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Dune my reſidence at North-Mims, in 
Hertfordſhire, I kept a regiſter of a great 
number of experiments and obſervations, which I 
intended afterwards to reviſa and publiſhi: but in 


this I did wrong; for ſuch, minutes ſhould be pub- 
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ve it deltec ut my farm. But this is not the 
of view in which the 181. 18s. 2d. ſhould be 
conſidered; for four cows were partly wintered out 
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| Witir hay; this in to be reckoned u d. u week, 
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| Another: advantage which is peculiar to this 
method is, the being abjq to uſe any part of the 
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any ayer of earth in which, however, Ihailed.” In | 
_ five they made me 23 loads of excellent 
dotten dung. It was an omiſſion not to appropriate 
a load of fern, that I might have known the expence 
and profit, but the value of the dung was not as 
prioes go in this country; under 25. a'load, or 466 
from thirty ſhecp. The ſheep contracted no diſ- 
order of any kind from lying on the 'heap;* and 
went through the winter in full health. Indeed it 
muſt ſtand to every one's reaſon that ſuch a lodg=. 
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and tenacity; the hey docs! nat ſeparate; nor 


« 


does the creamy In this tate it is an extremely 
grateful ſood, and uſed as ſuch by the inhabitants 
of Swveden. — a? "ſpaoniful: of chi prepared 
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| Kale, r bepatic] which frequently adhe 
Aalen grounds, and other 


liver: and. biliary dugte of ſheep, 2 


t 1 


milk, mixed with freſh warm. milk, will convert - 


it to its own nature; and this again will change 


another quantity of freſh milk, and i on ad inji- 


nimm. The jute of the leaves will kill lice in 


ſheep and other animals. The common people 


uſe it to cure cracks or , Chaps in, cows udders, 


This plant i is thought to occaſion the diſeaſe called . 
the rot in ſheep. | But it is much more likely that 


this diſeaſe is owing to a flat inſect called, th 


ſtones and ant in 


rt. ann will Mee 
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. 1. Sheep's Feſeue. 280112 I 4d mom 
e which flouriſhes beſt in a 


dry ſandy ſoil. Cows, horſes, and goats, will eat 


it, but it is the favourite food of ſheep. They 


prefer it to all other graſſes, and being very ſuccu- 
lent, it ſattens them ſooner than any other. The 
 Tartars, who lead a wandering life with their flocks 
and herds, always chooſe: thoſe ſpots where this 
Spaniſn, 


graſs 'abounds:: The ſuperiority of the 


to the abundance: of this graſt im rhilly paſtures / 
where ſneep are kept. It nne par- 
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e ane e fc. Has e {bows Ty Hoot 
1 To Wet Ditchs and Low Lands comm. „ 
n The ſeeds of this grits ib mal but very ſyeet ; 
le: and nouriſhing.” ene. e Gerniany und! 
ö. Poland, they ate collected under che Mane of - 
d Manna ſeecls and Ad ap br ſoups aun gruen 
it at the tables of the great, on account of their 
« MW grateful flavour,” and nutritibus quality: Wen 
0 ground to meal they make bread veryylirdle in- 
2 ferior, to thut in common uſe. The. bran ig 
remedy fot the worms in horſes, but den dee den * 
e kept from'waterifo+ ſume howts'afterwards, The | 
5 OY excellent food'for geeſeee #2007 iT, : 
1 i 50% bau ie tun 36 0 2013 01 Hits 55 
4 | Brom Graſs, i Gompar?.: Hordeaceus}5! : 51.1 5 5 Pony | 
= | The ſeed of this-graſs, mixed with corn, is uſe- 4,6. 
( ful for bread. The panicles are uſed in Sweden 
7 for "dying gras.” eee en ar 222 at; : 
- 43 . 1 i⸗ 1 "14 BEL bot” 21 aac; 
„ DOC AT' ATA v1 raſe* 1120-2613 165 effi. 


+ +4449 To8;common/every where! burke u 9 
e ankle itueaiun The "BM 
roots, dried and ground to meal, have been ufd kl 
to make brand in years-oÞfcarciryy>v Dog eat te 
leaves as/anjemetic; Nuafbuntel neu mende the 3 
juice to be drank: libegally in; ubſtructiuns of che 
1 N in caſes of mn 

N :  Jaundice. 
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jaundice. Cattle who baye ſchirrous livers in vin- 
ter, dene cored by Gila eee 
/ | | LOVE. "4 | P 

$3741 7954-340; i ene, % 43 #98 en 

Info luxprianpas.co allow three mon in in a fsh 
Tho ycung ſhoots make an agreeable ſallad- oy: 
Er a grateful flavour to wine. 
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The. | ers will coagulate boiling. milk, and 
the beſt , Cheſhire cheeſe is ſaid to be prepared 
with them. They yield an acid by: diftillation. 
Bgijed in allum-water, they: tinge ; wool yellow, 
The roots dye a fine. red, not inſerior ta madder, 
and in the iſland of Java are uſed for this r 
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Makes an 8 fence, and bears nnn. 
Sheep are fed in the winter with the croppings. 
Birds eat the berries. Thie bark fermented, a” 
| eee ee IO ſy the | 


de Tr e ee — in- 


tern. The wood is excellent for vendering, and is 
ſometimes ſtained black to imitate ebony. Han- 
dlcs ifor::hnives, and coggs or mill wiieels, are 
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w I corn fields common The girls WOT IN 


'thern parts of Europe paint their faces with the 
juice of this root 0 days of public 


feſtivity. 
The ſende are hard a8 bone, and efferveſce With 


of a beautiful red, ſimilar to that which is attained: 
A rag ee fox ee ce GT. 


— an "IS 

By the experiments of Magere, Mew 4 Bitlin, 
p. 72, it appears, that the juice of this plant af- 
fords a true nitre. The young and tender leaves 
are good in ſallads; but it is res at an 


We r 2 mr 4 #r * * 21111 5 
E it res nog 4 p44 220 
inder, { Convoluulus Major. TS 
5 9 


The root is 2 very acrid purgative Pa 
man body, but hogs eat it in large quantities with- 


out ſuſtaining any injury. Scammony i: the in- 

ſpiſſated juice: of a ſpecies of —— 
reſembling e that they are not euſily diſtin» - 
guiſhable. Can it then be worth while to import 
ſcammony from Aleppo, at a great annual .expence, 
when a medicine with the very ſame propeities 
grows. ſpontaneouſſy in ws of our hedges? 
Might it not be worth' ve” Society” s attention to 
offer an Honorar Pferiüm for making Tcarimony XZ 


fois 


l 4 * 


from this plant? ATW. 29221 Ba 299.98 + 20 
/ D 7 ; | | Dwale, 


vol. III. 


11 
ä Dale, — 2 14 
Is a plant rankly poi ſonous throughout. Children, 
allured by the beautiful colour of the berries, have 


often fatally eaten them. They cauſe a'ftupor-and 
delirium, to which ſucceed-convulſions and deatli, 


If not prevented by timely and ſtrong emetics. Ix 
has been ſucceſsfully uſed in cancerous caſes./ Sto 
Ray, and Phil. Tranſat. vol. 50, b P- 77. «#4 1009 


Buct. A horn. 


The ſyrup is uſod as a purgative, cats 
The 


attended with much ſickneſa and griping. 
juice of the unripo berries is uſed for ſtaining: riaps 
or paper yellow, The juice: of the ripe horries 
mixed with allum, is the ſap green of che painters; | ; 
but if they are gathered late i in autumn, the juice is 
purple, FR bars grand a INE cy 15 

ü e daf a, aud. of 
eee ee e 

the branches of wall- fruit in February, are the 
| beſt preſervative againſt froft' afleRting the bearing 
bloſſoms. The leaves are often e e 
—_ gon: , e ate. 26 


lane i 6. M. gl Our Pac. 


The, poor praple-in.. Paland prepare a liquar 
— the leaves and * which, when. it has 


vndergone 
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The ſtalks when peelrd, are baten by the inhabi- 


tants of Kamſchatka. The Nuiſſianb take the leaf. 


ſtalks of the root · leaves, peel, and hang thom' up | 
in the ſun to dry a little; then they tie them up 


again until they become yellow; in this ſtate they 


put them into bags, and a mealy ſubſtance like 
ſugar forms upon the ſurface; this they ſhake off, 


2 1 dd 5 
and treat I with as a great ao: 108 
i, Blder.,. . 1 774 


Thewhole plant i is a narcotic. - The inner. green 
bark i is purgative in ſmall doſes diuretic, and has . 
been of eminent ſervice in dropſies and obſtinate 
glandular obſtructions. If ſheep that have the rot 
are placed in a ſituation where they can get at the 
bark and young ſhoots, they will Wan cure them- 
ſelves; COP it is worthy of POT. 
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are equally wholſame. FOO, is one os the Neeping | 
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| Is excellent for quick * nds. "The 


berries are, ſo very..acid, that binde will nat cat 
them; but when boiled with ſugar, make an excel- - 
. D-2 - e 


* 


; [356] 
tent rob or jelly The mots boiled in ye; dye 
wool yellow: In Poland, they dye leather of a 


moſt beautiful yellow with the bark of 1 wut. 
bi Os. ere to corn monks... 


4. 4355 e AQ 

-CommbtcsAnifoty barren hills, and chough 1 little 
regarded, might be made to ſerve many valuable 
purpoſes. In the Highlands of Scotland, the poor 
inhabitants make walls for their cottages with al- 
ternate layers of heath, and a kind of mortar made 
of black earth and ſtraw. They alſo make beds 

of it; and their houſes are thatched with it. 


In the iſle of Ilay, ale is made by brewing one 
part malt, and two parts of the young tops of heath. 


Moollen cloth boiled in allum water, and then 
in ſtrong decoction of the tops of heath, comes 
out a fine orange colour. 

The ſtalks and tops will tan leather. Bees ex- 
tract great quantities of aur oe the: pap: 
| mne ee i; au TOs 
1 Ng 83 f n oY ; | 2 = 2 
The ripe fruit makes a pleaſant rob. The juice 
diluted with water dyes filk and muſlin of a peach 
 evlour; with the addition of allum, a deep violet; 
* woolleni of inen. "Frm 
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Flouriſhes belt on the fides of hills;/is caſily t, 
planted, and graſi grows well beneath it. Tis 

very ornamental for clipped and ſhady wal 

The wood is ſoft, light; and ſmooth \cloſegrained, 
and not ſubject to the worm. pin mag 
coal for gunpowder and ſor deſigners. It is uſed 
by turners, caryers, and leather-cutters, In ſome 
countries, the leayes, are dried as 2 winter fc 


137 my 


for ſheep, and | goats, Cows eat them i in autumn, 


The PETTY: juice of the petals, with 
dition of a. little. allum, makes a fine 1 


The leaves throvn i into ewt wal ale, Une ifles 
it, and gives it an antiſcorbutic quality. The 
expreſſed juice mixed with a little wine, and ap- 
plied morning and evening, deſtroys the * 
ſpecks on horſes eyes. 1:4 1004 tt work efgltirent nts 
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The Milk Thifte 


| Is. eaten young. as, a fallad. The ſtalks pecled, 
and ſoaked in water to take out the bitterneſs, 


and: then, boiled, axe excetlent. * The ſcales of the 


cup. are as $90! kes. The aner 
to cat early in che ſpring... itt den Forts 
el 2 25 eee Broth! e 2 101 199 


Is ar e and beaurifut, bur no kia 1 ffouriſh 7 


under it. It is "Jifficult to franſplant, ant loves a 
fertile ſoil; bears lopping well, and may be trained 
to form loſty hedges. The wood is brittle, and and 


ſoon decays in 5 v5 but endures under water. 
It is. formed. into tool-hand les; planes, mallets, 


chairs, and bedſteads; when burnt, it is excellent | 


fuel, and yields a large quantity of pot-aſhes, 


The leaves gathered in autumn, before they are in- 


jured by froſts, make far better mattraſſes than 
either ſtray or chaff, and endure for ſeven or eight 
years. The nuts or maſts, when eaten, give the 


head-ache; but well dried and powdered, make 


wholſome bread. The are ſometimes roaſted and 


ſubſtituted for coffee. In Silefia, the poor people 
uſe the expreſſed oil inſtead of butter. They are 
excellent for n ſwine.” ; es wks : 2 
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Flouriſhes belt in a poor ſandy cal. a 
the trunk becomes tall and naked; in open ſunny 
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— beaiiched3201} * ſel, 
dom [grows ito! large / f If ck oily "it. 


Sometimes it will thrive: hear running, hut never 
neat ſtagnant waters; Fhbe roots: ſproac> near the 
ſurface'of the earth except the central root, which 
grows perpendicularly downwards;: und if this be 
broken off, or interrupted in its paſſage by rocks, 
the ſtem ceaſes ti hoop eee the nee : 
ever remains a dwanH Frey eli of ib 

"hits tree furnithes 70 ” v4 4 5 
deal. Its bark will tan leather, "The doe, 5 

nations make bread 4 75 this tree in the folloy follow 
manner: :—They choo Cc 4 tree hö © trunk i is 7 

(for theſe contain 15 ja refin in) and ftr 0 # the 

bark. in the. {pring.. when, it peels 1 mol eaſily. 

This they firſt dry gently in the ſhade, then in a 
greater heat, and educe it d her; with this 
powder, they mix à ſmall quantity of meal, and 
with water knead it into bread.; This they eat in 
common. The young een diſtilled, afford a 
fragrant eſſential 2 —ů — 


1 


of . 2 
3 7 i y 


iu, mid Pogiar. > 

"The s. uc of theſe trees ale wat 10 
but that ſpecies call Del, or Photius A., 
(cornmon im woods ind Hethtee) defttves pattieulity 
notice, ; 6h 4bcount of the virtue its bark poſſeſſes 
1 in 


becomes diſtaſed umhin echally land it dies. 


„ 


1 1 
in cuting iorermitting. ſevers. The Rev. Mr. 
Stone, in Phil Tronſaf7+ vol. 53 p. 196, tells us, 


that he gathers the bark in ſummer when it is full 
of ſap, and having dried it by a gentle heat, giues 7 


a dram powdered-every. four hours betwixt tlie fita. 
In a'few: obſtinate caſes, he mixed one: fiſth part 
of Peruvian bark with it. Ts 1437 Her N 2 


E. 1 9 „ & 4 
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15 Weben ne Fea NEO ee 
dies to diſeaſes, Intermitting ſbvem are ar 
prevalent in wet countries; and this tree grow 
naturally in ſuch ſituations. The bark of it is an 
object well worthy the attention of phyſicians ; 


and if its ſucceſs, i upon a more enlarged ſcale of | 
practice, prove equal to Mr. Stone's experiments, | 
the world will he much indebted to him for com- 
municating them. This | bark will alſo tan Heather, 
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| Fellinm of the Walls 191987 
The leaves of this plant, ſtrewed i ene, 
r eee 8 4 | 

Fr nt 2 q 131414103 
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M,yny of the aboye hints may poſſibly appear 
trifling; but when it is remembered, that the ag- 


gregate of human knowledge conſiſts of minute 
parts, which though abſtractedly conſidered ap- 
pear of little conſequence; yet when relatively 

viewed 
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viewed;anithein: conneftion with, the whole, they - 
acquire ſufficient importance to claim attention 
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See to the e of their very e ex- 
cellent inftitution, could not be more ſtrongly „ 
* proved, than by the honourable notice they have 
condeſcended to take of the trifle I took the li- | 
berty of ſubmitting to Mr. Young. I thall.be: 3 
happy by furthering any enqu ries they may wiſh to | 
make in this neighbourhood; in which, on firms , 
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of a moderate ſize, agriculture in a plain method | Ss 
is perfectly underſtood, and with hard labour and. | 4 
moderate gain very diligently followed. ä 
To —_ 
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2 1 


To aim at meciting m compliment I have re- : 
ceived, hether I can be of any fuck ſervice;'wilt 
be beſt conjectured by un account» of my" uſunl 
management of ſeventy acres; though it will pro- 
bably leſſen very much any opiriioti-of my capacity 
as a farmer, when I acknowledge. that forty. of 
theſe are conſtantly in paſture, and the other thirty 
only cultivated as ſubſervient to grazing, by pro- 
ducing the neceſſary ſtover and artificial paſture 
for the troubleſome cravings in winter and ſpring. 
Amufement on this fimple but rough plan is 
united with great conveniency, at moderate ex- 
pence, little attention, and no material hazard. 
The thirty acres of arable are in four fields; and if 
2 compleat year's fallow does not follow the wWhenHt 
crop, (which is here occaſionally neceſſary even to 
the neateſt farmer towards purifying the ſoil, and 
which by leaſe is never permitted to go beyond a 
third crop, furhips and clover excepted)” thy 
routine is or may be, from the manure 1 can K 
ford, if I am not out of humour at at a fee extra | 
| trouble, as follows :— — 8955 
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As Bod as poſſible after the. ages 18 A the 

| ſtubble is mown, and ſtacked for littering che 

cou yard in winter, the field ploughed, and half 

of it ſown with two buſhels of ſmall black winter 
cates, and one buſhel of rye; the other half 3 is well 

| © fallowed 


4 


1 (61 


fallowedend dunged, as. opportunity and the ſeaſon 
permit, till Midſummer, when either turnips are 
b or calibages; planted. on it: and the tares 
being by that ziene entirely fed off, are ploughed in, 


dunged if neceſſary, as the other half was during 
the ſpring. . In the following ſpring, the turnips. 
or cabbages being fed. qr.carted-off by March, this 
ficld is, at.once-ploughing, ſownwith oatsor barley, 
and one buſhel. of Fay=grals, and half a peck. of 
clover-ſeed, per acre. | This large portion of ray- 
| grals ſeed renders.the feed. of it, much. finer, brings 
it earlier, and, as it gught never to be permitted 
to run ta any Sega e Every prejudice. 
1 4); 11 490 4 SYAR > 2041181 Ju... DI Nie 
1 ifi Mee Nn PTY. | 

When the. corn, of, a ſmall aries of.duvg. | 
if it can be allorded, ill contribute to PR ENG 
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following: year; from which. fc" it in cant» . 
. nually depaſtured on till nearly the end of Sep- 
"= tember, when at once-ploughing, Wheat is ſoup | 
he an the felt; ape OR et REN: 


oY 
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a ah an. 2 cultivation of one 
field, you have the ſtate of annual crops bf m, 
four- fields; 2 of which i is, 4 


and oczationally during the ſummer fatlowed,. and 
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as the beſt common farmer that the corn-land | 


c. Yard -turnips or cibbages, as green proven. 


the end of March ;*—tares: from thence to May 


8 
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' troubleſome crop on lands that are heavy and 


ſuch it is more convenient to ſow immediately after 


the land is fallowed for a turnip crop after the rye has been fed off once or twice. 


(4 ) 


2 NE PEE ſubſervient to bis gte Hind; 
which any attentive gentleman can manage as well 


roduces or buys oats, and wheat-chaff, and ſtraw, 
the ſtable; bat-chaff, and ſtraw, for the dry 
cattle; and ſtubblecſtraw, for littering dewn the 


der for milch or fattening cattle from December to 


een natural 1 a e a 
Tome, wh ſeldom keep ſheep, ww only oY 
in oxen 'for ſummer feed, this exat? ſucceſſion of 
vegetables is not eſſential; to'thoſe who do, . Þ' 
highly ſo; but I always have ſuch a portion bp! ir, 
as to keep the dairy in full milk. As turnips are a 


moiſt ; and cabbages, I gueſs, Hear + ont": 


the wheat the whole field with rye and tares for only 
very early ſpring feed; and leave a paſture-Hield 


„Mr. Onley has not given recount of the application of the rye own d. 
ſame time with the tares. We conclude it is fed off as ſoon as the turnipsare' 
finiſhed, as it affords feed. for cattle be ſore the earlieſt ſpring graſſes or tares, and 
is conſtantly fown for that purpoſe in many parts of Suffolk and Norfolk, and 


+ This would be in ſome degreecompendated, — inde by tha laktle 
while fed with cabbages in the ftraw-yard, were all carried on the field. Till 


this be done, or allowed for in the eſtimate, a comparative calculation catinot 

be fair, decauſe when turnips are fed off by cattle, (which is never the caſe with 

clogs) the field is greatly enriched by the manure they make upon it. | {7401 
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 unſed from September to December, Wen 
(which in general it will do) good rough feed for 
the cattle a few hours every day in the winter, ul 


the tares are ready to receive them. By the tares 
and rye being thus early fed off, the field is not 


only well manured in the eaſieſt mode, but the paſ- 


turage at that critical ſeaſon is ſufficientiy valuable 
to anſwer the expence of the whole year's fallow; 
which with us, heavy lands; eſpecially if intended. 
for barley in the following ſpring, muſt have. In 
ſuch circumſtances, expenſive as tare· ſecd is, this 

little crop (even at ance feeding, in order that the 
fallowing the field may commence- with was i is 


| n,; even to a common DN 


. 1 
15 5 1 


| Where 353 will afford * ee 
tention, the drill and horſe-hoeing huſbandry is, 
in point of elegance at leaſt, their peculiar pro- 
vince; but as the expence of it is, 1 conclude, on 
any conſiderable ſcale very great, and exactneſs 


peculiarly neceſſary, it is improbable that i it ſhould 


exceed in profit the uſual huſbandry; where, by a 


rotation of graſs, pulſe, and corn crops, all equally | 


eſſential, and an oppoſite ſpecies always ſucceeding - 
to another, the land is never ſurfeited by-ſameneſs; 
the cultivator ſutjeck to little diſappointment, Joe ; 


i The pens mach et by dem cent machine ua il | 
into prac, RU 


TERENCE. | Portion 


— Cw 


a light one and à pair of good horſes abreaſt are 


[ 46 5 


portion of his crops: making up ſor the ſailube of 
others ;- and the farmer with his plain, inſtrumente, 


meme, _— FART" 


el 


—— ſeries evon of ſuch crops will on 
much land, from the expence of hoeing and ma- 


much manure neceſſary to maintain its vegetation; 
an a heavy foil, little manure is neceſſary for the 


latter, but much ploughing for the former; yer the 


barley crop following the ſallow on the heavy, will 


fully equal in value the j 1020 one of the ets and 


hr er, pa Mee e 


* . Wt "ARR? can never e 
much exception be laid down; variety in the ſe- 


ries, and the utmoſt cleanlineſs in ſupporting it, 
ere every where eſſential; but what ſhould be that 
ſeries at the leaſt expence and moſt profit; depends 


on ſuch local circumſtances as muſt be left to the 
immediate farmer. As to the ploughing with four 
or five horſes at length with a heavy plough; when 


equal to the heavieſt ſoil; the throwing away a 
e FUR of keed.in order o enſure a con, and 


W | 


FTTT rear 
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refuſing to hoe for frar of leflening it; ſuch abſurd 
practices ariſe, from. a. .barbarous obſtinacy, that 


ample can cure; and that can ariſe only from gen- 
tlemen undertaking to give an experimental proof; 
and, on the moſt. meritorious. plan of the Bath 
Society of Agriculture, amply: rewarding the la- 
borious that will purſue the returns of induſtry, the 
ingenious that will try the hazard of experiment, 
and the ignorant that will ſubmit to conviction, 
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The haulm, er 2 cha, are preſumed to 
pay for threſhing the corn; and the land, being in 
the graſs-years fed, to require little, if any dung, 
If the land be light, turnips or cabbages will be 
more profftable than tares and rye, but Will require 
large portion of dung. For mere oonveniency a 
mixture of theſe crops is moſt eligible. Barley | 
will certainly pay better than oats; and if a com- 
pleat fallow be taken, without any feeding crop, as 
requiring ſo much leſs trouble, ſhould probably be 
preferred; though the ſtraw is much leſs valuable | 
for the feed of cattle in winter, than that of, oats, 
The hand-hoeing 0 pheat in the ſpring is un- 
doubtedly expenſive; but if the plant be” thick 
and forward, it may ſafely be eep-fed, and then 
harrowed and hoed; and this, beſides ſome ſecurity 
againſt mildew; affords a little dari to chick- 
down, wheat. + o h „e G 
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to examine. Kren minds with an eye of analyti- 
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Among theſe, as alan if looking 
a ſtcam-engine which has long been erected at the 
coal-works in this neighbourhood, I perceived che 
bricks and mortar ſurroundling” the futtuce do ve 
very fully impregriated with a ſubſtance which from : a 
its appearance” I judged to be ſaline. From. the” 
circumſtance Fw the above-met 3 VV 
author extrating a true nitre froni the mortar of * e 
old barn, i immediately occured to me ei ml. „„ 
ſubſtance could be tio other an len mitte, f.. 
7 ro f An 
'; Wh allied. ' Workmen' were at that tithe remoying 
the furnace, which was in « Rats of decay, In order? 
to ſubſtitute” à new Ohe in iti place, © Ter 5 
vith me a ſmall quantity of the rubbith, Au ew<- 2M 
ni eee 1 
Vor. II. amined 
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maſs ſufficiently with hot water, filtered and eva- 
a ſufficient time, I found plenty of the moſt beau- 
tiful prifmaxie cryſtals depoſited, But I was not a 
to the fire would not deflagraze; whercupon taſting 


but that ſpecies of falt whick i is termed by chemiſts 
faline matter obtained from the 2 Tolurion 


181 
mined was twenty ounces. Having elutriated the 


the ſolurion till a pelliele was forming on 
the ſurface, I ſet it dy to ſhoot; when it had ſtood 
little ſurprized to. find that theſe when committed 


this ſubſtance, 1 concluded it to be nat falt-petre, 
$al Mirakile, or Glaubet's Salt. The quantity of 


veighed fix ounces. 3 1 * 

"On: farther confiddfarion,. it 3 not +" aig 
cult dae for the production of one of the 
uk parts of glauber's ſalt in the place where 

js Was — bt 1 is well known to chemiſts 
that A of ſulphur is the fame as the acid of 
9, 75 that this acid is one of the effential 


ſublimed | in 5 fire, and, meeting in its aſcent wh | 


the ſteam which is conſtancly. evaporating, from, 
the furnace, becomes condenſed, i is, precipitated, 
and imbibed by the abſorbent matter of which the 
walls, are compoſed, _ To account ſor the other 
en Part docs not e to me 1 5 


A ; i 99 


1 5 1 
eaſy. Pit-ecal however; 3 


_ | Crone e eee 
to ſome conſiderable diſtance by thatintanſe degree = 
of hext-whittb atk . : 
Tr 2s 19/7] it ey Rus 
i too. ded | * 


Wwe nis which iodine ee | 
mines is, I am «old, fomewhat bmackiths-of fa, 
being elevated, is conftantly dropping from the 

furnace, and different parts of the engine, an the 

walls and ground beneath; where, if it-found he 

condenſed vitriolic acid, which is more powerful 

than the marine, the latter would be expelled, and | 

the former attaching it{clf to the alkali, their anjon 

would produce the neutral {alt in queſtion. I am - 

not quite ſatisfied with this ſuppoſition reſpecting 

the alkaline part of the compoſition, as I cannot 

one that even both ſources from whence 1 

ve ſuppoſed the alkali to proceed, could furniſh 

1 It is a lact, however. 

that a ſalt is produced in the ſituation I have de-. 

ſcribod, which I take to be a true glauber s ſalt, 1 

have ſent you a ſpecimen; and could wiſh to have 

it examined by a perſon of more knowledge. in” 

theſe matters ee, thts Rr 
E 2 1 iu 1 1 


8 8 . „ T 


* W ä = 9 


(oe) | 
11 1 might judge from the preceding analyſis, 


k there could not be leſs than half a ton of this ſalt 


collected in the rubbiſh which ſurrounded the fur- 


mce, and was then removing. Such a quantity, 
value; eſpecially. as it might be eaſily extracted 


with very little expence; hot water for the ſolution 
being always ready on the ſpot, and even conſtantly 
flowing to waſte whenever the engine is at work. 


Suppoſing this ſubſtance to be a true and genuine 1 
' glauber's ſalt, I think there may be methods found 


out for collecting and increaſing it, which would 


make it an object to the ne. 


engines, well worth their attention. 


Dr, FoTHERGILL being- prefenit at the meeting when the 
above letter was read, at their requeſt examined the 


| famples of falts, and ſent in the following 
2 E F OR T. 


| GanrTanann, 


: Agreeable to the Society's ad I Yon: 2 
the ſpecimen of the ſalt which, your ingenious correſpon- 
dent, Mr, Swayne, obtained from the mortar and brick- 


work of a coal-engine; and find it to poſſeſs the following 


2 1 | ; 
It has a peculiar bitter taſte, like that of glauber's ſalt ; 
like that too, it has hexangular priſmatic cryſtals, eaſily 
foluble in water, fuſible in the fire, and calcinable in the 
air. A ſolution of it does not alter the ſyrup of violets, 


: or tincture of litmus irs a, 4 no | preipitation from 
acids 


ſons alternately, with ag equal 


| 2 Þ 
acids or alkalies ; nor can it be decompoſed e 


Addition of phlogifton;—bywckals, having thi wintral at- - 
kali for its baſis, the vitrjolic acid (being the other ingre-- 
dient in its compoſition) cannot be detached froin it by 


any other means, From theſe circumſtances, «7 "Jai 
there is no. doubt of its being a native glauber's falt. | 


On adminiſtering it internally, to the amount 7 fix 


drams in half a pint of warm water, it operated mildly | 


three or four times, without producing nauſea, ficknels, _ 
or griping. This was repeated twice in two different per- 
L r e 6 
glauber's falt of the ſhops, and was allowed by both; 2 


' ſons to be leſs nauſcous, and more eaſy and pleafant its 1 


operation. Nor is this to be-woridered at, & thi coltimon 
glauber's falt is-often found not perfectly neutraliz 5 
ving a portion of redundant. vitriolic acid, per gan on 4 
offenſive to the ſtomach and bowels. Whereas this native f 


falt is free from that inconvenience; and operates with 


equal mildneſs as the purging't 9 gary ene, nee 
from Cheltenham water. N 8 


In order to obtain the preſen at in enen 
ſtate of eryſtallization, the water in which it is diſſolteed 
ought to be eyaporated very leiſurely, and not too far, be- 
„ eee 
form and tranſparency of the ſalt. 


From the laxartit eg of the en which mathe - Et 


me, the cryſtals ſcem to have been deprived of their due 
quantity of water; and this is ſtill more evident in te 


{ample which Mr. ee eee a 


1 ö am, Gentlemen, : 
| Your very. obedient ſervant. 
ale Prad, Batz, 5 A. For HERGULL, - 


wet 17, 1784. 
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© GRICULTURE is: undeabtefly . Act" 
"Aficherit and Honolitable of all the arts, ſince 


| 
j 4 5 . ts origin from the higheſt antiquity, and | 
| 


appears to have been coeval with the fitft parents. 
of the human race. Though it has received all 
tl the improvements of à long ſucceſſion. of ages 
i down to the preſent time, whence is it that ity 
# progreſs towards perfection has been much ſlower 
1 than that of many others of a far more modern 
= date? The chief cauſes which rein ; 
adwaneement, ſrem to be the three Slowing — 


MC MM ET? 


i Bu, The extreme aten of we n of 
„ Agriculture, | q: i 
i Stony, The want ee Maſters «ada 


its principles, as in other branches of pere 
tal Philoſophy. And, 


| og Thirdly, The great teluctance of Feen to quit 
the beuten track, py 


* $0 nn. 


„ „„ 
So complex is che ſtudy of Agrieulture, sti 


involves 2 multiplicity of object of di mai a. 
ſtruſe and recondite nature, which-gever-rah be 


thoroughly underſtood without a previous know- - 
ledge of many other arts; and particulagty,of che- 
miſtry. And; yet this important ſcience-has: been 
uniformly eammitted to the ſole management of 
the illiterate part of mankind. Theſe being un- 


able to leardl, ſor want of perſons qualified x9 bench, 


have obſtinately purſued a routine of randow aer 
tice, in imitation of their forefathers, withautany . 
ſettled [principles + Innumerahle erm haye)thus 
been tranſmitted from one \generation/toanmber, 


under the fallacious appearance of being the / raſult | 


of long experience. Can we wonder then chat the 
theory and practice of agrieulture are yet fag, very. 
far, from having reached the ſummit of perſeion? 
Chemiſtry indeed has nat till of late can beep 
applied to agriculture and the economical arts, 1 


though the principal operations 12 50 2 


ae 06" 
i ch hs ern 
ſhould be a proſaund chemiſt : but I will venture 
to ſay, that every gentleman ho wiſhes 60 im- 
prove his eſtate, and to advance the art of agricule | 
tre, ought to bowel verſed, arg. in the prin- | 


IC” * 


4 
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„ 
he can neither condut experiments properly, nor 
in the ſeveral de RPA 2 
an from them.” | Gr ? 
0A 702617 22 f iba; 


kee uſes which 5 3 of in 80 


eee and extenſive, hut my preſent bound 
W e ee neee 


mare 18 nin, 


To dh are — to diſtingdiſivehe ſundey 


kinds Gf earth, according to their natures and pro- 


portion to determine which of them are the 
fitteſt for different purpoſes j. to aſcertain the dif- 
ferent” qualities of the various ſorts of manures, 


and to point out proper methods of applying 
them to diſcover the beſt method of improving 
2 barren ſoll: - to effect by a ſuitable mixture 
of earths, wine” is not" to wo ee 5 


& « 0 


The cats which wo S 4 occur. are, 


clay, ſand, and calcarious earth, none of which alone 
is adapted to the ſupport of vegetables. Hence in 


4. good ſoil, they are thereſore generally found 
mixed; at leaſt two of them, ane ne 


uon of decayed vegetable ſubſtances. > 


"Clay" retains moiſture the beſt; after op uy | 


eatious: earth; ſand dries rapidly. Hence it fol- 


lows, 


I 8 


* 
* 


| ſpot Gorge me end ' 


of grail, requires no great kill; but to eauſe it to 


ee 


| is. 


jows, that — prin nw 
they are mixed, reſult ſo many different capacities _ 
for retaining water. Hence too the inferioras well 
a ene Foy nn 2 
as well as neee 


ao derne mais”. cet | 


kad 1 N 17 1 
ee e 17 050091 en ame 


10 rendet land capatie of producing « ſnatlerop 


yield the greateſt poſſible crop, demands no com- 
mon management. Is it not diſgraceful to behold 
the execrable. huſbandry which prevails" in ſore , 
parts of this opulent county, where it is no unuſual 
thing to ſee corn and weeds ſtruggling together 
for the ſuperiority, till the latter, gaining theaſeen- 
dency, ſtifle the meagre crop, and ſpreadt y * - 
antly over 17 the en een e wit 
To Bae it e to fuggeſt in 
means for preſerving grain from ſmut, blights, or 


mildew; alſo ſor deſtroyingo or driving dug in-. 


ſets, reptiles, and other noxious vermin, which are 
hind od data PG ox vegetal.” en 


When the prot of ial ru ly. 85 


nnn edn 


t 1 


*n . 
efi ſuting them for r eee 

| they are deſtined. 003 19H wee witdniztst 1 
Haien 3d 07 YAgus 101 417 Yo nit 1653935! 44. 
7 e | 
'tible-into flour, bread, ſtarch malt; de. In pra- 
Portion to the faccharine matter contained in them, 
they become ſubjeſts of the vinous and acetous- 
= fermentation, and hence the operations of baking, 
1 being, the making of vine, cyder, vinegar, &c. 


0 are ſo many chemical proceffes ; which, for want 4 
of. the requiſite, ſtock of knowledge, in many i 
| caſes either ONE'S) ar are canjed.ow with of 

Ry 0 ot! 

a of flax: * 4 3 i ” 

uſes; and the operation of bleaching and whitens or! 

- faction, and preparing other vegetable productions tal 

for various ceconomical IO OO? al on of « 
Ts. JED 

Ws produtiions of PSHE Aa afford 5 


2 variety of raw materials which enrich the farmer, 
and which by ſuitable management conſtitute no 
19 inconfiderable ſhare of the national wealth. Such 
\| ax, meat; eggs, milk, butzer, cheeſe, honey, wax, 
allow, hides, &c. All which, by chemical art, 


1660 7 


mnay be preſerved in a ſouh iate fur a colfdeetbie - 
—_— ay or even Toinetites' W ee“ 


They an alſo be further improved, and 


— 4 valiety of tec al uſes tothe 
higheſt advantage, if welt anten enen 
properly i ear a 8 

„ bn ach r 


An 4 teen obſerved; that 
the application of chemiſtry to arts and manuſac 
rures, is an object of a very intereſting and extenſive - 
nature; becauſe many of them conſiſt of 'a"feries 
of chemical proceſſes from beginning to end, 
others only in certain ſtages; the reſt being per- 
formed by mechanical operations. Though arts and 
manufactures might owe their firſt origin to chance, 
or random experiments, yet the improvement and 
perfection « of them muſt ultimately depend on cer- 
tain fadts, and principles, which it is the Province 
of chemiſtry to illuſtrate and 1 2. Te. 


; 4 * * 


Private intereſt indeed haz long checked ts 
progreſs of the arts, and ſelfiſhly onopolized' 
moſt lucrative employments, by caſting a 55 of 
ſecrecy over the different proceſſes; but chemiſtry 
aſſiſts us in drawing aſide the veil; and oftentimes 
too in WWW 


efficacious means, 


% 


>» 


the various operations are founded, concerning 
vhich even the artiſts themſelves are n y ab. 


them; but it is by chemical attraction, that both 


1 

In ſhort, from the foregoing obſervations ; It ap. 

| pears, thar both, in public and private manufae. 
tories, and various, articles of rural a*6homy, a 
multitude of operations are continually going on, 
which undoubtedly depend on chemical principles. 
It were therefore earneſtly to be wiſhed, that an 
accurate inquiry into the preſent ſtate of the arts 
throughout the kingdom were to be undertaken, 
and repeated at. certain intervals, with a view to- 
wards their improvement. This would ſupply 
many curious and uſeful facts, which before were 
not known, except in manufactories. Chemiſtry 
in its turn would unfold the principles on which 


fervod 50 be grofiy nee baits +444 tl 


ja, ſeems evident, that no Ever change can be 
wrought i in. bodies, but either by ſeparating ſome- 
thing from them, or combining ſomething with 


ſeparation and combination are performed. Con- 
fequently it is from the accurate knowledge of 
chemical laws, that the cleareſt _ and n 
alliſtances, are to be obtained. 


———— ſays the alaftrious Waden is in · 
eomplete, and ſcarcely deſerves the name, unleſ- 


it enables us to explain the ſeveral phenomens. 
; Tt 


1 1 


Is it not ſurprizing then, conſidering che | 
progreſs which chemical ſcience” has hectimablng 6. 
for ſome: years; paſt; that its profeſſors have not till 

very lately pointed out its application to the im- 
provement of agriculture, and rural cxconomy? 
The late ingenious Dr. Lewis, in his Philoſophical 
commerce of the Arts, ſuggeſted many uſeful 
hints towards the i improvement of various arts and 
manufactures by chemical inquiries: And it.. is 
much to be regretted, that theſe, have not been | 
purſued, and extended by his ſucceſſors, Le a 
particular reference ro griculcure. 5 i os 


3 


A courſe of W on this prong dlivered ina 
plain, familiar ſtyle, would be a great national ac- 
quiſition, and conyey the moſt intereſting infor- 
mation to various ranks of men, and particularly 
to the country gentleman, the intelligent farmer, 
and curious artizan. Few there are, it is hoped, 
but will readily ſpare a ſmall portion of the time 
that is generally devoted to the bottle or the  chace, 
to partake on ſo uſeful, ſo elegant a an amuſement. 


If a ſcheme of this nature ever was neceſſary, it 
ſeems to be peculiarly ſo at this juncture. Since 
we have been ſtript of our American colonies, and 
many ſources of our wealth and commerce been 
diverted i into other channels, it fi urely behoves us to 
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; rheſe great national objects, are exerting every 


- In carrying on the late ill-fated, ruinous war, been 


_ well as in arms! 


t 6 1 


dior choſe which remain to the beſt advantage. 
Ii any thing can ſtill enable us to ſupport our pre- 
fent enormous burthens, or maintain our national 
character, it muſt be 4 {117 ON WIPE 
err . and 6 Peat 


| Un oi alles rinks the Menck intent on 


nerve to outſtrip us, by iſfuing royal bounties, and 
offering every flattering inducement that can kindle 
zeal, excite induſtry, or exercife ingenuity, ſhall 
we continue to mdulge a fatal lethargy, and give 
ourſelves up to indolence and diſſipation? 


Had one fiftieth part of the treaſpre which has 
been annually expended in raiſing and ſupporting 
diſtant colonies, or even one thouſandth part of 
what has been ſtill more wantonly laviſhed away, 


devoted to this truly patriotic purpoſe, the advan- 
tages would have ſoon been very apparent, and 
would moſt ap have repaid the expence. 


1 might then, with its Spot 
have juſtly excited the envy of all the furrounding 
nations, and ne ene in 1 
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Walcot=Parade, Bath, 


A FOTHERGILL. 
oF. 19th, 1785. | | 
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_ (By the Ber Icio T im 


HE following account — pro- 
duce of à ſmall piece of lucern, and alſo the 


half crop of bats with the potatoes planted in che e 
intervals, ſhall have at leaſt the merit of en 


however, unyorthy. of, eee . Other 


Apel of as n 4485] Lowes der « 50 
lucern in a ſeed bed, the drills being drawn wi 


garden hoe, at fix. mene 00 
with a r. ae er alen der 


Septanber the 24th; following, 1ook: up the 
plants, cut the tap- mots uit, leaving each root | 
about three inches long, and tranſplanted them into 
a piece of good mixed ſoil land, comaining'two 
Wh ro0ds, ſixteen rods, leaving room fot ploughing 2 
the intervals, as it was planted two feet two inches 590 4 
A » » 6. ox . | 
ding uw PR 4 6e0 273k Bs”. 8 T9 
$, 25 1 watt Degen 1e. 
| Ia the yrar 1793 it yintded fr © G nich 
* the horſes in che yards, the - 

"OE | 
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Nr 421. 


eee An acre of mixed loamy land 
was ploughed three times after a crop of cabbages, 


[ 64 ] 
weight of which cannot be aſcertained; but in the 
year 1984, Ihad it all weighed, and kept an ac- 
count of the produce, which was as follows: 3 


| WE . ue. Product, 
fe FD WOE 
e | May asth 3442 
206 in Y : wy 5 On 15th-. - bh. 2. 
r ugu gut. 1.47 AEM. 
; 75 3 es Sept. 14th 3698 


„ crop was not half of it cut, the froſt 


4 ou” 
ger the part which wa 6 off xt the fame © 
weicht, though it certainly exceeded it 775 


The whole will amount tio 18185 | 


Or 8 tons, 2 hundreds, and 41 ponds of green food, 


F 


e is Hier be 0 
by IP it ; though from the backwardneſs 
of the ſpring there is no other graſs' even fit to 


turn into, . eee, Ne ne d 
5 ane thevregatle. 7 TER 


"to eli e e een rei 


and on April 28th, 1784, half of it was ſet with 
the beſt Poland oats, planting two feet two inches, 


/ 
; 15 | 
F P 4 
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; 
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and leaving the ſame ſpace as intervals. May the 
12th, thoſe intervals were ſplit with. a. double- 
breaſted plough, and planted with Champion po- 7 
tatoes. Auguſt the 2gth, the oats were cut; and 
when threſhed, yielded ten coombs or five quarters | | 


of extraordinary large, heavy grain. October the 
th, the potatoes were ploughed up, and produced 


thirty ſacks of very fine potatoes, half of which 


were ſold at fix ſhillings per ſack, and half at ſeven. 


The 'potatoe land was immediately planted: with 
| wheat, ina now 14170 . A 11 $to be 


my beſt CIC by Boney ö ? 
© . q 1 js » * 1 
a 5 wes * | 75 "> g 2 r 1 5 s 7 J 
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The oat ſtubble, aftet ng ſeveral. FFP 


ings, was, on the 16th; of Aprillaſt, planted with 
potatoes, The frame uſed for planting the oats. 
had five tines or teeth in the two feet two inches, | 


The expence of planting or hand-hoeing- either 


wheat or oats, is much diminiſhed ſince the Prac- 


tice was firſt introduced into this neighbourhood. 
By an account of mine tranſmitted to you by Sir 


* + 


Thomas Beevor, you will find 108. an acre paid for 


planting wheat, with a ſeven-tined frame,” and the 
lame ſum for hand-hoeing; but I can now put it out 


at 6s, each per acre: uſing a frathe” with five fines | 
makes only LICE of two women. 3 


. - 1 


I ſhall add the produce of the acre of hand chys. 


cultivated. 


ver, HII. 
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2 i. 4 
The 30 facks of potatoes (did for — 9 15 o 
'Thie 5 quarters of oats for ſeed. 2 5 5 o 


e 


Add to this the advantage of having at leaſt half 
the land in good order for a crop of wheat, and I 


think it muſt appear a very advantageous method 
of culture, How the potatoes on the oat ſtubble 
will "ſucceed, I cannot form any judgment, as l 


never attempted to grow them after that grain. 1 


have cultivated many acres of wheat and potatoes 
in the ſame method with great ſucceſs. _ 


Jour obedient ſervant, | 


3 | nn I CLOSE. | 


May 17th, 1765. ** 


| of 8 Since the above was meitdin, hs 
duced the. price of planting wheat or oats with 
the five-tined frame to . 10d. per acre, The 
potatoes on the oat- ſtubble produced 45 ſacks of 
3, buſhels each from the half acre, and the v heat 
on the potatoe land was remarkably fine, and pro- 

miſes to bs a very great cpp. though it is not at 
preſent threſned. | 


Jun. 20, 1786. 
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Axrrerz VII, my 
0. the Culture of the Bu. bac 
{By the Rev. Mr. os in a Lotto the Ui ret 1 


Seu getidlemen 40 the laft Harkin, 1 | 
D ving expreſſed great ſurprize at the acreable 
account of the produce of a piece of lucern in 
ſome former , ſeaſon, communicated by the Rev. 
Mr. Cloſe; 1 here fend you a fimilar account of the 
produce of an indigenous vegetable of this country 
in the preſent ſeaſon; a vegetable, which has hi- 
therto, as far as I know, been uncultivared ; but 
which, if 1 am not greatly miſtaken, would, under 
proper cultivation, prove a valuable addition to the 
farmer's Flora, and be in many reſpects of more 
ne to him than thar celebrated exotic, lucem. 75 


The plant which che Wish felpects is, the 
Buſh Vetch, ¶ Vicia ſepium, Lix.] It is a plant of 
the claſs diadelphia of the Linnzan ſyſtem, the 
order decandria, the genus vicia; the ſixth ſpecies 
of WIrnexrxo, and the feventh of Hupson. The 
root is perennial, fibrous, and branching; the ſtalks 
are many, ſome of them ſhooting immediately 
upwards, others creeping juft under the ſurface of 
he Pony and emerging fome near to, and others 

F 2 | | . 


1 68 ] 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the patent lock, 
The ſmall oval leaves are connected together by 
2 midrib, with a tendril at the extremity; the 
flowers are in ſhape like thoſe of the common vetch, 
of a reddiſh purple colour; the firſt that bloſſom 
uſually come in pairs, afterwards to the number of 
four at a joint; the pods are much ſhorter than 
thoſe of the common vetch, larger in proportion 
to their length, and flatter, and are of a black 
colour when ripe; the ſeeds are ſmaller than thoſe 
of the cultivated ſpecies, pc, others of 


a clay colour. 1 

\ 

Being 3 it ſhould ſeem to be a very q 
proper kind to intermix with graſs ſecds for lay- 8 
ing down lands intended for paſture; and that it is d 
as juſtly entitled to this epithet as any herbaceous " 

F plant whatever, I think I may be allowed to affirm, ſc 
having obſerved a patch of it growing in one par- * 
ticular ſpot of my orchard for theſe fourteen or on 
_ fifteen years paſt F. 
th 

It is not only a perennial, but. an evergreen; ; It OY 
ſhoots the earlieſt in the ſpring of any plant eaten "ot 
by cattle with which I am acquainted, vegetates be. 


late in autumn, and continues green through the 
_ winter, though the weather be very ſevere; add to 
this, that cattle are remarkably fond of it. Theſe 


peculi- 


| 
4 


1 1 


Eee LOW TG 85 
his ſheep in the winter and ſpring, when ſod r 
that denominations ſo exceedingiy ſcarce. Indeed 

I had often wondered within myſelf, what could be 


Miche it ſhould: ſcm; {would mate i: pat 22. 


| the reaſon that: this plant had never found ta way . 


into general cultivatien ſor this purpoſe; but mee 
I have been acquainted with forrie eee 855 
ſtances attending it, nad n nes 


From theſe I colle&, 68 the chief 2 which | 
has hitherto prevented its cultivation, has been the 


very great difficulty of procuring goed ſeeds in aux 


quantity. The pods, I: find, do not ripen alto-—- 


gether; and as ſoon almoſt as they are x 
burſt with great elaſticity,” and ſcatter the ſeeds | 


- 
. Th - WE: 4 


around; and after you have | procured the {ceds, 5 


ſcarce one-third part of them will vegetate, owing 
to an internal defect, accaſioned: by certain inſects . 
making them the neſts and ſood for their young. 
Perhaps a eee eee © 
this Ann an not be er ee 


hn a year 1013 Lcolleed a 5 


quantity of theſe ſeeds. from the hed ges, &. 
March 15th, 1783, I ſowed them in drills in a plat  . 


of ground in my kitchen garden, which meaſured 


* five yards ſquare: my were ſowp.in. cight  . 


2 peaſe. They came up very thin and irregular; in 


Upon opening the paper in September, I bſerved 


1 50 f 
Arills, as thick in the drilli as IL unuld have ſown 


ſome places there was ä faotaneancy bis. 
tuen plant and plant. This I was much ſurpriſed 
u, as theſced had been carefully preſerved during 
the winter, and I could not from their appearance 
at the time of ſawing ſuſpect them to be in the 
leaſt-defeftive. The plants grew very ſparingly 
till towards the gutumm, but before winter ey 

Og a ys S 


eee eee 


rden; the ſoil a blackich loam, rather fliff; it 


had-been planted with potatoes the year before, fax . 
which I believe it was dunged, but am not cer: 
tain; the run preceding years it was uſed wy 
eee e Di 


Early in July dez N e 
theſe ſrods' from the hedges, tigd them up in a 
paper, and Put them in a drawer of my bureau, 


a vaſt number of dead flies in it, and as many of the 


| ſeedy with a ſmal} hole in each. The number of 


the Hies was 289. The whole number of the ſeedy 
1080. Theſe flies, upon examination, proved to be 
a ſmall ſpecies of ichneumon. This puzzelled me 


not a little, as 1 had learns that theſe inſects were 
termed 


VR 
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2 
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ing ſingaky fires am &c. but ene 


bloſſom, and it was amazing to ſee what a croud 


08305 rw 2 


Ea 

termed a race. of canmibals,, from ;their rer ve 

caterpillars always feeding on other indedls, Len 

which I opened many of the other ſeeds that had 
no holes in them, and in feveral of theſe diſcovered 

another infec, alive, and in different hates of its 

growth. | This proved; to be the druchus gi af 


Linnæus, à near relation of the veevil mu 


and the attelabus. From hence 1 ſurmiſed; that at 


the time when the buſh-yetch bloſſoms the ſtmale 


bruchus lays her egg within the bloſſom, and che 
ichneumon ene amd EH 


* 295113 3 


Aker thi froſts eee eee 
to obſerve, that ſcarce a plam of my vetehes had 
been killed by them, and their verdure very little 
injured. In April 1784, they had entirely filled 


up the ground, and were beginning to flowery: at 


this time I found, as I expected, numbers of rhe 


bruchi intruding themſelves into the bloſſoms, be- 


fore they were ſcarcely open, and the attendant 


ichneumones ready to follow them. I uſed every 


method I could think of to chaſe away theſe in- 
ſets from my crop, by ſtrewing ſoot over, kind- 


In the beginning of May th the 2 vet in full 
of 


ß K %˙—ův'¼tt 8 
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the vetches for the firſt time this ſeaſpn. This 


TREES 
of inſects were Tarming about them. At that 
time, I intended to preſerve the vetches for ſeed; 


but ſome time after, obſerving that they were be. 
 ginning to rot from their over-luxuriance, I cut 


them, without taking any particular account of the 
produce: They were cut twice afterwards during 
the ſummer. Having remarked in general that the 


produce of theſe cuttings was verygreat, J was wo 
OO e ef nn. 


e Much 16, x989; 1 dans avi | 


cutting weighed green 161b, I did not dry any 
part of it, but muſt ſuppoſe, that if dried, it would 
have weighed atleaſt one-fourth, as it was not near 


ders n, 


May Ante: een cut a ſecond time, in fill 
bloſſom, and weighed 130 Ppounds;—361b. of the 


WT fodder e ede when y ſix 9 


July art. they were cut a third tiger and 
weighes _— 3 Ab. green enn lb. 5 


Sept. 3oth, they were cut the fourth time, nbd 
weighed green 72z1b,—151b, green veighe| 
b. 1 
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yards produced, = ee 
A” „„ 

Iſt cutting. 16 green Fs” ; 

2d dio 130 ditto, would hav 


3d ditto 


s "of 


5 41. To l N 
n acre therefore, oning 4 : 
to the acre) in the ſame cit ; 
maus the total amount of | 
oy + 4 * 
, N 8 | & = 3s 7 N e 9 7 
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N. K Yau am to recolle@, that at tat bat at the. time. - 


the firſt cutting was made, there was. ſcarce agrees © SE 


blade of graſs to be ſeen; and that the Gain, AP 


after the third cutting, was as unfavourable.to 10. Ne. =: 
getation as. perhaps any in the memory of 4 


FS £4 1 H . 0 1 ee 7 


Jꝛ0our obliged humble ſervant, 


; 
* 


Pucklechurch, 
Oober 13, 1785. 
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vet lands eſpecially, the leſs ploughed land you 


En . 


Roe p „Ruins IX. 


o. the 2 vue. of e 60 Arable Faris 


- [By Tons Davis, an of e 
Srl. po | 


RIENCE fuſficiently evinces the extreme 

4 Jifficulty of perſuading tenants to believe that 
they get more (generally ſpeaking) by feeding their 
Jands, than by ploughing them; yet it requires very 
few arguments to convince a landlord, that, in cold 


have, the leſs you put it in a /enaut's power to ruin 
your eftate, That a tenant of 6ol. per annum in a 
dairy farm will get money, while a corn farm of the 


nme ſme will ſtarve its occupier,“ (though perhaps 


the former gives 1 58. per acre for his land, and the 
eher but 108.) is ſelf. evidem; not to mention, 


an not only the jncreafed price of butter and | 
cheese, bun the difficulty in many pariſhes of petting 


even a pint of milk, an article fo ſatutary and fo 
neceſſary to ſubfiftence in our pn bes years, call aloud 


for my AR rs to be given to the pail, | 


The plongh is a friend of every dody > though 


| its advantages are very far from being particularly 
e agree with Mr. Davis, that this is the caſe iu all fan arabl 


al | 
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[75] 
and localiy felt: corn being an axticle thay will "" 


keeping till th whim ar caprice, or ſuppoſed ad- 
vantage, of ita poſſeſſar call 1 it forth. - Nut the p- 
duce of the cow is far otherwiſe, Cheeſe muſt 
neceſſarily be ſold at a certain period; it is a-pon- 
derous article, and one-twefth, « or at leaſt fifteenth, 
of its value is often paid for carrying it to a fair fifty 
miles off; and the butter and ſkimm'd milk find 
their way no great diftance from home, as is evident 


by the price of butter n, 
in twenty en 4 : 2 00% i en 


- Every indabitane 4 5 of Bath 0 
ſenſible, that butter and cheeſe have riſen one-third 
or more in price within twenty years. Is not this 
owing to the great encouragement given to the 
plough, and to grazing, at a time when, on account = 
of the increaſed demand ſor milk, cream, butter, 
and cheeſe, every exertion on behalf of . 
ſhout Id have been e ? 


SEE K A 2 
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In Dorſetſhire, the 8 ths all the cream 
from their cheele, and yet think it equallyelicious 
to the rich kinds made in Somerſetſhire, where it 
is thought high treaſon to take any.— The dif- 
ference at market may perhaps be five or fix ſhil- 
lings; and yet I well know, that the butter thus 
ſtolen from the cheeſe is frequently equal to 128. on 
every hundred weight of cheeſe. 
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76 1 
„ Suppoſe then the scan were to offer = pre- 
the compantive value of ber and chef. 


1. Butter from Wm e 

2. Butter from half new milk atid hat why, 
. Butter from hu alone, hi 3 
wo i Cheek Fg half-ſicimm'd. ali; 15 
dag. Cheeſe from all ſæimm d milc. 


nnr 
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But I am really aſhamed to have ſaid ſo much 
terial branch of agriculture, and become — 


with the compa ra tive , advan tages and diſad | 
erifirg from the 0 modes *. e in 
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He betet) in their premiums'this year 173] ie rivt bers wholly inet 
wntire whe very pertinent hints ſuggeſted by Mx. Davis; and they wiſh bin (9 
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Furl on the foregoing Litter. . : : "9 - 

(By Joan amen ae of Canton. 
S1, iu got lors tits 4 etc ar ind 


I HAVE. PNPM Mr. Davis $ letter with ſore. | 
conſiderable degree of attention; but muſt con- 
fels myſelf ſomewhat at a loſs how to form a po. 


mium on the management of a dairy. I perfectly | 
agree with him in reſpect to the importance of the 


ſubject; | but it is of ſo complicated a nature, chat, 


I am of opinion, no ſettled invariable rules for the 
management of the dairy « can with any propriety be 
eſtabliſhed. The vicinage of a.city or conſiderable 
market-town; the reſidence of a populous: neigh- 
bourhood ; the nature of the paſture on which cows 
are fed; all contribute to dictate a variety of ma- 
nagement, without an attention to which the far- 
mer's profit will be e Wer 


In places were butter may be ſold thivaghbor 
the year on an average at ſeven-pence or eight- 


pence per pound; I have found the moſt profitable 


method to be, that of making butter, and bf 


ſkimmed'cheeſe. In this way (on our land, which 
may be valued at from 208. to 258. per acre) ſix or 


ſeven pounds may be annually made from a good 
cow; 7 her the OT of two acres and a 


half 


©. 
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half for her ſummet and winter feed. The dif- 
ference of price between. this kind of cheeſe, and 
the beſt ſort, cannot be eſtimated at leſs than 88. 
per hundred weight. This declaration may pro- 
bably ſurpriſe you, when you compare it wich Mr. 


Davis's account of the Dorſetſhire method, where,” 


| he fays, they © take all the cream from the cheeſe, 
* and yet the difference of price at market is * 


7 ſhillings per bundred weight. N 


believe, moſt ſtewards, who ſuperintend manors 


devoted partly to corn and partly to dairy farms, 


will verify ;—at leaſt, I have never met with one 
_ who controverts it. | 


But perhaps the 8 for the plough wilt 
dieſixe me not to confeund the abuſe of a thing with 
its intrinfic excellence—and ſay, that the generality 


of corn farmers are moſt egregious flovens;—that 


lands devoted to the plough are not. confined to 
ſuch a mediocrity of profit as 20s. an acre that 


the produce of artificial graſſes (without which a 


well-· managed arable farm cannot exiſt) far exceeds 


a4. coturat graſs, both in; reſpert of quantity: 


and 


. 
inferiority of the plough, with reſpect to profit, 
than the ſuperior punctuality of the dairy farmer 
in the payment of his rent. This obſervation, I. ' 


] 
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179 J 1 
and nutrition: that the ſtcaw-yacd is a moſt con 


venient place of reception for the caw when. ſacod 


de adduced, to ſhew the propriety of walking in 
the middle path, and of judicioully blending π 
with paſture, in the proportion W of e 
the her bo the Hanger, 1 9 


To b 2 7 1 TY 


Sic Tins Bawers line dess, for which. 
I return you my moſt cordial thanks. In hins we 
ſee happily combined the polite gentieman and dhe 
practical farmer. His method of cultivating um 


nip-rooted cabbages,f I have myſelf practiſed with 
r ee 
mending it ta the natice of 2 


I 2m, c. 
ok JOHN BILLINGSLEY... 
Abrwick-Grow, Nov. 14. 1784. 
— — — — — 
Arrels * 5 : 1 
or the c dm. oft gates 
By Joun Kina, ela; in a Linas thanked; 


I HAVE been favoured with your letter, . 
ring after the method adopted in this county for 
the cultivation of carrots; and ſhall think myſelf 


+ See Acticle XVII. Þ ans | 


5 The foil proper for the cultivation of 1 this uſeful 

woot is a ſandy loam, of about ſeven or eight ſhil. | 

{ Iings per acre; that on which I have uſually grown 
them is of a ſharper nature, and not ſo valuable. 

L have variouſly ſown them after turnips, ſummer- | 


1 8 1 


to eommunicate upon that ſubject, ſhould de 
thought worthy the attention of your very reſpecta- 
| le Society, or in the leaſt degtee tend-to promote 

OC eps ſo laudable art inifticution. 5 | 


land barley, and peaſe ſet upon a rye-graſs ley; the 


-  - £xop upon the firſt has generally been moſt produc- | 
ve next to that I ſhould prefer the latter. In the 


firſt inſtance we feed off the turnips by the begin- 
ning of February, and then lay the land up on ſmall 


balks or furrows, in which ſtate it remains until the 


ſecond week in March, when it is harrowed down, 
double-furrowed - to. the depth of about twelve 


inches, and the ſeed fawn thereon, at the rate ot 
four pounds and an half to the acre. As ſoon as | 


the plants appear diſtinctly, they are ſet out with a 


{mall hoe, at the diſtance of fix inches from each 


other; they are afterwards hoed twice more at dif- 


ferent times, according as the crop ſeems to require 


it:; and it is not unuſual to harrow then between 
the hoeings, which does no injury to the root; and 


frequently ſaves the * of a third . fot 


theſe 
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be turned up by a fingle ploughing, and greatly - 
promotes the growth of the ſucceeding crop of 


of 81 is e 
theſe threẽ hoeing 1 commonly mY bon 6 ben 


1 een, ane Mer _ 


2 * 5 
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| When and d ee v6 a 
peaſe, I uſudlly' plough the ſtubble as foon ab the 
harveſt is over, in order that the lan} may puge 
itſelf of weeds; in December it is laid up in ſmall 
balks to receive the benefit of the Hoſts; i Fe- 
bruary it is harrowed downzand manured at the fute 
of fifteen loads per acre; the manure is ploughed 
in to the depth of about four inches, and in the 


middle f March the land is double furrowed, 


and the ſeed ſown, By purfuing of this method, 


the manure lies in the centte of the ſoil, and nor 
only affords nouriſhment and ſupport to che ea 


in its perpendicular progreſs, but renders it eaſy to 


barley. With this crop I uſually lay down the land 


with rye-graſs, in which ſtate it remains for two 


years before it is * ploughed u * nf 
times longer. e 


is - #7 Foe & £07 ; Fe F 1 
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: Ws eqriglibing fir to le 0 N out 
to my labourers, ſometimes by the acre, and ſome- 
times by the load, containing forty buſhels; for the 
former, if a good crop, I pay for taking up and 
topping ten ſhillings and ITS, = e * 
1 . 
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the latter, from one ſhilling We lie and 
two pence per load, taking particular care of the 
tops, which are equally valuable with the roots for 
cows, ſheep, - and ſwine. After the carrots are 
taken up, I lay them in an out- houſe, and cover 


froſt, though it is not unuſual for ſome farmers to 
let them continue in the ground until they are 
wanted, which is leſs expenſive ; and the weather. 
muſt be extremely ſevere to injure the crown of the 
root, Which is more hardy than either a, turnip 
or potatoe. - There is only one objection to which 
e appears to be liable, viz. that of the 
ground being ſometimes rendered too hard by tbe 
froſt to admit of their being taken up; but this 
may eaſily. be obviated, by eee eee, 
tion in he grower. oF VO CR ee 


Reſpecting the weight of 10 2 acre of carrots, 1 
confeſs my curioſity has not yet extended ſo far as 
to determine that point; but as to quantity, I 
uſually grow from 200 to 50 em E acre, 
W we ſell at 2 1 pers ROT. 
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pr hana ſtraw, to guard them againſt the 
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— might b be hit upon- to miſe pro 


df trees, chat would-at ones decorate nd er 4 | 7 1 


Prove adrntgrous wa the Hack; o 7 it ig eme. Th 2 
This ſpecies. will ren grow to valuable onde; : Es 
and when intermixed i in the rows with the papel, 3 
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ſerved eee ee of che latter VV 
kind, which its proprietor (who knew not hm it Ml 
came there) called by the name of, the e. it, BY 
Wich the farmer's permiſſion, I lopp'd numerous 
cuttings or ſmall ſtands of the ſormer, and many x 


24 ſuch from the latter, which had been for ſome years _ 1 
2 propagate®. in nan Thegeneral -— Ml 


length of theſe ſtands was from ſive to ſeven feet 
I planted them in the following method, on te 
boundary of a piece of upland heath-ground, . 
be incloſed, end in the 1 „„ 
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Upon the interior edge of the intended ditch, | 
holes were made about ten inches deep, and two 
feet from its brow; and their contents (the turf ex- 
cepted) were thrown off, In theſe holes the cut. * } 
tings were placed, and a ſpade full or two of earth, I 
from different ſoils previouſly mixed for the pur. 
poſt, filled up the holes, and fixed the curfings 
firmly. Upon opening the ditch ſoon after plamt- 
ing them, I had the turfs piled round each, | 
about a foot abe ve the level. Aſter this the con- 
tents of the ditch were thrown up to form-the bank, 
which left the ſtands in the middle of it. This 
was the whole proceſs reſpecting them. A layer of 

quick was then planted; and the bank guarded with 
thorns. Theſe cuttings generally ſueceeded, and 
have grown in height at leaſt two feet annually ſince 
planting, which was in the ſpring 1782, and now | 
meaſure from ten to twelve feet from the lope of | 
the bank, with their branches ſo enlarged and ex. 
_ tended, as gives me reaſon to expect that in two 
more winters they will be equal in ſire and extent 
to thoſe cuttings from whence they proceeded. I | 
have extended this mode of planting- to ſeyerdl | 
different ſpecies of willows, which have wy o ſue | 
|  Ceeded, SEAL RET” 1 


| WED reaſon to believe; that IS 
been * and longer, wy; would have thriven 
7 | proper-| 


R W 
proportionably:; having about twelve years tes 
planted truncheons of both theſe pieces of poplar | 


(perhaps nine feet long, and about the ciecumfe-  - 
rence of a common hop - pole) on a gravelly bank 8 
of a ſtream, (but ſome yards from. the current of _ 


water) which are now in girth from 24 to 28 


inches, five feet from. the ground; and 1 


equal to mn, oaks aa Or ws; 
4s wenne, bo) 7555 ; * WAGSTAFEE.. 
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(N. B. res eee, e 
riiſing large trees in hedge : rows, that the crops of grain 


receive injury from their roots and ſhade; but from trees 
of the poplar elaſs, no hurt can ariſe; Jour thing thrives 
under their ſhade; and few ſpecies of 


many uſeful and valuable properties. The. timber is 
incomparable _ for - turner's ware, bellows, and heels for 


women's ſhoes, and many uſes in the farm-yard and its + 
appendages, light carts, Kc. By EveLyN anne 1 


it is recommended as a" very" excellent wood (eſpecially 


the abele kind) for floors, and wainſcoting rooms; being 
. 1 


or dry air than moſt others. 
Dr. Howren obſerves; 60a eee e 


vation confirmed by experiments) that by the quick growth 
of theſe trees, and their value when cut, boggy or marſhy | 
ground planted with them will e more 4 acre 
B ˙³¹1¹̊ oe! e 
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fitable, as well from the quicktieſs of its growth, as for its 
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All Confdenr that in _—_ for any benefi⸗ 
cial purpoſe, grazing is the farming of gentle- 


I 


men. But where, as with us, hay ſells high, it is | 


neceſſary, and probably in general more profitable, 
to have one- fourth of the land in four fields arable, 

for a ſupply of winter and ſpring artificial paſ. 
turage. The coach-horſes of any private family,” 
without any material reſtraint, will conduct this 
buſineſs under one good farming. ſervant; and the ; 
heavy expence of many labqurers, and. a team, 
which none but a mere farmer can manage to any 
ceconomical purpoſe, and whoſe attention for a 
| neceſſary return muſt continually be 7 hy to 
matters of the m king; will be avoided... | 


* 2 * FO j 


In thi e diſpoſal of Sen _ een Kitts men, 
avoiding the expenſive whims of taſte, may fairly 
attend to this, as it leads to that gardening neat- 
"neſs, on which profitable farming depends) a field 
or two of perfectly hoed crops form in the ramble 
a neceſſary contraſt to the grazing grounds, and 
with good low hedges, a few clumps of planta- 

4 = 5 8 80 tion, 
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- aw . 
a little water, make together on any ſpot, without 
| woods, lawns, lakes, or temples, an ornamented | 
farm within the reach of every country gentlema 
who may ſatisfy: his honeſt pride, and not «rn; 
"0008 en neh Als: * income. 5 
e 19 e 1 
That E e eee 
purpoſe of-fallows, is at leaſt moſt Oey" but 
as this management cannot be efſectual on heavy 
ones, but at a large expence, and ahi: return from 
the chance of ſeaſons may not be greater on te 
vhole than from allowing after every third or 
bourth crop. which is a rough but ſure mode of 
preparing his land; no common farmer will ven- 
ture the nectflary expence, nor conſequently. can 
by leaſe be entruſted with the privilege of conſtant 
- cropping. -- With us three . crops are allowed in. 
ſucceſſion, provided beans, peaſe, turnips, each at 
leaſt twice well hoed, or clover, be one of the 


crops, and then fallow, + - HE 
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On 3 our 1 cultivate one e 


acres of Se moiſt, nbd; Ly 4,49 


6 « Many of our 33 PRs 9. 255 2 "GE con Ek eos 
© tivate'one hundred acres of moift arable land, as the time for working * x 
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n 6 
ſummer ; and, by two or three hoeings, turnips : © | 
enough for winter, to maintain probably as many 


cattle, as in the beginning of this century were fed 


were then little more than rough 'cow-paſtures, 
Our medium crops, about three quarters of wheat, 


four quarters of barley and oats, three quarters of - 
beans and peaſe, per acre. . Rent, een 775 54 


w—_ 15 18. W 


We 1 3 4 owes 9 
double · breaſted plough to earth up betwixt the © | 
beans. Our hoeing re, Ge . the tuo 
per acre, whine ay In general a third Night A 


hocing is eſſential, and pays well; as theſe ſtronger 


foils, chus pulverized, and. richly dunged, and the 
o 5 . grow 


turnips not left name bs 


lo once preſented to the late 9 worthy r repre- 3 
fentative of Colcheſter, Mr. Gaar, a fpecimen of 


three; turnips, that weighed. twenty pounds each, 


from-an acre where one with another every turnip 


was conjectured to weigh fix pounds. Six ſtalled | 
Scots were fattened from four acres. The only 
ONS: from the chance of ſeafons, either in 


feeding 
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9 on, we: catting” nn. ion then 
ſoils; the injuring the produce of the ſucceeding 
crop, eſpecially barley, by not being able ro form 5 


N 


; 2 fine ſowing tilth. The land theref : 
very early cleared; and conſequently 4 0 of 755 
drawing and preſerving 9 WOO be oF wa l 
greateſt benefit o us. if Ra 
A tenant of my own, and my 3 „ 
bour, is, in ſoil, cropping, produce, and labour, _ | 2 


an inſtance, not here in the leaſt ſingular, of hat 
I have advanced ; his four horſes, very far from DD 
ſtrong ones, (for with us there is an abſurd care. 

leſsneſs in this Point) cultivate thus one hundred 1 
arable ſtrong acres. As a- pair more, all hazard; _ 


decay, and expence included, could not be kept 

| under 2ol, per annum: at the end of a twenty one 

years' leaſe, ſuch a man, by keeping only che bane 

| number ſufficient, and working them to the ut- 4 
moſt, and avoiding the | arade 1 a a f- harte team, „ 
will have er 1 2 5 I; 8 | 5s | 

Pardon my lite if his eee 

; pleaſed; without any exemption, to have taxed = 

5 every, horſe above three years old, at five ſhillings, p 

| or even half of it, per annum, we had a been ; 

E benefited; the ſtate, by a more profitable taxi te 

- farmer, by being compelled-to ſave ſo much more 
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| honof their. fair work; andthe publick, by te | 
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That oxen on ſmall farms „ 
bot anſwer ſor work, I believe; nor would the 
faving from the fattening them, afterwards, be iv | 
great as at firft ſeems probable; hut on large farm 
and heavy cartage, they muſt ſurely be very profit. 
able, comparatively with an expenſive team of 1 


. horſes; through the ſcandalous number of which, 


and the luxurious mode of uſing and ſupporting 
3 a very large portion of our beſt paſturage is 
. thrown: away; a crop of oats: made as valuable us | 
one of barley; and, be our export of wheat an 
malt again ever ſo” productive, à melancholy de. 
duction to be made on its neat produce, by the 
quantity of oats annually imported. to anſwer our 


moſt prodigal cunſurnpeion; 


That you may not 


à a courſe of twenty-one ſucceſſive crops, in which 


Fe mag ns neatly three times hoed; the wheat 


The land richly dunged for turnips; the 
4 and W and the . tarp s 
into | 
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imagine 3 0 


at haranguing upon evils, without forming ſome 
practical ſcheme to. counteract them, I ſend vou 


. fred We but ate 


conſtantly ſeparated by either pulſe or herbage. In 
ſuch a ſucceſſion, the beans, peaſt, and turnips, 
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10. Winter-tares 
11. Barleß 
12. Clover 
13. Wheat = > 
14. Turnips 
15, % 
16. Peaſe 
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e The value of turnip crops in Elter is generally zl. ſometimes more, per acres 
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As 1: have-drought the medium quantricy/ as 
| price of cc emp in the ſame round ſum, it may 


not be thought exact; in the former, I conjeRture, 


I have not exceeded; and believe, that in ſuch 4 


courſe, on proper land, however the produce 


might: annually vary, the total profit on tbe whole | 
would at the end of the period be gained. The 


., expence of ſuch a courſe of cultivation depends ſo 


much on local and temporary circumſtances, on 
the nature of foil, ſtate of ſeaſons, &c. 58 wh i 


belt len to every one's Pu e 


I begin with an additional WPI of ii 1 


acre, as on our heavy lands a fallow is ſuppoſed ne- 


ceſſary for that crop, and to pay by the increaſed 
produce. But in general, on friable land, 1 ſee no 
reaſon why the hoe and the plough, when gs 


and quickly uſed, and where capital, ſpirit, and 
attention, are not wanting, and the quantity of land 


wot ſuperior to theſe exertions, ſhould not afmays le- 
eee the e ere which, 
Ainacy, timidit, or parſimony diſguiſed; nor why | 
a bong leaſe, with a reſtraint on the four laff years, 
might not permit a ſucceſſion of crops ſo cultivated. | | 


Under ſuch reſtrictions the produce of the tenant, 


however quick, would be the landlord" s e | 
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wheat {ite Nene Han: 25 \proficble 6 
ſucceſſion; but in time even theſe land en,, 
feited, with the clover at leaſt; and.'trefoil, and _ , 


ray-graſs, are obliged to he uſed to gain a ſwarth; »* _ 
With us wheat at every fourth, or — 0 
fifth year, is thought'a nece "oh 0 
: „ 1 N "mi Wr 8 
1 4 preceding rotation, 1 have given, 2 the 5 
moſt productive, five crops of wheat, and ſour of 
barley, and two of evety other r; ſo that the variety, 5 
and chance of laſting benefit, ſcems as "gs. : 
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43 "et NE - | 
oY | ture theſe obſervations row: attharoagh hunden. ; 

ly that a moſt liberal encouragement of agriculture, | 15 
nd and unrefrained ſale of its produce, is ultimately - 2 
nd the only ſure; means of promoting manufactures, 


commerce, and population; and that if, inſtead of 0 
the policy inevitably fatal to a free and commercial 

ſtate, furniſhed with, ſuch. a variety.of, native po- phe 
ducts, of extending dominion, and, forcing, trade, 


ſimilar encouragement, bad been given towards co- 
lonizing and cultivating our waſte lands; every man 


would have kept at home; and ſuch inducements 
would have made him equally induſtrious there, in Ta, 
his | PRONE; and e . would. have © + 

| | Produced . 
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double the return to the community, to 
that of any vngrant whom poverty or ſpeculation 
ever carried wo! gain bread . ee his for- 
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1 ply to the Queries ſent to me by your Secre- 
tary, I ſend you the following Anſwers. Permit. 
me to repeat my beſt wiſhes for the proſperity of 
your Society, and the ſucceſs of their very laudable 
endeavours to promote the advancement of Agricul- 
ncaa ants you that Tam, with great ſincerity, 
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3 | Your mot obedient ſervant, Bee 
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Cup 1ſt; Wat are che kinds 
you generally obtain the beſt crops fe 


1. peaſe, cats, beans, vetches, 5 1 
4 ſown, and the average: er per 5 
f Wincheſter meaſure? ©. ; 1 
: 1 j they are 5 | e | 
g to clay, the. better. On bach! Fs al 

P pulverized, we frequently get of wheat from four DEE: 


to five N beans from five to ſeven quarters, 
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2 2 3 w fuck. | 
perſection, farmers ſhould fow three of wheat per acre? Certainly two. | 15 . 
dae, even in te bet way, would be folly oft, e 4/6 „„ 


| 3. Peaſe 


„ I On 


. Peaſe, or Beans5—the latter alirays in rows, 
hand- hoed twice with: 2 tuo. inch hoe near and 
between the beans, horſe-hoed twice, and laſtly 


carthed with'a horſe-hoe. After the beans are off, 


ve plough ſhallow with a broad ſhare, and harrow 
up, and burn the weeds aaron ans. cc 
nen for wheat.” - 0 
On dur ordinary, ſandy, or Was Many Fas | 
hea] land, «pontoon eee 5 


1. Wheat. th 


aſter cacly peaſe. 


them at the ſame time. 


With barley and oats we fow lovers next yea 


: 2. 34. | 


wheat, and laſtly _ 


After that, 79 Mc foe winter | 
vetches or rye, and cat them off with opti 
5 bullocks in the ſpring- 

Then plough . 4 incl 
each time harrowing off and burning the weeds; | 
chen lay on. forty cant-loads of dung per acte. 
We always carefully hand-hoe the turnips, as the 
charge is amply repaid by the crop. Sometimes, 
— we woah ee of N 


Oats and va will adn eelpecially * | 
from five to ſeven quarters per acre, after a good | 
turnip ſeaſon, and the crop well fed off wich 
ſheep, eſpecially if good hay and oil-cake be given 


7 A a> a 


ih 


times added. 
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2, 4d. What, manure now. generally n 
you find moſt, ſerviceable, an the following ſails 


reſpedively, viz. tiff clays, | light God, anc 724 


moory, cold and wet. ot 1 
braſh land Win what quantities are the at, ma- 
nures laid on per acre; at what ſeaſon; and how 
long will each laſt without renewal?” 3 


A. On ſtiff ws or And eee 
land, lay marle or chalk early in the winter, at the 


rate of eighty cart- loads per acre; which will laſt 


twenty years; nen ug and lime TR 


SF: + $36 & _ 
* 


1 * 
rw #793 12 % 10 ON? 4 


9. 4th. Have you diſcovered any NEW manure 
more efficacious than thoſe generally uſed; 'and 


which may eaſlly be obtained in large e 
If ſo, what is it, when and how applied? 


4 Dung made by fat bullocks fed on hay and 
oil-cakes, and of ſheep fed on the fame on turnip 
lands. Large oxen, will eat twenty pounds. of oil- 


cake per day, hut Welch e will eſe " 
with half the quantity. 


2. 5th. What is the beſt DO un for cold 


wet paſtures which cannot eaſily, be drained? . 


A. Wood-aſhes, coal-aſhes, with fowl ar = | 
geons dung ſpread thin. eee eee, 
Vol. mn. Cn H te Be made L en. 
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L bib. What materials do yon find beſt and 
moſt laſting for covered drains or land ditches? -: 6 


4 Ragged ſtones or brickbats, or rather flat 
ſtones, two ſet on edge eight or ten inches aſunder 
and a third over; and where theſe cannot be had, 
black-thorn or: other buſhes. Some perſons S 
turf with the graſs fide downwards, tearing a bol 
e ee ee Fee 1% 2 | 


l * 
* 21 * 8 * 3 8 


2 K 7b. What are the kinds. of ms" which 
you have found. from experience to thrive beſt on 
bleak barren ſoils, cold rate, bogs, and black 
Moon ground? h 

A. Scotch firs on bleak barren foils, e 
in a northern aſpect. On cold ſwampy bogs, the 
Dutch willow will do great things; but aſh will-ſuc- 
Food better, and 1 1s far more uſeful and profitable 

2 81b. What are your methods of raiſing 1. 
cem, ſainſoin, and burnet; ; on hat lands do you 
find them to anſwer beſt; and what the 1 


N ? 
2+: Lucern ſucceeds beſt in drills one foot afun- 
der ;* and kept clean by a fimall plough drawn'by 


's We apprebind a Giftance of atleat elghtoen inches Would be better 3 and oc- 


caſion leſs damage to the plants by the borſe going between tbe rows. From 
various experiments made to aſcertain the beſt di 2 rows of lucera, 


the fineſt and heavieſt crops have been from rows two feet apart. | 


7 „ 
4 * 1 


one 


— 


plants? 


pd paſture, the uſe of oxen is dee 


one horſe” Sdinfoin-fleuriftiee möſt h chilkye 
and dry ſtone ſhattery land, on which it will pres 


duce two tons per acre on an average, for fourteen. 


or fifteen years. Burnet is indigo * 
rn _ wy as uſeleſs. _ 


13 oF 22 | 
3-4 0 . 45 1 lt I 2 


2 w_w__ 44280 Guerin; -enininhlacſiadcy' ads 
ducted; and what, is the beſt method of preventing 


or ſtopping the I. of the bd on the young 


1 173 


Wo 4 ; J. 1 5 
N * 1 Sz s its 


A. The firſt part aden . Aude 


ſecond. To prevent the ravages of the ſſy, ſome 


good is ſometimes done by running a light roller 
over them with n ee TIA 64: n 
behind i it. MD! i 4 


S. 10th. Do yon prefer ine UriNt-to the broad- 
caſt method of ſowing grain; in renn oo 
on what ſoils? . 


A. When lands are bol and buen u he drill is 
certainly preferable to the broad-caſt; as by that 
means, the horſe-hoe gx, be uſed.” 


OF» 3 


9. 11th. What is is 12 comparitv zores. of 
wing oxen inſtead of, | 10 irſes i 


4. Where a farm canfiſt eee 
| preferable . 


to 


EA 


horſe; and others of lighter kinds. iich 


[ 00 1 


en thar of dorſe, where mem can be procured to 


e 124. Omined, 


L 13th. What new improvements have - you 
m or adopted, mne 
A. Our improvements in implements of duſban- 
dry have of heb years been great and various, par- 
ticularly in drill ploughs, which, by dropping the | 
feed regularly, and depoſiting it at a proper depth, | 
fave a great deal of grain. Of carts we have 
great variety, ſome for dung made ſtrong with two 
wheels for two horſes, and three wheels for on 


1 mite robe an to a n 
er, from whom I received the en 
for (land of a midaling bid: ba | 


7 the firft Query —We have moſt wheat, beans, 
and vetches, if in proper tilth, from tiff land. 


The moſt barley, peaſe, and oats, from a lighter | 
oil. Wheat on ati average twenty eight buſhel 
per acre. We ſow three buſhels. 

One ſack of barley fown per acre produces five 
quarters after 2 Fe — 


acre 


a. $14.4 $KBY +47 
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ITY 


| buſhels of beans, and five buſhels of oats per acre, 
produce from five to ſix quarters. | 


— . 


L 
e pode Wes be ag Mn nn Four 


Vetches, &c. fed off, make a good a ba. 


24 Query. —A* clam fallow, and ſowed with 
clover; after clover, wheat or beans the enſuing 
ſpring on one earth.  Turnips on four ploughings 
and dunged; N Th wy 15 
and clover ; next Wheat. 5 5 

34 06). el bin er a 
fatted with oil-cakes, and fit for all ſoils.. We lay 
on ſixty cart-loads per acre, (each cart holding 
thirty buſhels of 0 which, * or * 
will laſt ſix years. | 


. Query—Wood aſhes are che belt, 5 5 
kill ruſhes. 
6th 4 * Ne duch as we e uſe 


for hops, fixtcen or eighteen feet long, two at the 
bottom and one at top; or green black-thorn co- 


vered vith heath, or looſe ſtones, will do. ; 


"th and 875 Jener —The fame eue from 
Mr. HII I. 


9th Query. * ploughings, ban cart-loads 
of dung, and hoe twice. 1 


oth Query. Same anſrer as ; from Mr. Hua. 


| 
| 
| 


| -curing, 6s. per acre I 16 0 oats, which, 3 


1 J 


"12th Qum.—Kill your ſheep: as ſoon as the rot ; 
appears. a e ene n n | chu 


0 þ 
| ws PIR 
þ . : , 4 
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An — of the Culture and Produce of Six Acres of 
45 Totale an Land of the Value of 205. an Acre. 55 
C3457 | (By: Joun BILLINGSLEY, eſq.] | 


N the year 1781, this field was in graſs, an old 
turf that had not been ploughed for more than 


20 years, | Firſt year 1782, black oats on the lay. 


Exrznc gn. Le 4:14, 7; Propuce. | FF," 4.0, 


Ploughing the fllt noe wider 7725 — poloagg o 
than 6 inches, and not more at 26s. per qr. 3990 
than 3 deep, 10s. peracre 3 © © N. B. Some ſold 

Seed 5 buſhels per acre, and for gan 77 751 7! i-th 
ſowing =< - - = SANS Ten loads of firaw 
Harrowing with blunt ſhort- . at 126. . 600 
tined harrow, 25. per acre o 12 © It may be remarked 178 
Replacing ſuch turf as may here, that the great 

| have been pulled up by the profit ariſes princi- 


harrow - - - 0 30 o pally fromthe un- 
Mowing, harveſting, and ſe- common prices, of : 


& gs 


Getting in, threſhing, &c. fold this year for 


and winnowing 18. 6d. per near 30s. uſually ' 
quarter - - - - 2 5 o are ſold ſor 148. or 
Rent 61. Tithe 122. 6 12 0 158. per quarter. 


Sundry expences, ſuch as 
3 &c. fe 40-46 0 
| 19 4 o | "is Yi 
Balance of Profit 25 16 © 4 SE = 


45 0 © 4500 


| ; 4 
| t 1 ] 
Second year, 1783, Potatoes. 
Erz. 4 FA 4 . Propucs, C. 2. 4. 
1752. Nov. 3. ploughing de "Sack: of 240lb. aur. 
ont -ſtubble, at 44. 1 40 Beſt, 550, ſay, : 


1783. Mar. 7. Another plough- „ 110 00 
ing at 3439. 1 40 Middlnggios, | ©: > 

— 25, Harrowing at 28. © 120 at an Per 

30 cart · laads of dung per are, ſack 17 
38. per load, halling included, 75 0 0 Small 30, a 8 

April 27. Began planting, and. Nags 25. 6d. 88 
finiſhed the 25th of May, n 
beds 8 feet wide, ner rr e e ts 

| 24 feet, placed the ſets at 1 foot. % 06154 vers bes Re * 5 


diſtance on the fallow, then | 
ſpread the dung on them, after - . 1 
which they were covered 3 or 4 ET ian „ = 
inches with the earth from the 0 i : 9 
alleys, at 26s. per acre 7,16 © 0 1 | | 
Seed from Dumfries in Scotland, D SO EE 4 OILY 

(very high price) 5 _ to an 1 i I 
acre, at 148. per ſack - 21 00 „„ ; 
June 15. Hooing at Go. . a 2 Ma Co ._ 
Aug. 3. Hand-weeding at 4. 14 in be LA | 
OR. 18. Digging ITY FFF 155 2 
per aerre $8; £404 14 non of 4510 85 
ber ering 5 A | 


Tithe — @ 3 1 100. 
Rent $-% 4252 6 0 00 


Sundries, &c. gn, wry; 0 60. reeds 4/4. 
1:00 bg 887; 


| | ; 6 1 5 ” * 
g 2 44 ; . 
4 p " __— i 
a ; p 47, 25 y CE EF 2 1 #4 & s 7 ; £ * 
296616 4 a - 4 * A. . = * 4 


— — ma . : — 


| J39 19-0- nn | 
Which ta. os of gl. profit per acre, and the land 1 1 
bet in excellent order for wheat. DST .. 


| 14 following p practical obſervations en the 
cul 


[ 10 ) 


| Auer VII. 
"»% the Culture of Potatoes. 
| [By'the Rev, A. 9. Cxosx, Trimley, Suffolk] 
GrnrTLeMtEx, os Now g. 


ture and at of Potatoes, will not, I hope, 


appear entirely unintereſting. They are che reſult i 
of various experiments made for five years ſuc- 
ceſſively on that valuable root, en 


cannot be too much * 


When the pass coop hör hien n rity ng 


in view, I have adopted the een * 
the greateſt ſuccels. | 


The land being well e 1 6 two or t this 
good harrowings and ploughings, is then-manured 
with fifteen or twenty cart-loads of dung per acm, 
before it receives its laſt earth. Then it is thrown 


on to what the Suffolk farmers call the trench ball, 
which is narrow and deep ridge work, about fifteen 


inches from the center of one ridge to the center 
of the other. Women and children drop the ſets 


in the bottom of every furrow fifteen inches apart; 
men follow, and cover them with large hoes, a foot 


in width, pulling the mould down ſo as to bury 1 
| the 


WK TY . Er 3 RE . 7˙ a Ro ns” "ANAL PETAISy 


r r 


ts 1 
the ſets five inches deep: they muſt eceive two or 


three hand-hoeings, and be kept free from weeds, 
always obſerving to draw the earth as much as ol- 


fible to the ſtems of che young plants. I find, by 
repented "rials, che firſt or ſecond wert in April 


ns eee 


10 Me ud ür Mcd b e hgh tt 
October, when the haulm becomes withered, they 


ptough. The ee e ae . 


his plough very deep, that he may ſtrike below all 
the potatoes, to avoid damaging the crop. The 


women who pick them up, if not carefully attended 
to, will leaye many in the ground, which will prove 
detrimental to any ſuoceeding corn, whether wheat 
or barley. To avoid which inconvenience, let the 


land be harrowed, ede de eee, . 


few that _ be left abs tt 


bye bind the ſets will be fifteen ſquare 
inches from each other; it will take eighteen 
buſhels to plant an acre; and the produce, if on 


2 good mixed cg foil, will amount to three 
n ho f 


If the ede are grown as a e for 


Tg 1 prefer en rows two feet two inches 
from 


—ä— wo — — 
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planting, with one or two eyes to each, and the 


cultivated in the firſt method, ſuppoſing the rent 


t 106 1 


ſrom each other, hand- hoeing only the ſpace PR 
plant to plant in each row; then turning a ſmall / 
furrow. from the inſide of each row by a common 
light plough; and aſterwards, with a double- breaſted 
plough with one horſe, ſplit the ridge formed by 
the firſt ploughing thoroughly to clean the inter- 
vals. This work ſhould not be done too deep the 
firſt time, to avoid burying the tender plants; but 
the laſt earth ſhould be ploughed as deep as poſ- 
ſible; and the cloſer the mould is thrown to the 
ſtems of the plants, the more advantageous it will 
prove. Thus fifteen buſhels will plant an acre, and 
the produce will be about three hundred buſhels; 
but the land, by the ſummer ploughings, will be 
prepared to receive ſeed- wheat immediately, and 
nn crop. | WY 


The potatoc ſets ſhould "a cut a week before | 


pieces not very ſmall; two buſhels of freſh ſlaked 
lime ſhould be ſown over the ſurface of the land as 
ſoon as planted, which will an 1 the 
attacks of the grub. W 


The expence attending an acre of N * 


twenty ſhillings, tithe and town charges rather 


— (as in Suffolk) taking up, and every thing 
| included, 


© wm Sd om” A 1 
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included; will be: about ſix pounds. In js yo 
method, n ted.) 


I have many years. fold the OAT: of x my F 
crops for ſeven ſhillings per ſack of three buſhels; 


thus the one hundred and twenty facks would 
amount to forty-two pounds; but they are now. ſo 
much cultivated, that to make a fair, and what may 
be termed a ſure eſtimate, they ſhould be valued 
only as applicable to the feeding and fattening of 
cattle. I am convinced from experience, that they 
are worth three ſhillings per ſack for thoſe purpo- 
ſes, and then the produce would amount to ei ighteen 
pounds per acre. They are excellent food for 
hogs; roaſting pork. is never ſo moiſt and delicate 
as when fed with Potatoes, and killed from the 
barn-doors without any confinement. For bacon 
and hams, two buſhels of pea-meal ſhould be well 
incorporated with four buſhels of boiled potatots, 
which quantity will fat a hog of twelve ſtone, 
(fourteen pounds to the ſtone.) . Cows are particu- 
larly fond of them: half a buſhel at night, and 
the ſame proportion in the morning, with a ſmall 
quantity of hay, is ſufficient to keep three cows 
in full milk; they will yield as much and as ſweet 
butter as the beſt graſs. | 


In fattening cattle, I allow them all Mt will 10. 
a beaſt of about 8 ſtone will require a 
= buſhe] 
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| buſhel per day, but will fatten one-third ane 


tions given by a very ingenious authar,* 1 _ 


L 168 J 


on turnips. The potatoes ſhould be clean waſhed, 
and not given until they are dry, They do not 
require boiling for any purpoſe but fattening hogs 
for bacon, or poultry ; the latter eat them greedily. 
I prefer the champion potatoe to any ſort I ever 
cultivated. They do not anſwer ſo well for horſes 
and colts as I expected; (at leaſt they have not with 
me) though ſome other gentlemen have 72 9 
of rhem as ſubſtirures for oats 1 


| When predilections for old cuſtoms 0 
I hope to ſee the potatoe admitted in the conſtant 
courſe of crops, by every ſpirited huſbandman, 

The moſt beneficjal effects will, I am certain, ac- 
crue from ſuch a ſyſtem. The advantages in my 
neighbourhood are apparent; I cultivated, and fed 
my own children upon them, and my poorer neigh- 


| bours ſenſibly followed the example. A great pro- 


portion of every cottager's garden is now occupied 
by this root, and it forms a principal part of their 
diet. Potatoes are cheap and excellent ſubſtitutes 
for peaſe in ſoups and broths, allowing double 
the quantity. wes. 


Although it is nearly a tranſcript of the direc- 


Mr. HAN w-. | 4 


— 
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£ 100 ] 
take the liberty of inſerting a receipt fre makings 


potatoe ſoup, which I have S diſtributed | 


amongſt the poor to at 
L „ 
An ox's head © — 33 in 6 
Two pecks of potatoes  — — 6 
of a peck of onions '-. -w- 097 
Three quarters of a pound of falt © I, 
As ny RL ES a Ts — 0 $; 
| 4 | Total 3 20... 


Wade at of e i & balk with rhe be | 


ingredients on a flow fire, until reduced to fixty, 


will require one peck of coals, value three-petice. | 
I have added the expence of every article accord. 


ing to their prices with me, that gentlemen may 


nearly perceive at howealy a rate they can feed fixty 
of their poor neighbours. I find from experience, 
2 pint of this ſoup, with a ſmall plece of the meat, 
is ſufficient to ſatisfy a hearty working man with a 
good meal. If vegetables are plentiful, ſome of 
every an en, be added, with a few ſweet herbs. 


I hope may inffidiys the ee will not beef. 


teemed improper; though ſomewhat deviating 


ſrom the culture of potatoes, it may poſſibly be a 
means of rendering them more extenſively uſeful, 


wes is the earneſt and fincere wiſh * 
| Your friend and ſervant, - | 
Trimley, near Ipfwich. H. J. CLOSE. 
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05 * Culture of Serkiferantad cen, 22 
[By Sir TnonAs BERvox, 51 
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_ to find, by a letter ; dem ua S6 
tary, that the importance and value of tutnip= 
rooted cabbages are at length become more generally 
known, and better aſcertained in the Weſtem 


Counties. I have long experienced the. benefit of 
Loy or a late ſpring feed; and laſt year (which 
unfavourable to all the: crops of the common 


Py @Q =» D© 


— 


tem 9 — bc has opened the eyes of my 
neighbours. to ſee the propriety of -a practice they 
had ſo long oyerlooked, ; and neglected; I mean the 
having a portion of their turnip crop of this kind, 
as I have. The following i is my method of culti- 
vating them; and experience convinces me that it 


eee, 


g. nns 2 2. - 


5 — ee ere in 2 pn 
me quantity. of, ſeed, hoc the plants at the ſame 
ſize, leave them at the ſame diſtance from each 
other, and treat them in all reſpects like the com- 


mon turnip. * this method 1 ** always ob- 


8 Fyrregrgrgzs 


a, 


wethers, which, at the end of the firſt: week; aſter 
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tained —— them; to:aſcertiin the 
value of which, I need only inform you, that on the 


23d day of April laſt, having then two acres left of 


my crop, ſound, and in great perfection, I divided 
them by fold hurdles into three parts of nearly equal 
dimenſions. Into the firſt part I put twenty - four 
ſmall bullocks of about thirty ſtone weight each, 
(141b. to the ſtone) and thirty middle. ſed fat 


they had eaten doiyn the greater part of the leaves, 
and ſome part of the roots! I ſhifted into the ſe« 
cond diviſion, and then put ſeventy lean ſheep into 
what was leſt of the firſt: theſe ſed off the re- 
ſo they were ſhiſted through the three diviſions, 


the lean ſtock following the fat as ne 


food, until the n eee 


1 92 $56 
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The oben bullock, ant chirry FI Wes. 


"4 


May, nns and rer 


lean ſheep until the 2th, which is one day over 
four weeks: ſo that the two acres kept me twenty- 


four ſmall bullocks, and one hundred and ten ſheep, 
four weeks, not reckoning - 


ng the overplus day of 
keeping the lean, ſheep: The value, at the rate of 

keeping at that ſeaſon, cannot be eſtimated in any 
common den at leſs Fn! four: pense a week for 
each 


f ma } 


beers procured; which was ſo far from being the 
_ cafe; that hundreds of ſheep and lambs here were 


. the reſt oi AD andre e's food. | 


* 11851 * 12 2 F101] 14} ' be) 


wi will obſerve; e 
ee eee I have claimed 


no allowance for the great benefit the farmer re 


ceives by being enabled to ſuffer his graſs to get into 
a forward growth, nor for the ſuperior quality of 


theſe turnips in fattening his ſtock; both which cir. 
eumſtances muſt ſtamp a new and a great additional 
value upon them. But as their continuance am the 
hnd may ſeem to be injurious to the ſuccecding | 
erop, and indeed will deprive the farmer totally of 
either oats or barley; ſo to ſupply that loſs, I he 


always ſown' buck- heat on the firſt earth upon the 


land from which the turnips were thus fed offt. 


allowing one buſhel of ſeed per acre; for which 


commonly receive from five. to ſix quarters per acre 
in return. And that I may not throw that part of 


| each ny ond one N a; — 
eee dend 108. an. rden. 


„ enen e hid] fare a 

| cole of rceping the Roc at too high a rates it iz | 
beneath the price here in almoſt every ſpring, and 
in this laſt, it would have coſt double, could it have 
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my | 
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my land out of the! fame eat of — with 3 
reſt, I ſow. my clover or other grals-ſceds. with the 


or barley crops, and. have . found 
layer [ley] of- i att 10 


7 q 
4 
LA 
? 75 A . . * * 
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parable vegetable food for cattle, in that ſeaſon o 
the year in which the farmer is generally moſt dif. 
treſſed, and his cattle almoſt ſtarved, a conſiderable 

profit may [likewiſe be obtained, much beyond 

what is uſually derived from his former practice, bx 

the great produce” and price of à crop raiſed at 

ſo eaſy an expence as that of buck-wheat, , which, 

with us, ſells commonly at the ſame price as bot 
_ oftentimes n. and but ee for leſs... 


From repeated: * 1 bave the confidence- to 
believe, no farmer, will ever have cauſe to e 
adopting the practice I have recommended. 

vill ever be found convenient and par ee 
though perhaps in many inſtances not e | 


1 7 $A 


to the degra above-mentioned. 3 


7 by £ 


The land on. which 1 have VETS fown turnip- 
rooted cabbages is a dry mixed ſoil, bag: fifteen . 
ſhillings per acre, I am, Ce. 

- Hethel-Hall,” ANTON BEEVOR. | 
Sept. 11, 771. Bs | 
Vot. III. . 1 
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buck-wheat, in the ſame manner as with the oat | 


* hus you ſee, that in i a moſt incom- 
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: Culture, Fe ; Meth, and Produce of Six Acres of 2 
"foes, being a fair Part of near Seventy Acres, raiſed 
= y John Bala, Ha; for whith the ey Y Pres 
| mium was granted him in the Teur M 


of Freise. C. 1 d 1 PRODUCE. | C. +. 4 
5 Ping ant, a4) ane 1 
OR. 2783, at 48. per acre 1 4 0 potatoes at 48. 120 oo 
| Croſs-plovghing in March 1734 1 4 0 120 ſacks of mid.” 
A Hartowing 4s; per Cre. 0 13 o dle-ſized; 38. 6d. 21 0 
180 cart lead of compoſt manure, . ere $168 
31. per acre — — 18 0e N. . Each fack | 
e eee J ae 
ite ſort:: , | 10.10 0, 9 1 
Cutting the ſets, 64. per ack 9 er al 
Setting on ridges 8 feet wide (lea- "bat 1 Tr 
ving an interval of two feet for | anſſute them, that 
an alley) 6d. w de eee 10 12 © they are worth 
UHdeing at $6. per nere 1 10 mob n a food 
Dl - , for hogs; beſide 
Ie an, 
\ plants, ut $06. per e ** 3 [ov ins u 
Digging up the crop at 8d. for laſt two years at 3 
- every 20 yards in length, he 16. fer ſack, 
bpreadih being 8 feet 460 but I never be- = 
Labour and expence of ſecuring in fore knew them t 
Pie, wear and tear of baſkets, ſo low a price as _ 
"Mio, reed, ſpikes,” &. 108, the preſent. 15 
a e 0/0 At 66. per (ſack, 
Rent 6). Tithe 36. x 625980 the profit would 5 
N be more than 241, 
PS. Y 72 90 per acre, and at 
Froſt lo oo nee zu. perfack, 36. 
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. | 1 * zul «It-may. be proper 9 cn at 
the field on which che above experiment v 


was an oat-ſtybble;; in the autumn 27 1h 


October, it was ployghed and leſt in a rough-ſtate; | 
during the winter. e . 


and harrowed. 4 +. I A6 


on che 8th of Miay Ibrgae pjindg, 8 
out the field into beds qr ridges eight feet wider 5 
leaying a ſpace. of two feet wide for an Alley be- 
tween every two ridges. The manure (a compoſt 
of ſtable dung, virgin earth, and ſcrapings of a 


turnpike road) way then, brought, on- the land, and 


depoſited .in ſmall . heaps on the center of each 
ridge, in the proportiqn of about thirty cart | 


to each acre. A trench vas then opened with a 
ſpade, breadth-way of the ridge, about 4 inches 
deep; in this trench the potatot᷑ ſets were placed, 
at the diſtance of nine inches from each other; the 
dung was then ſpread in a trench on the ſets, and 
a ſpace or plit of fourteen inches in breadth dug 
8 them. 5 


* 
— 4%. a, 


a 4 ” *» 8 
14 ** 1 or. 25 "So 3 i "Mp 
* * 


"When the ay" were above. tat inches gh, 


they were carefully hoed, and bon after the tw 


feet intervals between the ridges were dug, and the = 
contents thrown around the young plants, This 
LE 12 | refreſh= 


occupiecs, and the erbp˙⁵ more abundant, clan aux 


| arts to rhe "Society's wellwither, 


| #6 1 


refreſhment, added to the ample liarltve pe pre- 


dull Beſtewed, ffduced fuck a luxuriance and 


ripidity ef grewen, chat no weed could thew its 


ad- I hebd AGE add, that the land is now in a 


nes of ths higbeſt ſereility, perfectly clean, and 


tee deten prepination either for wheat of | 


ſpring corn. 


+ Te may be ate veblerrrd, thi in this mode of 
plinring, a very Emil ſpace: ef ground is left un- 


-<y*1"o74 


ne | 
149 eee OBOE 91116780 
uten er thoughe-worthy of imita- 
ten, md the iiftute of this ' Eeelleht root be 


thereby in any Hegee emended: it v afford 5 


| And oſt obedien coe. 1 4 179% 
1 +» & 
Pi . e, "BiLLINGSLEY 
e* fn 5s, « nee 1K 4 L 7 aa I, 


P. S. I did not think it neceſſary to fend par- 
tieulan of my whole potatoe crop, as it would be 


$45 in A great meaſure, a recapitulatigh of the: for 
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Aries NX. Tt 5 
between rio of Beans, band-boed' and borfe-boed, 


With cpfervaſines on ran _ NE. 
» Turnips. 2 


[By R. P. ANDERDON, "Y nl 


Sin, As Henlade, Feb. 17 1784. 


HE inſpectors having viewed my experimen- 
tal crop of turnips ſoun in drills, I now 
dle the opportunity of replying uo you 1 
and W . 77 5 


4 # h 
8 4 


The piece of land which ths erp gre upon, 


a OT e een k 

The ſoil is a'poor 0d wor clay ike 05 
wards the north; value only ten ſhillings per acre. 
This was certainly unfavourable to a turnip crop, 


except by way of experiment, to the what ook 5 
| land would produce in the mode 1 e 


ne chene | 


'4 


In the year 15 this field: was ae 0 tur- 


nips, in rows three feet aſunder; the ſcaſon being 
uncommonly wet, the crop was a very poor nenn 


but the alleys between the rows being horſe-hood, 
the Lent TAI one earth. * DIR 


Ate of a Gp of Turnips KAY FN oh „ | 


x + 2 
* 8 
5 
5 . 
4 In 
U 
1 ; 5 
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In January 1783;fourteen carf-loads of dung and 
earth were. carried to, and ſpread upon OA 4 
of Fe field, en Pogre W the reſt, : 


of March, it WA . once, 8 Go with 
double rows of beans about a foot aſunder, with 
alleys more than three feet wide between: the 


double rows. 


in May; ahoatiore were end 3 . in Ihe 
3 June, rolled with a ſmall ſpiky roller; 


then horſe-hoed again, harrowed; and ſown with 


turnips the latter end of that month. The crop 
came up well, but was deſtroyed by the worm be- 
fore the plants were in the rough leaf. The ſame 


alleys, without any further horſe-hoeing or plough- | 


ing; were drilled a ſecond time with turnips. on the 
16th of July, and produced the crop ſhewed to the 
Inſpectors. This crop was hand-hoed the firſt 
time about the middle of Auguſt, and a ſecond 
time about a month after, when the plants were | 
thinned out as near as poſſible to nine inches aſun- 

der, and the alleys moved by going about [i. e. up 
and down] in each of them, with the ſhim, or Kent- | 
_ iſh horſe-hoe,; which promoted, the growth of the 
crop moſt amazingly. The turnips, were of the 
neee white kind; having a few of the ted 


mixed with them. Tg: horſe-hoeing was . 
wit | 


3 


ug] 


with one hore, at the ſmalle 2xpence of fix ſhillings - 
lings and eee ape or leſs echoes | 
ſhillings and ſive- pence per acre. The produce of 
a ſquare perch, fairly taken, weighed 2 cwt. 6lb. 
which is abou AT wounds a lf me sere. 
I ſhall now Ader ks the' erpence f 1 
horſe- hoeing, and two hand- hocings together, have 
not exceeded what the hand-hocing alone would 
have amounted to, had the turnips been ſown in 
the common broad-caft method over the whole 
field;—that' the land is in excellent order for a 
Lent crop on one earth; and that T believe my 
crop is much greater than it would have been if 
ſown broad - caſt, and hoed by hand only, though 
in the moſt perfect manner. In that way, I doubt 
whether this field, in its preſent poor fate, would 
have produced a prone. e 


2 


8 5 


3 
we 
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In this mode of wing t. two ) ounces of ſeed 4G 
good) would be an ample allowance per acre, if the 
ow. eſcaped its enemies the worm and the fy; but 
if they invade it, two pounds may be inſufficient. 

1 owed upwards of fifteen ounces per aer laſt i 


* eee ee ben cd N 
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ö * of the firſt, ſcarcely a plant ſurvived, 


and of the laſt, ſcarcely one plant 1n ten was per- 

mitted to remain by the hand-hoers. And as the 
fupernumerary plants are eaſily pulled out or cut 
up in hoeing; it is beſt — Wa 
n 20 Nr 


4 


Permit me here to enumerate many NY TA 
vantages ariſing from this mode of cultivation i in 
general, and the horſe-hocing part of the prone 1 
in particular. i 3 e 


Fir. That you may have a crop of 5 and 
of tyrnips on the ſame land the ſame year,* 


- 2dly. The Bean crop being well horſe-hoed, no 


ploughing is wanted for turnips, for which the beſt 


Norfolk farmers give five ploughings. f TY 
zdly. It is hoed cheaper, more effettually, and 


| conſequently more-profitably, than in any other way. 


4thly. The ground is kept clean from weeds. ” 4 
Itbly. It is in order for a Lent ti the ſucceed- 
ing year, with one earth. 


" Gbly, The ground is kept i in n heart, if not im- 


f proved, by fallowing your alleys. 3 
_  -9thly. It brings the plant.co, perfoſtion i in \ pour 
ground, where it would not become ſo otherwiſe: 


„To this there is one principal objeftion, vis. that the ſame ſoll cannot be 
proper for both-crops- Scotch cabbages are better adapted to n benn foil, 
© + Of late years, rarely more than three, unleſs the land be full of couch graſ- 


L 121 T 
$thly: Irdoublesthe — . which. 
I have had experience 66... ; Lari 3 2575 2 


9thly. You have (under Providerice 
more within your own power in 155, f 


other method, let the ſeaſons turn out as they will. 


rothly. You may have on the ſame ground, 2 . 
bean and a turnip crop annually, if che land be 6 


ſuitable, and you think proper. 
11/bly. The clay farmer by this mode renders 


Jand which is naturally unfit for turnips, ſo ſree and 


open, by ſeaſonable horſe-hoeings, that it will 
bring that ** * to great . ee 


Many of . are peculiar to this 


mode of cultivation, excluſive of, and ſuperadded 


to, thoſe that attend the turnip crop! itſelf. 5 Fo 


But gering theſe ſuperior and Ss ad- 
vantages aſide for the preſent, may it not be worth 


the attention of the Bath Society, to conſider how 
far it may be eligible to offer a premium for the 
beſt comparative trial between an acre ſown broad- 
caſt with turnip ſeed, and twice hand-hoed; and 


* Thi s 
| * Thiswe cannot help doubting N and uur Me A. too fanguine 


J Nothing renders a clay foil fo free and open, 3s to have k een ts bod. | 
and ſnow, by being laid up in bigh ridges in January and February; which, on 
Mr, A's plan, cannot be dane eel foae- gras e A 0 8 


4 
. 
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fed off in autumn. 
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Another acre by in fide, drilled three feet aſunder 


. roots (by 


"owe 


the lands being twice hand-hoed, and thinned and 


the alleys, twice horſe-hoed,; both acres of land 
being of OO en prepared. 1 


4 | 


At a Pan An it may merit their ee 4 


to encourage, by. ſuitable premiums, the produc- 
tion of the beſt crops that can be got of both beans 


and e on the ſame land the ſame year. 


1 


1 ſhould 11 W notice of the advantages at- ; 


tending a full crop of drilled turnips, ſown about 


' Midſummer; which is; that they will be in the 


ground time enough for two horſe-hoeings while in 
the moſt growing ſtate, which will much enlarge 


the crop for autumn feeding; for to any one, not 
acquainted with the effects of horſe. n it vil 


be W 


8 1 will not be amiſs to alerts, that altHough 
nine inches was a proper diſtance in my poor- land, 


0 Weicauld have yo objedtion to duch » trial; e 
doubt but the weight per acre would be nearly double on the broad-caſt part, while 


"the other would be increaſed in expence by the two horſe-hocings. It would, is 
fact, be fallowing _ the land; which turnips, as a meliorating crop, by no 
means render neceſſary. They are intended e nne 


on land ſuitable for — they do it efſeualh. | 
We perſectiy agree in our opinion with Mr. A. of the advantages of ho 


. hoeing wget (2 4% — ſuch ſoils ſhould never be ſown with turnips, whoſe tap- | 
which they are principally nouriſhed) are far below the oper ation of the 


hoe in a proper ſoil, and cannot penetrate a clay. 'This is proved by the fa 


of Mr. crop. 


yn 


* 


E 
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yet in a better ſolh or in the lame when better cul. 
tivated and manured, à foot or dur teen en in | 
any rows "POOP be ; prefeiable, ” * | 3 , i 8 
I acre? it may he aeritond; t ah I An Aim , 

to myſelf any merit as an i#troducer of drilling in 
rows, and horſe-hoeing turnips ; or of drilling them 

between a crop of beans, | I have only happily 
adopted thoſe modes of practice. The firſt was be- 
gun by Torr“; has anſwered well in Ireland; and 1 


am happy to find by the /econd volume of your Select 
Papers, page 368, is already followed by the beſt 


farmers in Norfolk. The latter has been ſucceſs- | 
fully uſed, for many years, by an honeſt and in- 
duſtrious farmer (Mr. Jou WiLLy)/ of South- 
Petherton, i in this county and I cannot too earneſtiy 

recommend both. For certain I am, that whoever 
ſhall carefully attend to them, in a. favourable 
ſeaſon, will never alter an r Pcs vm 2 2 | 


Judice: does not e 1 


8 


* Although this country Jo MONT EIHRs 2 ITuJon Torr; whole w- 


mo honour, yet it js well known he carried his ſcheme of horſe-hoeing too 


far. It was his hobby -borſe, and he rode it without the ciurb/of reaſons 


＋ Our Secretary being laſt ſummer in Norfolk, ak particular enquiry re- 
ſpecting this, and finds the practice is now totally . OY as the 
Rev. Mr. Crosx informs us, is the caſe in gan. | 


4 We cannot help wiſhing our very ingenious and 3 
A. a little leſs ſanguine in reſpect to the advantages of -borſe-bering turnips. His | 


crop totally contradicts his theory. Turnips will not, by any mode of cultures 


ſucceed well on a poor clay ſoil. Such lands may be far more advantageoully 
m mne will be ann 
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It gives me pleaſure to find by your letter, that 
re ee, turnips increaſes in this county and i in 
Wilts, I conſider that as our greateſt improve. 
ment of late in Agriculture: but to drill them in 


roms, then to hand-hoe and thin them, and after. 


wards to horſe-hoe the intermediate ſpaces, I look 


wann menen. 


The horſe-hoe, by pulverizing the ſoil, gives n 


incxhauſtable plenty of paſture to the plants, when 
the alleys are left ſufficiently wide, and the ground 
is in good heart. I allude to clays, loams, and 


ne um, W eee | 


Wiſhing the Soviet may perfect the cad vat 
they have _ I remain, Sir, &.  _ 


R. PROCTER ANDERDON I 


N. B. The obfervations on the n lene 


nid by the Committee, having been ſent to Mr. 
Anderdon previous to their being printed, he ob- 
ligingly returned the . anſwer — 


3 . mk e eee 
admit it. The horſe-hoe is adapted to plants that want earthing up, or that 
| havelateral fiblous roots 3 which is not ſo mũch the caſe with turnips, as with 
cabbages. 'Turnips derive no other advantage from it than they would from hand- 
Boeing, 08g rs ee eee r 
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Sin, ee 157 5 
« YOU tive ml he pet ity ts c 
alter, what I had Written to you, in reſpect . 
ing and borſe. hoeing of turnips, and have ſent me 
the ſtrictures of ypur Committee thertoh;” 1 have 
reviſed the former, and read over the larrer with at- 
tention, and thoroughly | conſidered them both. 
The reſult is, I think, they may both continue as they 
are, with the addition of a tw words“ only to 
one article contained in my former letter, and of the 
following explanation, which I ackndwiedge to be 
requiſite, and, in my judgment, may be more ſatis- 
factory to thoſe who may take the trouble to read 
the whole, than any other mode or modification; 
and more reſpectful to the Committee, who have” | 


given their attention to comment on GEL I wrote. ' 


« I am ality to be convinced; that in very night 
ſandy ground (on which I have d ho experience) 
the horſe-hoe may be of little ſervice ; but for ſuch 
kind of ſoils on which Thave conſtantly | for more 
than twenty years uſed thedrilland horſe-hoe, which 
are, both poor and rich clays, loam, and ſtone-ruſh, 
(alias ſtone-braſh) or a mixture, as in my caſe, of 
ſmall lime ſtone, and a clayey loam, it has pro- 
duced a ſurpriſing effect, and my N con- 
firms my opinion on ſuch PT 


een du hn hela. e e 


* 


Ein 


* . 


« have aſſerted it will double the rp, and that | 


aſſertion. ought to be explained. I have made 
many comparative trials 'on turnips between this 
8 4 and biogddeaſt ſowing, and always found, on 
” grows, the horſc-hoed crops! the beſt. But here, 
ting the benefits o of the horſe-hoe, by it 
e a crop, 1 I wiſh to be underſtood, that i 


in foils like nun, 2. crop be drilled, leaving p proper ö 
incery Vals for horſe-hocing, and one part be horſe. 


r ee oe nan A 
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5 — loo, imagine, the bare will not ag 
be ſufficiently tried for tbe advantages of it to de 
generally known, unleſs s (which i is more.to be wiſhed 


for, than expected) repeated comparative "trials of 
| horſe-hoed crops with other modes were to be 


made under the direction of government, or ſome 
publick inſtitution, on all kinds of elle in eyery 
county in the kingdom, Ex By ſome ſuch meaſure 
alone, the exact point of diviſion b between the heavy 
clay and the light ſand, where on one fide the 
horſe· hoe would be beneficial, and on the other 
not, may be explored. ph + 


"# 4 
F 428 : 
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7 We are as 4 as Mr. 5 can be to ſee this done; but the expence #t- 
wending it would be too great for the fimnces of provincial Iocieties to deſtag. Ii 
government would allot a few hundred pounds to be ſolely appropriated by the dif 
kerent ſocieties to experiments of -this kind, made in their ſeveral diftxits, 264 
under their immediate inſpection; the great queſtion * on what lands the drill - 
s horſe-hocing huſbandry is preferable to the old broad-caſt ?”” might, is the 
2 FINES, five years, N and N determined. 
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. « Your, Committee! A chat the ſame foi 
cannot be proper for beans and turnips. - Doubtleſs. 
a bean delights moſt in a heavy loam, a turnip in a 
light one. But, like taylors, we farmers, muſt cut 
our coats according to our; cloth. Were I to ſow. 
no turnips: but in a ſoil the beſt adapted to them, 1 
could not get a plant, for I have no ſuch ſoil; but 
while I can get in ſingle rows, four feet aſunder, or 
more, ſrom half a dozen to balf a ſcore; tons of 
turnips per acre, aſter, or rather between a crop of 
beans,f in my heavy lands, (hall feel that pm 
ber: more. beneficial than to drop the mode. I 
believe the medium of the two, {o far as I can judge 
by the eye, or get information, to he ſuperior to 
the average produce of prepared fallow! turnip crops. 
in ten miles round: me. As to the friendly wiſh 
of your Committee, that I would plant the Scotch 
cabbage between my beans, I am happy we agree 
ſo well in judgment: I have done ſo this year, in 
the ſame field where I have turnips alſo ; but thic 
crop of the latter is ſo preferable to that of the for. * 
mer, as to induce me to think the cabbage will not 
| get to ſo great a perfection here, as to be profitably 
introduced on a large ſcale, for want of the profu- 
fion of dung neceſſary for that TOP, which, we 
cannot procure. „ eee 
+ The gelen here jo, whether if n A 
of beans two feet diſtant only, the extra produce of his crop would not have ex- 


ceeded in value that of his turnips? We-think they e; as theſe intervals 
would freely admit his horſe. boe between the CIO” : 
| 1 muſt 


to the judgment of the Committee) that the turnip 


# 


of the". foil, nent the ſutface, and will bring the 


filendly horſe-hocs, I ſhall bring the whitat crop to 
as good maturity at harveſt, as any 1 in the country. 


derives more nouriſſiment from thoſe than from is 


T have thils year had them ten and twelve pounds 3 


— 
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Lund ben wertarte (with che gresteſt deſcent | 


bet an abundanee of very ſmall lateral fibrous roy, | 
cht run ſo Ar in ſearch of food, and feed as . 
vendtlly delt they can penetrate, as thoſe of al. | 
moſt any other vegetable, and the plant certainly | 


tap 400tF*" Thoſe" fine fibrous roots, almoſt im. 
perceptible to the eye, iſſue chiefly from the apple 
or body of the'turnip, and get into the richeſt pan 


planes t0/s tonfiderable magnirude in heavy lands, | 
adupted to beans; when mellowed by the horſe he. 


piece, ſrom the firſt ſowing, (ehe 16th of Jute) | 
which is ſurely 4 profitable fize: and could 1 raiſe 
6hly two turnips of ten pounds each on every 
ſquare yard, it would ors of whe” 3 | 
riot . 


12155 


T met dd Inform yon, thic in Ne 
where my beans ſtood, I have now wheat very | 
prorniſing: and when my turnips and cabbages ae 
off, 1 have no doubt, but by the aſſiſtance of my 


4 This is tit the caſe with thoſe kinds of turnips ah os ch | 
ground, OO IT Or IE | 


Afier | 


* 
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myſelf (from my experience of this year in another 
field) of eee next-wintet;ſhouldinot 
be very unfavourable. - The. following ſummer 

7787] if lives after's trod draffingy1 intendtodrill = 


The next year x78 to drill heans in the ſpring; 
turnips between them at 4 GAP 41 . 
where eme IaRNct 202t? Tre [ia 


Ds — Gorkailing what 
I perceive you: are inclined to call my hobby-hotſe. 
I promiſe you Ic ill not: ride him unreaſonabiy. He 
is a good thing, very tractable, goes very ſure, and | 
has done his buſineſs well far more thantwenty years 
paſt—riow/ahd:tlien a ſmall trim, r falſe ſtep, may 
happen; but ĩt ĩa cominonly the fault of 8 e | 
nm nem e er %% 

14 4 0 lc, N I 


Bur to ay more 1 Making laſt e | 


only tuo loads of hay rom eleven acres of my beſt 
meadow, and making in the whole but a ſmall por. 


tion, L was from nereſſity obliged to turn my mind 
to a ſupply for the ſpring, which induced me to 
ſow turnips wherever I. could; and in one field | 
e row between my drilled wheat on 
0 eee ty eee, Abit 
htl, II. 1 . the 


After hat I. hall avail myſelf᷑ of the good tillage 
of my ground, and drill winter vetches, aſſuring 


turnips all overgtiefiekd,jivrows three ſver aſunden - 


= i din camo a. A 


want a ſeaſonable ſupply of early groen fodder that 
Vw d ee 


[ 1 


dbe 18th of -July;—Auguſti che both and 23d, l 


drilied four rows of winter vetches in each interval 


between the turnips, at the rate of leſa thah one 


peck and three quarters of ſeed to an aer In 
tutnip drop is very acctptablt, and my vetches ſuo. 


enoagh, and give mo the | pleaſing  prolſpedt und 
hope, that I {hall not, when my dry meat ia goti, 


aid uf manure, (which our great maſter Tura did 
not) had ix tit been for the horſe-hocing ſyſtem; 1 
dould not have had two good crops, one vfturnips, 
the other of vetches, - fo ſpeedily: after my wheat; 


nor either of them to be comipared' wich thoſe I 


have. Thoſe vetches, G. I hope you, of ſome ont 
of your ſociety, will ſoon ſce; for I rather wiſh my 
_ ſhould 1 for Rib than od me. 


* ict 


allen ane eh ch ee 


rendets a clay 11 6 free and open; as being lhin in 
high ridges in Jatwary and February; in ſome de- 
| gree every horſeihoed field does ſo, and though: nit 
in fo high a ridge; as in the cafe u à winer fallow, | 


yet the middles of the uiteys are lower than the 


fides; and laſt ſpring I found my ground, after | 
. 1 4 


beet beyond my warmeſt expo. are d, 


F KSgrsag rar ö 
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Paragon arteries UT 
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Ale bene and tyentps, io mellow, that) g- 5 


withſtanding I intended to have given it three 
earths, I found it in a ine order with ane as an 
ground I ever ſeeded with Lent corn and my oat 
crop turned out for the feaſon accordingly. I am 
certain I make double the clear profit of my 


common method ee e 
of this ee . 
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E Gobeed, if the e 
„ ˙— ITE that the 
le- hoeing huſbandry, at the firſt. outſet, will be 
MI to any, were it only for the deſtruction 
of furze, fern, and other rubbiſh, which will for 


men Bris © ecm int 2 00 
nin bhitrg nad et onart 1 | 
Ab oof Pots» : 
been taught to:believe, it is a Jcading- principe in 
agnculture to make met ground dry, dry wet, heavy 
light, and light beavys I am ſtrongiy perſuaded, 
that when the light ſoils have been manured with 
marl, clay, lime, or other heavy ſubſtances, it will 
be difficult to find the land, or che turnip crop 
thereon, in &drills/three ſbet aſunder, chat may not 
be admirably | improved by the horſe-hoe, and - 
brought to conſiderable perſedtion. And the ex- 


* „ periment 


ploughed ground, char I thould do if I followed the 


— — 
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periment on a ſmall ſcale will bew atk. | 
e 


row, a rill-ploagh and bote. 
With great repel, Lam, 
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85 oed du, of Beans with Tuenips, 1 %% 
| , TroMAs' Pavien, i in a Letter to the Secretary 1 


: 
' 44 v7 


7 9199 Ns da 
755 ldiddos n tas ne Ix I 41 


thereof to you, I have frequently been conſidering 


whether the method adopted by 'Mr.\AxDeroon, | 
or that generally practiſed in Norſolk and other 
count ies, (viz. ſowing in broadcaſt and twice 1 


hand: hoeing) might be er be I 
dee beg en Ait 415 I 


/ This,$ ir, nne wide: PRO 
| fiderable importance; and though I am apprehen- 
five it cannot poſſibly be determined but by repeated” 
accurate experiments, which may not for a long 


time 


IINCE I had the pleaſure of viewing; M. 
Axpzxpow's turnips, and making à repo | 


S. 8 g. - Q 2 


e W 1 


ds be obtained, I; have taken the 1 
— with a few-thoughts that have.occurred; | 
to me on this ſubject, in hopes they may meet-your- | 

, and probably be the occaſion of DO: 
experiments for the deciſion; a this queſtion...) 


I vin rkcibalideny W acepof beans 
drilled in ſngle/ roxy at ſour feet diſtancer and the 
turnips, like Mr. AxpzRDoN's, drilled in the inter- 
vals at a proper ſenſon; in order to aſcertain the 
weight, there will then be four rows of ſeventeen 
feet in length to make a ſquare perch, whereas the 
length of Mr. Aupzabox's was only fiſteen feet 
eight inches. This, Sir, will make a difference in 
the weight of a peroh from 230 to 249 pounds; 
and in the weight of an acre from 16 tons — itn 
2978. e to 17 tons I St. aur. n 10 405 

owt off3 lo in 3 1 471 11141 585 

Each ith at this diſtance (viz ſous feet from 
row to row, and nine inches in the rows) muſt oc- 
cupy a ſpace of three ſquare feet, conſequently the 
14520; but if ſawn in broadcaſt, twice hoed, and 
the diſtance on an average 15 inches, each turnip 
vill then accupy, but little, more than one ſoot and 
2 half, and the number produced in an acre may be 
about 27920, which (allowing them to be of the 
1 magnitude) will weigh bowing Gay tons 

HF Y ns and 
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and four hundred weight. From henes thete ay. 
pears « manifeſt ſuperiority in faveur of th brad. 
caſt and hand- hocing; perhaps of ore conſecquenoe 
than the op ef beans (drilled he ee 
ſonably be enpected to be worth. Ac 


- Being almoſt an entire ſtrunger to ik u 
to aſcertain, with any tolerable degre of | 
accuracy; the difference with 'reſpeRt to the eu. 
pences: but am inclined to think, chat the expwice 
of drilling and botſe-hoeing the beats, together 


4 > 444 S47 
p 


with drilling the turnips in the manner Mr. Avvo. 


nom did, muſt be conſiderably leſs than that of ful. | 


lowihg and preparing the ground, and ſowing the 


There is one dennen more in b 
Arllling between the beans, which I muſt conſeß 
has confiderable weight with me, viz. the gret 
chance, if not an almoſt certainty, of preſerving | 
the turnips from the depredatiotis of the fly; for. | 
4 Mr. AuDADON his had Reveril ſuch crops With- | 
Gt any damage of that kind, I S ppoſe the brane 


to de almoſt a Certain preventative.® | 


 # "hls 6e bocbt; ab Hit actindd to Gi thitr Eapthg they bade 
The. 


em ſore WN 


turnips in broadeaſt; to which may be added 
another advuntage; namely, the facility of hoeing 
2 drills, in G. of the anden 


11... . ᷣͤ Tec. cc. 


tus 1 


ſcems to me to be this: if the crop of beans drilled 
as above; after deducting the ſhed, end {ome ad- 


0 
33 + 4 
+ 
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another, ſuppoſed to be as valuable as the quantity 


broadcaſt method more than in the other, I ſhould 
not heſitate to declare my humble WIEN) in favour 
of pe bao 8 beans, © i 


I apprehend, be ſufficient to ſettle this point, and 
the value of a few ſuchcrops of beans would be cafily 
found; but from hence there ſeems to ariſe amchen 


queſtion, Wha are tumipe worth FE. an 


& F F A SE > 
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In 2 to this, ſome of your 8 = 
reſpondents have informed” us, that a ſheep of 


twenty pounds a qiiarter: wilt eat twenty pounds of 
turnips in twenty-four hours. According to this 


that ſize 112 days, or ſixteen weeks, which at 
four-pence per week only is five ſhillings and ſaur- 
pence; at which price ] imagine they may be fairly 
valued, after d the reaſonable expencg 
drawing and carting them into another field, with- 
put 1 which they are dot VAT ſo valuable.” 
"Thang 
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The principal point in determining this queſtion 5 
ditional expence- in taking the crop off the ground 


of turnips that might-reaſongbly be expected in the = 


A very fow ekperitnencs, carefully _—_ 3 


calculation, a ton of turnips will keep one ſheep of 


[ 136 ] 
Though I have no notion that the communica. 
tion of theſe few thoughts to you will be produc; 


tive of any good effects, unleſs: they ſhould happen 
to be the means of occaſioning a few:experiments; 


I was ſtrongly - inclined to trouble you with them 


you will therefore be kind ge e excuſe the 


een and believe me vas be, 26111 ginnt ie 


Sts, TOE Hoc tar Rag ec, 
2 p 175180 0 
ö | Your moſt obedient humble ſervant,” EY 
We fti-Monkton, 45 nen rann 


nene 23, 1784. | 1 8 5 
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[Mr. — b ede r an aoention which ö 


is ſeldom exerciſed in vain on agricultural ſubjects; but ye 
wiſh him to conſider that Turnips are by no means 
adapted to land fuitable for beans. N would in 


eee eee 
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On making Butter and, Che 9%. 
- [By Mr. HAZARD, of. ee kee 
e e OR % A eee 
S no butter is eſteemed þ ag to chat hich is 
made in the county of Effex, and which is 


well known by the name of Epping butter, and 


which, in almoſt every alone of the year, will 1770 
ab 
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2 Inden ficis ae Mili 50 | 

pound averdupoiſe, I preſume it will not t be — 5 
improper to, recommend farmers to adopt the me- _ 
thod of making ſuch butter: I ſhall alſo add what 
I have gathered from upwards of twenty years ex- 
perience, part of which time I refided, and occupied 
a large farm, in the neighbourhood of Epping. I 
have fince been a reſident in the county of Somerſet. 
And in both counties we could in general obtain 


one halfperiny or penny per pound more for our 5 


en mimmmmmmnnn ; 


Before- 5 8 n pt 3 


making the butter, it may not be improper to ſay 
ſomething. concerning the Dairy-Houſe, which 
ſhould always be kept in the neateſt order, and ſo 


fituated as that the windows or lattices never front 


the ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth-weſt; lattices are alſo 
to be preferred to windows, as they admit a more 
1 of the air than g/azed lights poſſibly 
It has been objected, that they admit cold 

air in . and the ſun in ſummer; but the re- 
medy is eaſily obviated, by making a frame the ſize 
or ſomewhat larger than the lattice, and conſtruct- 
ing it ſo as to ſlide backward and forward at plea- 
ſure; pack- thread ſtrained acroſs this frame, and 
oiled cap paper paſted thereon, will _ 15 * N 
and keep out the fon and. wind. 
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1 1 hardly poſſible in the Bammer us va '« 
@airy-houſe too cool; on which account none ſhould | 
be ſituated far from a good fpring or current v 
water. They ſhould be neatly paved either wih 
red briek or ſmooth hard ftone, and lad with i 
proper deſcent, ſo that no water may lodge: th 
pavement ſhould be well waſhed in the ſummer 
every day; and all the utenſils belonging to the | 
dairy ſhould. be kept perſectly clean; nor ſhould | 
we ever ſuffer thechurns to be ſealded in the dairy, 
as the ſteam that ariſes from hot water will injure 
the milk. Nor do I approve of cheeſe being kept 
therein, or rennet for making cheeſe, or having: | 
- cheeſe-preſs fixed in a dairy, as „ 
ol MIT WR ang e wen 


EH 


GC eee; recepractes) for mik ure aint | 
pans; or wooden vats or trundles, but none of theſe 
ſhould be lined with lead, as that mineral certainly | 
contains a poiſonous quality, and may in ſome de. 
gree affeet the milk; but if people are {6 obſtinate | 
as to perfiſt in uſing them, I adviſe that they never | 
forget to ſcald them, ſerub them well with falt and | 
water, and to dry them thoroughly, before they 
depoſit the milk therein. Indeed all che utenſl: 
ſhould be cleaned in like manner before they are | 
uſed; and if after this they in the leaſt degree ſmell | 
four, they muſt undergo a ſecond * 
they are fit for uſe. . 
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With reſpect to making of butter, it is right to 
obſerve, that the greater the quantity made from a 
ſew cows, the greater will be the farmer's-profir ; 
therefore he ſhould never keep any but what are 
eſteemed good milkers, A bad cow will be equally 
expenſive in her keep, and will not perhaps (by the 
butter and cheeſe that are made from her) bring 
in more than ſtem three to ſix pounds a year: 
whereas a good one will bring from ſeven to ten 
pounds per annum: therefore, it is obvious that 
bad cows ſhould be parted. vith, "and en ones 
purchaſed in their room. | 


. 


When ſuch are things; a a ſhould 

be employed to milk them; as by the neglect and 

t of ſervants, it frequently happens 
that the beſt cows art ſpoiled. I adviſe no farmer 
to truſt entirely to fervatits, but ſometimes to ſer 
themſelves that their cows are milked clean; for if 

any milk be ſuffered to remain in the udder; the cow 

will daily give leſs, till at length ſhe will become dry 
before the proper time, and the next ſeaſon ſhe will 
ſcarce give milk ſufficient to pay for her keep. 
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It ſometimes happens that ſome of a cow's teats 
may be ſcratched or wounded ſo as to producefoul 
or cortupted milk; when this is the caſe; we ſhould 
by no means mix it with the ſweet milk, but give 
it 


— 
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it to the pigs; and; that which is conveyed, —_ 


dairy-houſe ſhould remain in the pail till it is nearly.” 
cool, before it be ſtrained; I mean if the weather 
de warm; but in froſty weather it ſhould be im- 
mediately ſtrained, and a ſmall quantity of hoiligng 
unter may be mixed with-it, which will cauſe jt to. 
produce cream in abundance, and TEA more wh. 11 
Wen . ben ni 


Diving the hot ſummer 3 it is __ 10 
riſe with or before the ſun, that the cream may be 
fkimm'd from the milk ere the dairy becomes 
warm; nor ſhould the milk at that ſeaſon ſtand 
longer in the vats, &c. than twenty-four hours; nor 
be ſlimm d in the evening till after ſun-ſet. In 
winter milk may remain unſkimm d for thirty. ſu 
or ſarty- eight hours; the cream ſhould be depoſited 

in a deep pan, which ſhould be kept during the 
furamer in the cooleſt Part of the daity; or in a 
cool cellar where a free air is admitted, which is ſtill 
detter. Where people have not an opportunity oſ 
churning every other day, they ſhould. ſhift, che 
cream daily into clean pans, which will keep it 
cool, but they ſhould never fail to churn at leaſt 
twice in the week in hot weather; and this work 
ſhould. be done in a morning before the ſun ap- 
pears; taking care to fix the churn where there is a 


freq draught of air. If a W N 
N 
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uſed, iE muy this plunged a foot us is WG of 
cold water; and ſnhould remain thefe during the. 
whole time of churning, which will very much 


. 


harden the butter. A ſtrong rancid flavour will Be 
given to butter, ir we ehum ie nter dib ing n ts 
n ene yp naman 99 93019} n 
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After the butter is . it ſhould be imme 
diately waſhed in many different waters, till it is 
perfely cleanſed” from the milk; but hete'I muſt 
rematk, that a warm hand will ſbſten , and rake 
it appear 'grealy; ſo that it will be impo Ts 
tain the beſt price for it. The cheeſeniongers üſe I 
tuo piects of wood for their butter and if thoſe 
vdo have a very hot hand were to have ſuch; they | | 
mightwork theburter ſous to make it tans Glebe 1" i 


*% 
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The Epping butter is made op for merkel in 
long rolls, weighüng a pound each; in the county | 
of Somerſet they diſn it in half pounds for ſule; 3 
but if they forget to rub dale vod We Ade —©  - 1 
the diſh, it will be difficule to work it ſo as to m¹jt. | 
it appear er ee eh me 3:24 th S104 W 
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Butter will Tequker and endure; be working 
in winter than in ſummer; but I muſt temark that . 
1 never knew any perſon whoſe hand aaa ha 
nature e make good butter. 
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Thoſe who wle's pump-churn muſt endeavourts | 
beet regular ſtroke, nor ſnauld they admit ay 
perſan io aſſiſt chem, except they keep early the 
{ame ſtroke ; for, if they churn more Honvly, the 
butter will in che winter ge back, as it is called, and 
if the ſtroke be mare quick and vialent in the um. 
mer, it will cauſe a fermentation, by which mem 
the hoe will onde very W favos, 
vio3eth 
1 1 When une ne eee i bwin 
is to be preferred; but if mis he not kept nem 
clean, the had effects will be diſcovered in the but 
ter; nor muſt we forget to ſhift the ſituation f che 
churn when we uſe it, I mean as the ſenſoꝶs alm 
ſo as to fix it in a rr 
there is a free air in ſummer. 


lo many parts of this kingdom they colour their 

butter in winter, but this adds mathing to its geod- 
neſs ; and it rarely happens that the farmers in or 
near Epping uſe any colour, but, when they dq; it 
is very innocent. They procute fome found timou, 
whoſe juice they expreſs through a fieve, and mw 
with the cream when it enters the churn, which 
makes it appear like May butter; nor do they at 
any time uſe n . nen 
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As they make in chat county: but mths. 
cheeſe, ſo of courſe vxry little whey butter is made, 
nor do I wiſh any perſon to make it except for = 
preſent. uſe,, a ville 00! good more than 
* hea pige eee 
will any thing make them ſo delicately white. Butt | 
I muſt obſerve, that no good bacon can be made 
from pig thus fatted : where much butter is made, 
good cheeſa for ſervants may be obtained from 
ſciamid — ne; 1 whey, og Dew 
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butter in any county; but as ſome people are par- 
tial do the . ee Wee 
nnn „Aeli uin, mu | 
x 3 lis Dolle e e brig: 
ieee ee 
pans in their dairy-houſe, and (aſter they hade ſtood 
twelve hours in the ſummer, and double that ſpace 


for that purpoſe, which ſtoves are filled | with ht 
embers; on theſe they remain till bubbles riſe; and 


heated enough, and this they call-{calded creamy 
i is afterwards removed ftcadily to thedairy; where 
i remains twelve hours more, and is then fkiman'd 
from 


in the winter): they remove them to ſtoves made ; 


tie cream changes its colour; it is ther deerned 
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from the milk; and put into a tub or churn; if it hy | 
put into a tub, it is beat well 'with'the'hand; an 
thus they obtain butter but a cleanlier way'id'to 
male uſe of a churn. Some ſcald it over the fire; | 
but then the ſmoke is apt to affect it; and in either 
caſe, if the pans touch the fire, they will rack of 
fly, e e eee cream e n N= lin 
Str 5d D no been on 3693 eee 
The Cardbrldgehie il bates 1s has iam. 
higheſt eſteein, and is made nearly after the fm 
method as the Epping; and by waſhing and werk. 
ing the ſalt from it, the cheeſemongers'ini London | 
often ſell it at a high price for freſh butter. They | 
depoſit it ven made into wooden tubs or firkins, © 
which they expoſe to the air for two or thret weeks, 
waſhing them often; but a readier way is th ſeaſan 
them with unſlaked lime, or a large quantity offatt | 
and water well boiled will do: with this they mut 
be ſerubbed ſeveral times, and afterwards thou 
into cold water, where they ſhould remain thiet ot 
ſour days, or till they are wanted, then they ſhould | 
be ſcrubbed as before, and well rinſed with bold 
water; but before they receive the butter, care iniſt 
de taken to rub every part of the inſide of the fr. 
kin with ſalt; then if the butter be properly made 
and perſectly ſweet, it may be gentiy preſſed ino 
the firkin; but it muſt be well ſalted when it u 
Wee and the ſalt ſhould be equally diſtributed 
f 4 
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through the whole maſs, and a good handful of le 


moſt be ſpread. on the top of the firkin, after 
which the head ſhould be immediately put on. 


They purſue nearly the ſame method in Suffolk 
and Yorkſhire; nor is the butter that is made in 
thoſe counties much inferior to that made in im- 
bridgeſhite; indeed i it is oſten fold in Londom for 
Cambridge butter: and no people make more butter 
from their cows than the Torkſhire farmers do, 
which I am perſuaded is owihg to the care they 
take of their cows in the winter; as at that ſtaſon 


never ſuffer them to go out (except to water) but 
when the weather is very ſerene; and when their 
cows calve, they give them comfortable malt mathes 
for two or three days after; but thefe cows never 
anſwer if they are removed to other counties, ex- 
cept the ſame care and attendance be ” them. 
and then none anſwer better. | 


Land wii cows feed very aw affects the 
butter. If wild garlick, charlock, or May weed, 
be found in paſture grounds, cows ſhould-not feed 
therein till after they have been mown, when ſuch 
pernicious plants will appear no more till the fol- 
lowing ſpring; hut thoſe cows that give milk muſt 
not partake of the hay made therefrom, as that will 
alſo diffuſe its bad qualities. 

Ve. 1K, =: 5 = 7 "Gow 
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they houſe them all, feed them with good hay, ant 
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Great part of the 3 butter is made TR 
cows that feed during the ſummer months in Ep. } 
ping foreſt, where the leaves and ſhrubby plant | 
contribute greatly to the flavour of the butter, 
The mountains of Wales, the highlands of Seot- | 
land, and the moors, commons, and heaths in 1 
1 England, produce excellent butter where it is bm. 1 
perly managed; and though not equal i in qt | 
yet far ſuperior in quality, to that which is produced | 
from the richeſt meadows; and the land is often | 
' blamed when the butter is bad through minx | 
monks. furriſhneſs, or inattention, 


1 
1 


| Tumips and rape affect milk ad butter by | 
brewers' grains are ſweet and wholſome food, and 
will make cows give abundance of milk; jet the | 
cream thereon will be thin, except good hay be 
Sven at the ſame time, after « 0 meal of grains 5 


Coleworts * cabbuges are all excellent food | 

and if thefe and Savoys were cultivated for thi | 

-purpoſe, the farmers | in nes GR e ther j 

account in i it. i i tt *+ 4 

of W wk | 

2 Cos ſhould never be ſuffered: to Jrink impro f 

per water; ſtagnated pools, water wherein frog) 

Sec. ſpawn, common ſewers, and ponds en 
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loſes, and am well perſuaded they may prove. uſeful = 
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THE bd of making cheefe are fo various, 
that it is not in the power of any perſon to be 
xcquainted with them all; however, I have ſe- 
lected a few of the beſt, or thoſe mat are in the 
higheſt eſteem, EE | 
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The Double Gloceſter is 2 ; hiſs thak 1 thats - 
ow every palate; the beſt of this kind is made | 
from new, or (as it is called in that and the ad- 
joining counties) covered nut: an inferior ſort is 
made from what is called half-covered milk; though _ = 
when any of theſe cheeſes turn out to be good, 0. 
people are deceived,” and often purchaſe them for 
the beſt covered milk chegſe; but farmers who are 


boneſt have them ſtamped with a piece of wood 4 
mae in the ſhape of a heart, fo that Fall perſog „ 
WH | may know them. 1 %%% G. B 14 | — el 
po- 290 12915 en Bang b:* E , | 1 
rogh i will be chi bt et e has a 
- ſſufficient number of cows) to male a large cheeſe 
193 TIN this, Kei brought ee 
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will be cafily changed or tumed-with the rennet; 


With that which is freſh from the cow, it will ben 


are 


times without being heated over the fire, by which 


into the vat, carefully breaking it as it is put in 


preſs; and there remain for the ſpace of two houn, 


put under it, and turned over -as before; it mu 


1 * 1 


but if the morning or night's milk en | 
longer time before it turns, nor will it change ſome. 
it often gets duſt, or ſoot ; nor ſhould I forge 


ſmoak, which is ſure to give the cheeſe a n 
n flavour. n 


When the milk i is turned, the whey ſhould be 
carefully ſtrained from the curd, which curd ſhould 
be broken ſmall with the hands; and when it i 
equally broken, it muſt be put by little at a time 


which vat ſhould be filled an inch or more abow 
the brim, that when the whey is preſſed out it au 
not fhrink below the brim; if it does, the cheeſe 
will be worth very little. But firſt, before thecurd 
is. put in, a cheeſe cloth, or ſtrainer, ſhould be id 
at the bottom of the vat, and this ſhould be 
large, that when the vat is filled with the curd, th 
ends of the cloth may turn again over the top of 
it; when this is done, it ſhould be taken to tit 


when it ſhould be turned, and have a clean cloth 


then be preſſed again, and remain in the pres in 


* hours, when it e be tumed, en 
m 


* 
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rubbed on each fide with Galt, after which it twſt be 
oreſſed again for the ſpace of twelve or fourteen 
hours more; when, if any of the edges project, they 
ſhould be pared off; it may then be put on a dry 
board, where itſhould he nu ot: every d 


It is a good way to have 287 or four holes 
bored round the lower part of the vas, that the-whey 
may drain ſo perfectly from the cheele As na, the 
leaſt particle of it may remain, 5 


The prevailing opinion of the people of Glo- 
ceſterſhire and the neighbouring counties is, that the 
cheeſes will ſpoil if they are not ſcraped and waſhed 
when they are ſound to be mouldy; but I know. 
this to be erroneous, and that ſuffering the mould 
to remain, mellows them, provided they are turned 
every day; or if they will have the mould off, it - 
ſhould be remayed with a clean dry flannel, as the 
waſhing them is only a means of making the mould 
(which is a ſpecies of fungus W. It the OY . 
grow again immediately. 3 


' Some people ſcald the cues, l. ee 
and mercenary practice; it robs the cheeſe of its 
fitneſs, and can only be done with a view to raiſe 
a greater quantity of whey butter, or to bring the 
cheeſes forward” for fale, by making them — 
otter than they really are. 


L * 


iti moſt people like to purchaſe high-caloured | 
cheeſe, it may be right to mix a little ama with | 
the milk before it is turned; no cheeſe will took | 
yellow without it; and though it does riot inthe 
leaſt add to the goodneſs, it is perſectiy inden 
1 le nature and effects. 4G 


Jeic is not in the power of any fi to make gl | 


„ 


receipt ſhould be attended to. 
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F irſt; That he 5 mate, Wes 75 7 
whateyer other name it is called) be perfectly ſivect, 

for if it be the leaſt tainted, the cheeſe will never | 
be good. When this is fit for uſe, three pints or 
two quarts of ſoſt water (clean and ſweet) ſhould | 
de mixed with ſalt, wherein ſhould be put ſweet. | 
briar, roſe leaves and flowers, cinnamon, mace, / 
cloves, and, in ſhort, almoſt { every ſort of ſpice and 
aromatic that can be procured; and if theſe are put | 
into two quarts of water, they muſt boil gently till 
the liquor is reduced to three pints, and care ſhould * 
be taken that this liquor is not ſmoaked; it ſhould | 
be ſtrained clean from the ſpices, &c. and when | 
found to be not warmer than milk from the cov, 
it ſhould be poured upon the vell or „ 
may then be ſliced into it, when it may remain a ij 

or r tuo. after which it ſhould be df 
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put ina bottle, where, if well corked, it will keep 
good for twelve months or more; it will ſmell tkea; * 

perſume, and a ſmall quantity of it will turn the; . 
milk, and give the cheeſe a pleaſing flavour; after i 
this, if the vel be ſalted and dried for a week or, 
two near the fire, it will do for the purpoſe: again a 
almoſt as well as beſore. — 
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Cbedder heals; is held i in 1655 3 but Fa am 1 
well informed its goodneſs is chiefly, owing to the © 
hand whereon the cows feed, as the method of 
making it is the ſame as is purſued throughout 
Somerſetſhire, and the * adjoining © counties; I 
mean not to exclude the north parts of Wiltſhire, | 
| where the land has a 9 0 effect on both butter 
and cheeſe. 5 1 


Ghei: e is much it ad wee * 
muſt obſerve, that no people take leſs} pains with 
the rennet than the Cheſhire farmers ; ;- but their 
cheeſes are ſo large as often to exceed one hundred 
pounds weight each; to this (and the age they 
are kept, the richneſs of the land, and their keep- 
ing ſuch a number of cows, as to make ſuch aCheeſe 
without adding a ſecond meat's s milk) their excel- 
lence mlly be attributed; indeed they ſalt the curd, 
(which may make a difference) and keep the 
cheeſes in a damp place after they are 8 and 
are very careful to turn them dal. tf 
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But of all the cheeſe this kingdom produces, | 
none is more highly eſteemed than the Silton, which 
is called the Parmeſan of England; and except 
faulty) is never ſold for leſs than CY 


fourteen-pence = Fenn. 


— IY 


The Stilton chooſes are aſually 1 de in * 
vats, and weigh from ſix to twelve pounds each 
cheeſe. Immediately aſter they are made, it is 
right to put them into ſquare boxes made exact 
to fit them, they being ſo extremely rich, that 
except this precaution be taken they are apt th 
bulge out, and break aſunder : ; they ſhould be con- 
tinually and daily turned in theſe bares, and muſ 
be kept two years before they are properly. me 


lowed for ſale. Some make them in a net, ſome- 
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hat like a cabbage net, ſo that they appear, when 

made not unlike an acorn; but theſe are neue ſo 
good as the other, having a thicker coat, and want. 
ing all that rich flavour and mellowneſs which 
make them fo pleaſing. 


I muſt-not omit to mention, that no people are | 
more cleanly in their dairies than thoſe of S] 
and its neighbourhood; and muſt alſo obſerve, that 
the making of theſe cheeſes is not confined tqthem- 
ſelves alone, as many others in Hunti 
* — Rutland and N e 


e : 
make a ſimilar ſort, ſell them for-the ſame. prise, 
ad gee AH GAA: e ee 


Tbouch theſe e pt ena 
lineſs, they take very little pains with the rewret, 
as they in general only cut pieces from tha veil or 
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breaks or turns it ſo, that they eaſily obtain the 


above deſcribed far making rennet were put in 
praſtice, they would make: their cheeſe ſtill better: 
at leaſt they would not have ſo manꝝ faulty and un- 
pound cheeſes; for, notwithſtanding their cheeſes 
bear ſuch a name and price, they often find them 
ſo bad as not to be ſalcable; and I attribute this to 
their being ſo candle about the rennet. 


Tan perſuaded as good. heels wicht be 15 
in other counties, if people would adhere to the 
Stilton plan, which is this— They make a cheeſe 
every morning, and to this meal of new milk they 
add the cream taken from that which is milked the 
night before; this, and the age of their cheeſes,” I. 
am almoſt confident, are the only reaſons. why they 
are preferred to others; for, from the niceſt obſer- 
vation, I could never perceive that their land was 
in any reſpect ſuperior to that of other counties. 
| Excellent 
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naw, which they put into the milk, and move 
gently about with the hand, by. which. means; it 


curd; but J am well, aſſured, that if the, method _ 


The peaſants, and many of the farmers, in the 


* 
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Excellent cam cheeſes! are made in Lincoly, | 
"Ge by-adding the cream of one: meal's milk o 
milk which comes immediately from the coy; 


theſe are:prefled gently two or three times, turned 


for a few days, and are then diſpoſed of at the tue 
Ane ai * to be eaten while tey | 
- Maio pole ed ilkto pigs, 5 bathe 
2 whey will do. equally as well after cheeſes are made 
from this milk; ſuch cheeſes will always ſell for at | 
leaſt two-pence per pound, which will amount tos 


large ſunt annually where they make much butter. 


north of England, never eat any better cheeſe; and 


though they'appear harder, e experience. hath proved 
them to be much eaſier of digeſtion than any new 


milk cheeſes. A good market meyalways be found 
for the ſale of them at Btiſtol. 


| As 1 have taken nuch pains, from ackuul pit 


tice, to find out the defects of others in making 
butter and cheeſe; ſo through my advice ſeverdl 
have attained 4 perfection in this art; and I ſhal 
think” myſelf unworthy” your patronage, if all do 


not excel who will ſtrictiy adhere to the methods | 
kid down in'the foregoing pages. I am, 5 3 | 


. 
* 4 ” 


Your obedient ſervant, 


| Stoney-Littleton, Somerſet, 105. he 


08. 7, 1785. 
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* * the Duration of the Mood of differen Kindsof: Trom, 
wed | in their different Applications, * expoſed to the 
_ Hauler. 
dew | : (By Sir Tronas burns, Bart.) 
Cevrizurx, e e Spi. 40 1784. ; 
As dee nivwgp! „„ fo 


an object of rest national concern, but 
flls likewiſe vithin the compaſs of the Society's 
plan to encourage; and as; the value and duration 
of the ſeveral kinds of them, in their different 
applications and uſes, is a ſubjett of much utility 
* a well as curioſity, I. | give you a ſhort account 
of an experiment made on ſome of them by 4 
worthy friend of mine, a nobleman of this county, 
who is as much diſtinguiſned by his thirſt aſter 
and poſſeſſion of claſſical and philoſophical know- 
ledge, as he is honoured and maths for” by ex- 
Gee wan, e en 

| Wiſhing to know the duration of Rinks of the 
trees with which his noble plantations abound, he 
ordered; in the year 1774, three poſts, forming 8 
two ſides of a quadrangle, to be fixed in the earth 
upon a rifing grouhd in his park. Into theſe poſts 5 
Vere morticed the planks of the folowing trees; of 
vhich ix IA ſoutrand north, and fix of them 
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eaſt and weſt. In the firſt were put a plank of 
cedar, larch, fpruce fir, filver fir, Scotch fir, ang 


pineaſter. In the ſecond, a plank of Spaniſh cheſ. 
nut, abele, beech, walnut, fycamore, and birch. 


Theſe after being expoſed to the injuries of the 
weather from the year 1774 until laſt March, the 
time at which I viewed them, I then found in the 


following ſtate and condition:— 
The Cedar was. perfely | Pineaſter, quite rotten. 
ſound, Cheſnut 3 ſound. 
Larch, the heart ſormd; but Abele, ſound. 
the ſap quite —_—_— Beech, found; 7 1 
Spruce fir, ſound, Walnut, in, Ms. Ee 
Silver fir, in decay. | Sycamore. much 4500 


Scotch fir, much decayed, | Birch, quits Ford 1 


Theſe planks were cut out an 1 ale 
thick, from trees of thirty years growth. | 


The above-mentioned appearances in ſome, in- 
ſtances much diſappointed my expectation.— Hou. 
ever, thus I found them; and as every experiment 
of this kind may be ſo eaſily conducted by any | 
body, 1 hope it will be again and again made, upon 
an enlarged plan, with additional trees of different | 
ages, abroad, and under cover; whereby the mol 
profitable application of them may be fully af | 
certained., Iam, | 


Hethel-Hall, Norfolk. THO. BEEVOR. 


BREEBSRSE 


[1 


P. S. You will find by the date n 
that 1 have kept it ſome time fince it was written. 
The delay, however, has enabled me to ſet right 


one fact contained in it. I was laſt week at 
Houghton, and wiſhing to ſee that my relation 


was true in every particular, on queſtioning the 
ſteward, I found to my mortification that in ſome 
of the woods abovementioned there was a diffe. 


rence of ten or fifteen years in the growth of the 


trees from which the planks were cut. Though 
for the ſake of truth I was glad to make this dif- 
covery yet Tam forry'to find that it —— 


degree the value gf the experiment. 


[N. B. We hope the preceding letter from Sir Tno. due 
will excite other gentlemen to make ſimilar W the event 
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A Philofaphical Enquiry concerning the Principles of 


Fegetation: with @ view to aſcertain the moſt certain = 
means of pronmting ils Improvement and Extention. 


[By Mr. fot Winrzr, of North- Bockhampton. 


GENTLEMEN, 
1 id has been an object 
of purſuit in every age, and of every civi- 


lized e in the odd: not t uniformly, and unin- 
terruptedly, 


TC 55'J | 
| pte dy inde cd, bat pee HN 
and tranquility of reſpoctive ſtates and times 
Rome, once the miſtteſa of the world, did hot 
thine more in the arts of government And eiril 
polity, than in the cultivation of her lands; and 
we find the ſame patriotie ſtateſmen, who, ren- | 
dered themſelves immortal by their unremitting 
efforts to ſupport and maintain liberty, were not 
Jeſs eminent for their patriotic ardour to rows 
ee hs beneficial e of } its Dell... 
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{Inteltins commotions rand; civil hooks wes ever t 

| unfriendly to ſcience and the arts but to none moe a 
ſo than to agriculture; for when the occupiers. ſ 
tenure is rendered precarious by eivil {diſebrd;)he i 
has little inclination and leſs encouragement, to a at- It 
tempt improvement; and ſtill lefs to plough- and - V; 
fow, it being uncertain who may gr e ol 
whether there will be any thing to reap; it having al 
too commonly happened, that whole countries hae E 
been ravaged and become deſolate by the deſperate e 
frenzy of hoſtile and bloody contenders, who.too th 
frequently are deaf and blind to the remo! go 
of humanity. . bor = 


It is certainly 'cfear, from the average prices of 
corn and proviſions of all kinds for twenty years | 
paft, that there is not too much land in cultivation. 


F 
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ſo much, if at all, advanced in price, ſay they, as 
is imagined; the precious metals are 3 
increaſed in quantity, and proportionably; fallen in 


gold; an ounce of either being of much the f 0 : 


changes that take place in the price of corn and 


Mr. Locrx, auen, 4 


value now as then. The frequent and ſudden 


other commodities, which ſometimes are at double ; 
the price one year they were the foregoing, muſt 5 


, 
ij * 6 1 


is properly 8 duty of the er ls IT 

as far as conſiſtently: may be with the liberty:of che 

ſubject, that the price of proviſions may be kept as BE 
near by as poſſible to their medium yalue. "Thisis - 

conceived to be very practicable. : even ſo as to bea 

convenience to the | ry as well as HEtonſumen, 5 

Some em of grit ail had Speed . 
that the advance of commodities in pricę Is rather 


apparent and nominal, rhañ real. Things are nat. = 


value. - Poſſibly there may be ſome truth in this - | 
obſervation, if we go back ſome hundred: years, 
and if taken upon a ſcale that comprehends all 
Europe; but for the term of twenty or fifty, or em 
from the time Mr. Locke wrote to the preſent hour, 
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be oving 40 ſome other cauſe than that bor 
mentioned, which operates flowly, if at all, . 
eee, e e 11 
2 101 

e e ene e ee we 
abrays bore the ſame proportion to the demand 
chere is for them, the price would be always im. 
riably aud unchangeably the ſame. The variation 


 S of prices therefore is governed by the variation of 


the ſaid proportion. If the demand be greatei, 
andthe quantity the ſarne; or the demand the @ne, / 
and the quantity leſs, the price muſt neceſlarily al. | 
vance: and vice verſa; if the quantity ſhould in. 
creaſe, and the demand continue the ſame, the 
price muſt as neceſſarily fall; and it is not in tie 
power of man to make it otherwiſe. But though 
this immutable relation is beyond dur power to 
alter, we can by art and induftry increaſe the quat- 
tity, and thereby lower the price; cheapneſs being 
the infallible conſequence of plenty, which is the | 
direct object and effect of an improving cultivation. | 

This is a matter of great confequence to the poor 
Hbourer, the manufacturer, and merchant; and no | 
| diſadvantage tothe grower; becauſe what he would | 

loſe by che fall of price, he would gain with interel 
DOCTOR gegr. PE LEO, 


ey This is wot Ie the caſe. of endo profits nominally * ibs wle 
preferred which is obtained with the lea/#  cxpence of labour . That which arſe! 
from an increaſe of quantity, is 6logg* with the greatef, and much mor c 
and trouble. 
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in this we 0 ank af all ache, in the,courſs.of 1 
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were, ah pl lough, . 
'tenants and neighboprs — re which, they 
had no idea. before. Ves, they have, done nge: Je. 
they have inſtituted ſocieties, and made them the — 5 
receptacles and; diſtributors. of uſeful 3 33 
they have raiſed eee e „„ 
honour, and pecuniary, advantages, 29 8 — Ws 
which, naturally reſult from the axzention/andrine 
duſtty-of the ingenious artiſt. .... Surely the. greateſt 
reſpect is due to the, members -of All fioſe inſtitu- | 
tions, whoſe motives ee e uniyer- IJ 
e afk 36413 at 1611 D 0 Po no 
| 
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cet vn beg ot 5d3 25 Hoi, nifty 

ber it, mut be allowed, that, although (b. 
has been done, thexe ſlill remains, much more to d 
ee e eee but ſeldom} #-4 
entered into the; yiews,.and abiy ſeeqnded the in:; 8 1 * * 
tentiong of, thoſe valuable, inſtitutions. Animated | 2 
vith the hope of obtaining the premiums.held our, 
by dint of extraordinary exertions, expenſive ma- 


nures, and a concurrence of fortunate circuy 


more tech of. chance 1 fee, they fin. 1 : 2 
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Wave been the fuccefsful adventurers; though at the 
mumt time chitirelyigriorant to w Hat cauſts they owed 
| their ſuccefi. We too oſten indeed aſcribe effeds 


1 
l 
tb eauſts which are hs way conlietted with then, Wl | 
The practice of fich men is more fike the noftrims ; 
of quacks, than'the recipes of 4 regular phyſician, | 5 
The medicine may be good, but being ignorant of 
principles they know not how to e eee 
«6 Gifferealy citetmiltances thay jequire.” i 
N to 
"th en up be el „ es „ 
degree of perfection, by means eaſily practicablt, th 
and at the fame time the moſt advantageous to the of 
huſdandman, Id one of the moſt important en. fac 
| quiries that the human underftanding can be em kn 
ployed in the purſuit of. Some ingenious men, Wi =: 
however, have made the following the previous I bu 
queſtion, © What is that 3 matter, ot ner 
thing, which is the true and only proper food of Wil <p 
plants viell enters imo . — 4 appointed by per 
nature to receive it, is 4Hiinilate@'b and becomes cur; 
conttitüent Pits of chem, avigrticrtirig their mag! ur 
nitude. exxenfſon, and weight, from an aftnoft im- and 
per ceptible atom to the weight of many ton, and they 
| to'n boch er ticohiecivable dimentions" | e 1 


l 2 Lectg (all i] 6) Lie {+ 10 5 


| -Thil hveſtion" ſeems much more curious thn fl” bot 


ufeful, and is perhaps of very kettle confequencet 
tho 


eto 


i the 


=T 41 


the „ ae The philoſopher -itiny. mY 
himſelf by enquiring after ſinſt prinoiples, and the 
elementary parts gf bodies, hit the farmer ſhould 
never be diverted from a profitable practice, until 


one more ſo is recomtnended by the ſucceſs of re 


nm dog zi! i, ihn 


nb i nien E 


Various are the opinions of rhe learned concern 
ing this matter. Some ſupppſe the ſood of plants 


to be water; ſome earth; others air, nitrous. bs: 
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oil, &c. &c. perhaps all ee ene 


the mark. It muſt be confeſſed, we 
of the eſſence of things. We eee, 


faculties equal to the curious reſearch. Things are 
known to us by their properties ,only, But what 


are their, properties by which they axe Known tous, 


but c — powers to affect us in a particular man- 


ner, 
ceptions; on aur bodily organs? Theſe different 


curately enough. ane, thing from; another; but we 


are totally ignorant of the nature of thoſe eee 
and equally ſo of the eſſence or ſubſtratum ĩn Og 


they inhere, and by which they are ſupported. 
The great ſyſtem of the univerſe is governed 97 


general laws, which, ſo far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, obtain univerfally. Gravitation, attraction, 


, TIER <ohefion, and perhaps many other pili 


4 * 55 s * * ＋ 


to impreſs different Halriene and per- 


perceptions, indeed. enable us tc diſtinguiſh, ac- 


” 
* 
oth 


ciples, affect every portion of matter that cm 


which: happen in che au of rhings, ate ie 
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within our knowledge; but what ſupports thoſt | 
powers, in what their energy conſiſts, or from q 
whence they are derived, we are by no means able i 
to apprehend or conceive. Vegetation alſo obtain ( 
' univerſally on this globe. Wherever there 1 . 
earth, vegetation takes place; therefore the prin. WI : 
ciple (or principles) of vegetation, whatſoeverit be, y 
or in whatſoever it conſiſts, muſt be univerſal; and y 
all that is neceffary for the huſbandman to do, i; ty i 
prepare his ground effectually, put in his ſerd or | 
plants at the proper ſeaſon, and vegetation will 
moſt aſſuredly follow. Indeed, ſo prolific is nature Wl - 
as to clothe the face of the globe with herbs aid Wl » 
plants in every region, without the intervention ot a 
aſſiſtance of man. The fund or magazine, then, t 
which furniſhes the pabulum or food of plants, i 's 
eſtabliſhed and ſupplied by the cæcotiomy of mitt, i 
ſeeing it obtains : af call times and every whete, Ls 
| p 
is to be aſſiſted, ho and by what mentis moons b 
is to be promoted, and carried to its utmoſt and l 


moſt beneficial degree of petfedtion;” is the grand 
deideratunn, the great and ene of our 


enquiry. 
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ground-work 


126 1 ö 


* 


rround-work of all oertainty in this matter. Theo- 


nes not built upon and ſupported by experiments ; 
are matters of mere amuſement, and have no ex- 
iſtence but in the imagination. Unfortunately, | 


experiments have been publiſhed by the. thouſahd, 
which bear the cleareſt interna 
never having been made but. 


who would ſacrifice truth, miſlead mankind, and 
impoſe upon the publick, to "og a lande 1 money. 


h aun K tt niko 


erte b en 

The W 8 W and che neans by 
which-it may be promoted in the moſt ſucceſsful 
and beneficial manner, may be fitly diyided into 


three general heads, and diſtinguiſhed by the term 
mechanical, chemical, and nutritive, .. The mechanical | 
includes every operation which tends to break, di- 
(ether it be by 
ploughing and harrowing, digging and hoeing, or 


vide, and pulverize the ſoil; w 


eligible which moſt accu, rede * oper 
tion at the leaſt ee, 


CCC 
| * bv 1 foil may be _ l as 
te firſt ſtep towards an improying vegetation; not 
u producing the food or nouriſhment of plants, but 


of ping the ſoil into a fit condition for receiving 
it, XN 
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evidence of their 
on paper. Such 
writers ſhould, he regarded as the ſharks of ſociety, 


— 
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it, from whatever ſource it may- be ee a l 
5 ealy acceſs to the roots and fibres which er. 
redo thernſe ves 1 50 OT garb of the _— 


x/ 94 


bi — priveiples bees ee the aw 
effects, but in a wuy we cannot ſo eaſily, nor ſo 
Perfectly, comprehend; The mechanic powers | 
ate ſübſervient to dur wills, and we ean contituc 

the uſe of them until the defired en is obtained; 
but the effects of themied! operations are hör % 
certain in this bufineſs, as a certain eoncurrenet of 
circumſtances, not always in our power to procure, 
is neceffary to produce the hoped - ſor ſuæteſi 
Much depends upon the temperature of the ſeaſons 
the ſtate of the air, and many other things not in 
the power of man to foreſee or to govern. Fer- 
mentation ſeems to be the principal agent in pro- | 
moting vegetation by chemical powers. This di- 
vides, attenuates, and ſubtilizes, by means of an | 
internal motion of -the parts, which we cannot | 
dedtly conceive.” Probably it is on this priticiple 
that mar], chalk; ſhells; /and every kind of caltare- | 
ous earth, are fertilizers of land: Not by any | 
matter or ſubſtance inherent in them, as conſtituent | 
parts of the ſath&; but as abſorbent bodies; which | 
attract much more eee e e of e. 
fs ee aber than earch alone pr 1 
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principles. And here we have u Held d range in 
28 capucions- at Acaſt 


gether with its-ptinoſphere; ptrhaps much more, 


and energy to the whole creation; and amually re- 
vives, reanimates, and beſtows as it were rejuvenef. 


| r anheim e d vegetable W 0 


* 
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But before. ene on this enquiry, it 
may de proper to make a few obſervations; the 
truth of which is ſelf· evident, and conſonant to tha 


thing is more vague and liable 20 error than that; 
but thoſe ideas which! are the ſame! in all men, as 


perceptions involuntarily impreſſed upon them, 


term common ſenſe, though it is frequently: made 
to ſtand for, and expreſs, principles which arg 
ſuppoſed to be innate in the mind, but in fa&t 
have nothing common or identical in them, but are 


u infinitely. ien + in ons ge ag are 
cheir feature. dr! enen ot 


34.24 $. - * # 0 9 8 £10 


4 ht 1995 + 
There ſeems. to be a Wache relation, conne x1 


and dependance, between the animal and vegeta⸗ 


* 


We come next to enqulre e nutriti oy 
qu the earth de inhabit, 6. 


even not leſs than the Tolat ſyſtemi, as char imttienſe 
body of ſire, which is the centre thereof, gives lie 


common ſenſe of mankind. By common ſenſe, 8 
the writer does not mean common apiuion; for no- 


proceeding from identical or fimilas fenſations.and = 
This is the true and only. defenſible meaning of the 


bie | 


Ls. 


NT , 0, 8 Ob 
| bie kingdoms - No part of the eee 
that we Rnow' of, that is occupied by living erea- 
tures of any kind, but is replete with vegetables | 
proper for their ſuſtenance and ſupport;; and it is 
cgually certain, that wherever vegetables grow 
and flouriſh; it is err with animals in propor. 
N e T9 Ah 01 Yr Hts 
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1 — e ans 
dom is maintained and fupported by the vegeta. 
ble; for though carnivorous animals eat᷑ little or ho 
vegetable ſood, yet they live upon thoſe which ue 

entirely ſupported by it; for they never eit eich 
other, unleſs in caſes of famine or great diſtreſi. 
It is very poſſible the vegetable kingdom maß no 4 
leſs depend upon the animal or its ſuſtenance ind 
fuppott, than the'animal doth upon it; and if the 
writer is not much miſtaken, pretty clear and 
ſtrong evidence may be had, that this is really the 
_ Eaſe ;({o// that/they any ropes were on and re 
ſupported: by each n þ Ne 
vis Hin, olim teig bur vw N 
It is not ape ſnce that a ſurpriſing diſ- 
covery was made by that very celebrated inveſti- 
gator of nature Dr. PxrEs TL v, Who clearly proved 
by experiment, that common air, when become 
feculent and putrid by animal reſ piration and per- 
e fo 3s to > be unfit for the common e 
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ob lle; is readily qurified and made vholſome by 
the vegetable kingdom, which imbibes and abſorbs; 
choſe putrid- ſteama that, are ſo deadiꝝ noxious to- 
animal life. But hat is moſt darin, inſtopd: | 
peted; he aun, een een 15 
their gro th promoted thereby ; ſo that they were = 


more freſh,, green, and healthy, than thoſe e 


en in.ommon whetione reſpirable-air.* - N 


ö 705 
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claims the wiſdom. and goodneſs. of Providence; 
for how-great ſoever might be the fund of common 


| air neceflary to the purpoſes, of life, ſuch is its can- 


tinual waſte | and gonſu nption, that the 3 
ſtock muſt ſoon have been exhauſted, and animal 


life become extinct, if no proviſion had been made 


to purify and render hol ſome the n ſtock, 


1 uſe eee 615 Vibe zin let 


3% FH mon lit ers ofdifios 21 


But not to inſiſt on 4 particular inſtance which 
may be thought too curious to eſtabliſh a general 


principle upon, let us enquire how far this doc- 


trine may be ſupported by the concurring teſtimony 


of all mankind, in which there is vot a poſſibility 


1 Ave full and pleaſing didbbnr of this lee a e | 


in 2 very elegant diſcourſe of Sir, Jonx PainGLE's, read before t Society 
-at one of their anniverſary meetings, which met with general 9 and 


lame muks e were en n W 
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- This ne nn of nature, luly pn. 
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of deception; for ir thoſe Fats' Which are Sd 
to und ſupported by the ebnmon ſenſt of mankind 
cον be! depended upoit''for' certain” itifullible | 
tiethe then there is no Tuch' thing as certaintey u. 
teinable by haman nature; Is it poſſible to doubt, 
if chat glorious luminary che ſun, which dipen- 
ſes heat, and light, and life, to this Lower word, 
hath any real exiſtance, and is the-caule of thoſe 
ſenſations? Sukely it is not; and yet im What dies 
this certainty conſiſt, but the common ſenſe of man. 
kind? I. ſce, feet; perceive und am affected in 2 
particular manne r by the appearunce of this wem. 
tain of life; all mankind are impreſt with kdehtica 
or imilar ſenſations, perceptibne, and Affectibh; 
therefore no man doubu, or can poſfibly' abubt o, 14 
eee F pere N Ties exiſtence * | 

11942 n e 

— "with "ire" deten from common 

ſenſe, are equally certain ii che above; for if it 
were poſſible that all men could be deceived in any 
of thoſe” ſenſarions, perceptions, and "affections, 
which are common to all men; that is, if they 
could ſve; feel, and be affected in any way or mn. 
ner they could not fee, feel, and be affected, then 
truch and! certainty to che Funn mind woulf'be 1 
an impoſſible thing; there being no criteria by 
which truth might be diſtinguiſhed from falſhood, 
nor. man -indwed with faculties to perceive and 
mark the difference of things. 


n oy * 
' Thoſe things then which are ki ——— 
ce the fame ſerifitions' and ffections'in af 


and every where, "thing be depend 
as .net certain, beyond a 


firmed and duly authenticated by/fubſequent'ones; 


Much more is to be feared from the cunning, the 
oſleſſion, the prejudite, :thewanity, 
quently, have been found do warp and bend heir 
ene to W neee ne ods 


18 T. 


artifice, the prepolle 


Its in the oY PE ii did, from the 
illiterate occupier of a Cottage co the firlt gardener 
of a prince, that all” Kinds of "animal fübſtancez, 

re ted, are tile 


* 


when thoroughly digeſted and torr 
ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful promoters of vegeta- 


tion. The hair, the ſkin; the horns and hoofs; the 
urine and excrements, the fleſh; blood, finews; a and 


, even the bones, are all riehly replete” with matter 


which ſupports and invigorates vegetation Univer. 


ally.” It is therefore” undeniably certain, that afi- 
mal ſubſtances contain thbſe principles which are 
the real and gentine bod of plants. It is abfürd 
therefore to ſuppoſe their food is earth, or water, 
or air, fire or bent, or * * element or 


* 


poſſibility or de- 
eeption. Not ſo experiments made by ch moſt 

| careful! arid the moſt candid, till they aw bern 
 tepeated again and again and the firſt rtials con: 


| 
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thing, whatever.” It ſeems; clearly evident, that it 
is a combin on of principles derived from animg| 
| ſubſtances. by the chemiſtry of nature. When 
animal ſubſtance, has been thoroughly Putrified 


almoſt; the whole becomes volatile, and is ſo far 


attenuated, ſubtilized, and reſined, as t be-ren- 
dered capable en en a 
the minuteſt plants. 
i eee. 4 E 19704 a 
It, ſeems then, 2 ing a the 4 0 Lads 
| entirely ſupported, by the vegetable. ſo is the ye- 
getable by the animal, and each is reciprocally 
the ſupport, of, and is ſupported by the other, 
The matter of each is eſſentially the ſame, each 
is indued with the principles of life and augmen- 
tation, though appearing under very different 
forms; each mutually tranſmutable into the other 


by pag gien of nat i 
Henee: it Gs: to pears chat the viſdom and 
| goodneſs of Providence have eſtabliſhed the means 
of ſupporting and upholding the preſent ſyſtemof | 
the univerſe, till time ſhall, be no more, by con-. 
fant, uniform, uninterrupted powers or Jaws, which 
act ungeaſingly f. for the mutual conſervation! of the 
whole. Every atom of matter, Whether animal or 
vegetable, ſeems to teem,, with life, yet contains 
within, itſelf the ſeeds of corruption and 15 


t n 1 


in that ſtate it enters into a new ſyſtem 5 8 
ration, and becomes the principle of regeneration 
and rejuveneſcence, which anually returni ati the 
appointed rem tia n all ee 1 
ſprightly, 11 e ! of 11779 3to 2 
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Jo this 9 it nai "be! abjetted, rain 


tion may be ſucceſsfully. promoted by vegetable 
manures, without the leaſt aſſiſtance" from animal 5 
ſubſtance of any kind. Every one knows that dt 


is common to manure the ground by ploughing in 
green vegetables, ſuch as huck or French wheat, 


clover, vetches, &c. which oſten ſucceed well 
without any other help whatever. This objection 
falls ſhort of its object; it only proves, that pro- 


fable crops may be obtained without the cultiva- 


tor's uſing animal ſubſtances under that form: but 
the theory ſuppoſes, that every vegetable is replete 
with principles derived from animal ſubſtances, 
and only A 5 Ae OO mA  ſubtilized 


e wt et ot let 
; Hel 44 117 51 91105 4 #4 : 


«Ie is eben en that e ene e be 
powerfully: promoted, without laying on or pro- 
viding any manure at all. The new or horſe-hoeing 
huſbandry depends entirely upon reducing and 
pulverizing the ſoil. It cannot be reaſonably ſup- 
poſed, hop ever, that the ſpade and hoe, or plouph 


Cm 1- 


ad hartow; convey: aur ſertiliaing sehe 
Theſe operations, which ate found toi render our 
is fo: ſurpriſingly fertile when jitliciouſly per. 
formed; only prepare the foil for the caſy entrance of 

thoſe fertilizing principles with. which the/atmo. 
ſphere is abundant! y replete. The atmoſphere. ig 
the grand magazine, the great receptacle of putrid | 
exhalations, which inceſſantly fly off from all animii 
ſubſtances, the living as well as dad i and by their 
| ſpecific-levity mount up into the air, from whene 

being contienſed, they return in deus main | 
| ſnow; &to. 2d pr Og mw mn” 4 
tiath pogo vpe dee . 9657 . | 
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ail ſeems very dem Sins chat t the 
huſbandmam manure, his: fields from the dung 
heap, or by ploughing in groen vegotables or by | 
duly expoſing it to the unceaſing inſluance of tie 
atmoſphere; the principles of vegetation, wich 
he beſtows am: either! caſe; are eſſentiall/ and. ſub. 
ſtantially the ſame. They all equally origine 
from putrid animal ſubſtances. That from the 
dung heap is indeed by far the ſtrongeſt, it having 
putrefaction; in this groſs and impure ſtate, it 
ſarnetimes poiſons; and kills, and: thereby deffats. 
its intended purpoſe. It in general, However, when | 


un, * n vs | 
1 


n 

larged ire to the ſtalks, and blades; but 1 
i not fruitfulneſs; indeed, they are ſeldom if ever 
compatible. This holds good in all Kinds of grain | 
a well as fruits. Manure impe V digeſted, 
or uſed in too great abundance, often defeats the 
views and hopes of the planter; he may reap a 
great burthen of ſtraw and very little corn. The 
ame thing may happen from green vegetable ma- 
nutz unleſs it be ploughed in time enough to un- 
dergo a thorough, fermentation, and at. the laſt 
ploughing be intimately blended,, with the ſail. 
But of this there is.no.danger in the laſl-mentioned 
method of cultivation; for the princi 
tation derived from the atmoſphere, by thozoughly 
pulyerizing the ſoil, are ſo perfectly digeſted,. ſub- 
tilized, and refined from the i impurities of the for- 
mer, that. unhealthineſs or a ſurſeit is not to he 
pprehended,, eſpecially, as it is not given all at 
once like the farmer, hut adminiſtered from time ta 
ime an the ſkilful huſbandraan may ſee, neceſſary. 


Thould' now Proceed, according to my propo- 
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means of promoting vegetation, in' ſupport of, and f 
conffſtent with, the above pti ciples; Put as Tap- b 
prehend that would run this paper 40 an incon- 
venient length, 1 muſt poſtpone it for fone future ; 
opportunity. a 'T am, c. e un 0 | 
Nirth- Bockbarmpton, ihe : 1 J OS. WIMPEY. 3 

Hants, Dec. 1789. 5 5 
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— a former paper I epd We h 
is a natural relation or connexion betiten e 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. That ab ite 
| animal kihgdo lives ori, and is wholly ſubſiſted 
by, the vegetable; ſo is the vegetable no leſi ma. 
rained and ſupported by the animal. Eichb 
een ee ſurport of, and eh. 
ported by. ee n = SY 


{aps 8 16 


II this theory te Juſt, animal Subſfatic/6 


Gui] 
whatever ſubject it is derived, or under hütet 


form ĩt may appear, vben it is perfectly elt 
and putrified, ſudtilized and become volatile, | 


te true, genuine, and ſole aliment of plant, Ie 
x * 4 confiſts, 2 2 anal Fane | 


25 * 5 powerful fertilizer of land; and 5 
5 the farmer acquire as * of it upon * 5 


n 1 
terms as he chaſe; he might ſoon make his land 


as fertile as the cliniate would admit, or' he could 


defire. But in moſt ſituations, the quantity to be 
got, as every one knows; beats g Ppropor- 
wy CEO to _ _—_—_ wanted, 10777 


wks 4 * M* 5 
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0 a fubſtite 5 facoldenleilne' to Ft > Sui : i 
heap, ploughing in green vegetables has been 


adopted with ſucceſs.” This practice is a kind of 
improved fallowing; for though the land be crop- 


and no preſent profit is derived from it. The land 


therefore may be properly ſaid to be under fallow, | 


until by future culture it is in fit condition to re- 
par , e rar E a 
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Bot che more eee her the lain | 
has been exhauſted by having been too frequently 
cropped, and is become foul and full of weeds, to 
give jr a year's fallow; or ſometinies two winters 


and a ſummer's fallow, which is oſten neceſſary to 


eradicate the weeds, thoroughly pulverize the ſoil,” 
and render it ſufficiently fertile to beat a crop of 
heat. But when a man enters upon a farm that 


has been racked out by the former tenant, and 
the whole of it left in the ſad condition above 


repreſented, to give it a year's fallow; without ; 
receiving! any beneficial return, would to. moſt 
Vol. III. e prove 


ped, its produce at a proper ſeaſon. is ploughed j in, 


> > 
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tribute of reſpect is due, 'has;in.a great variety of 
inſtances ſhewn to what an amazing degree of fer. 
tiliry, eren very poot land may be brought by re- 
peated and frequent breaking, diyiding, and pul | 

vertaing the foil. The truth. and propriety of his | 
not be well controverted; how: much. ſoever the | 
mode he adopted, and: his: method: of: applying | 
them, may be derried: by: ſome, and by the pecu- 


| 

liar circumſtances of the land of: others: retidered Wl 
impracticable. The foil of his eſtate-was-ity gebe 
ral light and fragile, and in all reſpects peculiarly { 
ever may be ta temperature, may be ſertiliaad and © 
imptoved !by.:frequent. ploughing and batroying I | 
if they are wellrtimed; but all land is not equally t 
ſuitable to the drill and horſe-Hioging cultufe; and || 1 
ſome; though perhaps comparatively little; not 4 
all fo. 'Hitly cowitries, land that is cocky! or | 8 
aboumding wich large looſe: ſtanes, or:that conſu wy 
of a ſtrong,” moiſt; adheſive clay, is flot in eu Ky 


fuitable to the drill culture; but the land that is not | 
ſuitable, I apprehend, bears no great proportion io 
that which is. The intelligent huſbandman, who 


( #79 ] 
i convinced of the truth of the prinviples, will 
readily vaty the applieation of: them as eireum- 
en . . 


F cen cas 

overrun with the ſtrongeſt and moſt noxious weeds, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to eradicate them, to elan 
and pulverize the ſoil; otherwiſe the ſeed; what. 
der it muy be, tight as well be thrown on the 
highway, as ſown in land in that condition. Te is 
a queſtion of great importance, how and by what 
means land may be ferfilized and its vigour refto= 
red, the weeds diſplaced and deſtroyed, confiftetithy 
vith the "beneficial culture of a' profitable ctop 
growing on the ſame field at the ſame time. Tt 
will readily oecur 0 the reader, that this is not 
poſſible to be done in any mode of culture but that 


of planting in drills, and pulverizing the ſoil by 


2. ; 
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"9 i poighing and horſe-hoeing the intervals during 
n er of che crop through the whole ſummer 
mur. Tort rightly' adviſed well-timed ploughing 
n d tarrowing, lil the land was thoroughly pul- 
=_ emed and well cleaned: of weeds; for the grain 
er dd planes, which were chiefly che ſubjects of his 
um WM rs. vould by no means admit of being ſown in 
5 n exhauſted foil overrun with weeds with the leaſt 
ww Wh p< of a crop, though it may be ever ſo certain 
, ; that the growth of the ſeveral articles he cultivated, 
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was 1 the moſt beneficial manner pos te 1 
rp -orle-hoc, os; e «ihe 4 
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| Wheat, turnips, lucern, 125 Cinfoin, a and "_ 
feed every other kind of plant, when well fred 
and eſtabliſhed+in;the ground, may be greaiiy pro- 
moted in their growth by the diſereet uſe of the | 
hoe: plough; but previous to the uſe of this inſtru | 
ment, they muſt haye arrived to a certain ſtage of 
their growth, otherwiſe the hoe-plough. would en-. 
tirely diſplace and totally deſtroy them. It is ther- 
fore abſolutely. neceſſary, that the, land -in which 
theſe articles are to be ſowed, ſhould at leaſt be 
moderately fertile, and very clean from wech, 
which can be effected only by being e 
mulrerized previous! to its War Need. bei tin 4 


* : 
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others, are very precatious atticles; even. when ſkill 
has. been uſed, and great pains taken, to inſure 4 
crop. Lands is, ſometimes ſowed with tyrnips | 
three or four times ta no purpoſe, and many other | 

crops frequently miſcarry _— circumſtances 
which human, ſagacity, cannot foreſee, not human 
prudence, remedy. The failure of 15 articles | 
generally imputed, to- the rayages of the fly,-and 
true it is that they prey upon them by milliow; 
but if my ae are juſt, the Sp does m 
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begin there. nis common for tlie ſeeds of he 
above · mentioned plants to come up finely and look 


healthy; but heat and drought coming on, the 
juices of the young plants thicken and ſtagnate, 
circulation is ſtopped, they wither, ant are fud- 


denly deſtroyed by the fly. It is very common 


to ſee whole fields in this condition, excepting 
under the ſhadow of the hedges; which im ſome 
meaſure retain the dews of the nights, and ſereen 


the young plants from the: ſcorthing ſun- beams. 


We frequently ſee very flouriſning plants under 
bedges, when tlie crop of the reſt of the ſield is 


entirely deſtroyed: and I am clehrly of opinion, 


poor, ſoil, if the apptarance» of the plants were 
immediately followed by a few dry hot ſcorching 
days, though there ſhould not be a f/ to prey 
upon them. The beſt means to guard againſt 
ſuch a diſappointment, when any of theſe articles 
are to ſtand for a erop in the place they ar̃e ſowed, 


is thoroughly to cleanſa the ground, duly break, 


divide, and 2 nl und idreſi it with a 
well. prepared artifiei oft, Which if the. ſea· 
ſon ſnould not mant fibgulanhr unfavourable, would 
moſt probably give! a degrec of, vigout to the young 
plants, : which would totally defeat: the gg. of 


the fly and if the land eto tu heſſ iin drills, 
a eats Fas being re- 


N3 | gularly 


the: ſame diſappointment: would happen in every 


— — 


J 
7 we }- 
gularly ſpread in the path of the drill previous o 
the ſowing the ſeed, would be: fuffichent ſor ths 


A plentiful crop of turnips, ar of artificial graſſes 
is à matter of wery great importance to a farmer 
whe has a large ſtock of cattle tu feed; it then 
fore merits his moſt ſerious attention, how and by 
what means he may render the growth of thoſe ar 
ticles mote gonſtant and certain,” which in the 
cummon oqurſe of practice are very precarisui 
and not ta ba depended upon. For tis purpoſe 
F would adviſe him to kedp;twenty, thirty, or fifty 
loads (the quantity proportioned 10 the erteht df 
his farm). of a good compatt aways by him ready 
prepared, to be uſed as oceaſibn may require!» This 
may be done at a very. Rey IO ha 
ſallowing manner: F ĩ i 4 "Qu 
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Of a field that We aum "ploy 
and barrow the theaglands;:till the ſoil be woll d. 
vided and in fine: tilth; alien take a: canalgedj-o 
forty buſhels, of good ſtrong well. burnt lyne; fiſh 
from the kulo; and pla it in gitthe: heaps; abbut4 
duſhel in each, along the: middle /of the faid head 
lands, abqut fourfecrdiftanc from each other. Ilia 
done, with a ſhovel cover the heaps of lime wich 
four or five rimes- its iuantity uf 3 
ric r 
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and pat it down cloſe with the back of 6 thovel;” 
ſo as to exclude both the rain and the air. In a few | 
days, the moiſture of the earth will have diſſu ve 
_ the lime, and reduced it to a powder. A work 


man, however, ſhould from time to time inſpect. 
the heaps, for they will ſoon 


be carefully filled up by having more earth thrown 
upon them, and patted down cloſe. This mult be 


repeated as often as occaſion may require; ſor rain 


would cauſe the lime to run into a kind of irredu - 
cible calx, and the air would rob it of its fertilizing 
quality, as it is well know it does of its medicinal 


_ virtue, When the lime is petfedtly reduced to a 
powder, the earth and lime muſt be chopped down 


with a ſpade, and intimately blended and incorpo- 
rated together. This is moſt conveniently dune in 
form of a long bank or ridge; in the middle of 


which a large futrow or opening muſt be made 


ſufficient to receive five cart-loats (forty buſhels 
each) of good fat ſpit dung; then the earth and 


lime muſt be thrown over the dung ſo as to cover 


the whole. In this manner it muſt lie ſome months, 


or till the dung is in a ſtate of diflolution, whick 


it will ſoon be by means of the lime. When ar- 


rived to this ſtate, it muſt again be turned over, 


and incorporated as intimately as poſſible, and then 


formed — — for” Io" RN 
ir "= 


begin to heave and 
| ſwell, and have large fiſſures in them; which muſt 


veriſhes the land. It is true, however, that ther is 
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lime, and dung, thus managed, conſtitute an unctu- 
ous ſaponaceous mals of great fertility, and perhapy 
this is the moſt beneficial method of manuring with 
lime of any in uſe; for at the ſame time that it 
promotes the growth of the crop, it meliorates and 
| improves the ſoil; whereas, in the common way of | 
uſing it, it is thought by moſt, that though it ma 
invigorate for a crop or two, yet it infallibly impo. | 


no article in the whole art of huſbandry, concerning | 
which even practical men are more divided, than 
about lime. Some declare they have expended | 
large ſums of money in the uſe of it, without deri. 
ving the leaſt benefit from it; with others, it is the 
ſine qua non of vegetation; without it, they think 
they had better not ſow their land; indeed, the 
practice fo far prevails in ſome counties, that the | 
tenant is tied down by an article in his leaſe to l/ 
on a certain quantity every third or fourth cop, 
from ſixty to one hundred and ſixty buſhels an acte. 
It is not difficult to account for this ſeeming irte- 

concileable difference of opinions, but it would | 
require more room and time than can be allowed at 
preſent. I will only add, that a compoſt formeds. | 
above, would make an excellent top- dreſſing to be 
uſed in the ſpring, and if not wanted for the pu- 
poſes firſt mentioned, would be very uſeful for the 
laſt; But from this long digreſſion, let us * 
8 bo! our ſubject. | 
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We will ſuppoſe the land we have to cultivate i is 


more ſo by being too frequently cropped, and its 


the worſt kind of weeds; the queſtion is, what 
mode of culture will bring ſuch land into. proper 
nuch, and produce a profitable crop at the ſame. 
time with the leaſt expence? To anſwer, this pur-. 


planted in rows with intervals ſufficiently wide to 
ain the free uſe of the hoe-plough, whilſt the 
crop is growing, as often as the growth of the 
weeds requires it. This will be three, r perhaps 


three or four articles which will by any means 


EF 


profitable return. The ſield in which I made my 
experiments is ſeven acres, and was ęxactly in the 
rr e above deſcribed. The method I 
purſued 


in its nature rather poor and unfertile, and rendered 


culture neglected, and conſequently overrun wich 


poſe, I have already obſerved, the crop muſt be 


four times, in ſuch foul land, during the courſe o 
the ſummer. For this purpoſe I know only of 


anſwer. Theſe are, the different ſpecies of cab-. 


bage plants, beans, potatoes, and. 2 Per rhaps peaſe. | 
I have tried carrots, parſnips, turnips, turnip-rooted 


3 cabbage, lucern, ſainfoin, and every ſort of grain, 
val but without the leaſt ſucceſs; for in ſpite of every 5 
ould effort, the weeds baffled all attempts, and deſtroyed 3 
4a tte young plants that aroſe, from ſeed, before the 
dz doe plough could be introduced. Cabbages, beans, 

and potatoes, were all the articles that afforded a 
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purſued to bring this field into proper tilth'is y 
| mon Wannen 


FP ſoon as harveſt is well over, give the ken. | 
clean ploughing in the uſual manner. 
and harrowing at this ſeaſon can ſeldom be of 117 
uſe; the earth is generally too adheſive to part with | 
the roots which bind it together. As ſoon as the | 
ploughing is finiſhed, give it another directiy acroſs | 
the firſt; but this muſt be performed in a matiner | 
very different from the former. Begin at the far. 
ther end of the field, and with one bout of the 
plough, make the furrows as deep, and the tidye 
25 narrow and as high as may be. Upon the out. 
wurd edge of the outward furrow enter the plough- | 
ſhare, and with another bout of the plough form | 
a ſecond ridge, and ſo proceed through the whole * 
field. It will then lie in deep open furrows, and | 
high narrow ridges, and conſequently expoſed to 
the influences of the atmoſphere in the largeſt ex. | 
tent of ſuperficies that is poſſible, If the winter | 
ſhould prove ever ſo wet, the ridges will be kept 
dry by the open furrows; but if it ſhould prove | 
ſevere, the froſt will penetrate quite through tho 
ridges, and impregnate almoſt the whole of the ſoi 
they contain. If in the latter end of February, or 
any part of March the weather ſhould be dry and 
_ the * may be drawn down by J 


25 * | T7 0 
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The advantage of this! method. muſt needs be evi 
dent to every practical man, for nothing in art w_ 
mature renders, even the moſt adheſive ſoil, ſu 


jo the froſt." e e 
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ebe a field; we 1 now 
to prepare it for planting. On the further fide of 
the field, about a yard diſtant from the hedge; draw 
a furrow with the plough from one end of the field 
to the oti.2r, and return the plough again in the 
ſame faxrow. This will make it wide, deep, and 
clean. Then enter the ploughſharo about nine 


1 41 


vich one bout of the plough, throw the earth on 
each fide into the middle of the furrow; ''A ſecond 
bout of the plough, perſormed in tho ſame man- 
ner, will form a high ridge about three feet wide. 
It is evident, a ridge thus: formed will, under the 
crown or moſt elevated part of it, have /wice the 
depth of pulverized earth that can be had in com- 

mon ploughing. The whole field is to be ſormed 
into ridges in the ſame manner as the firſt. In 
land that is tolerably clean, and in pretty good 
titth, the intervals between the ranks of plants on 
the tops of theſe ridges, will be wide enough for 
the hoe-plough to work, and —— it fo, But land 
| in 
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| inches. diſtant from the edge of the furrow; an! 
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in the lad condition above deſcribed, might be 3 
more conveniently and effectually cleanſed and im 
proved by forming the ridges by the bouts of the 1 
plough, which would make them about four feet 
and a half wide, and conſequently there would be 
intervals of near four feet for the hoe-plough u 
work in. If the ſeaſon ſhould prove favourable, ? 
and the intervals ploughed three times in the courſe | 
of the ſummer, the ſoil your "__ reduced ol 

ws a e, 2608 I] 5 ih I 


he na us e them! the field 1 to be den in 
FT ridges as above, and the time ſor planting 
beans: arrived; with a common. plough I make: 
clean furrow-on the crown of cach ridge, about a 
foot wide, and four inches deep, going don one 
ridge and up the next, and ſo on through the 
hole ſield. The beans are then dropped in ie 
ſurrows, either in two rows, ſeven or eight inches | 
aſunder, or in a ſingle row in the middle of the | 
 furcow, as repreſented below, No. I. No. II. A If 
| be good, the diſtance may be three ines 
if e bias nu be 


cloſer.· This may be performed very con- 


veniently by a ſmall hand barrel drill, with Which 
a boy might plant ſix acres. a day: or for want of 
ſuch an inſtrument, the beans might be dropped 
by women, boys, and girls, very expeditiouſly; as 
the furrow would be an infallible, guide, which! 
they could not miſtake either in the rows or depth; 
though they might ſomewhat in the diſtance of the 
beans; but as the furrows would remain open ſor 
the preſents r error W r to detection. 


geb i n 


The beans why planted, hey miy be very ex 
peditiouſly covered by a pair of hdrrbws: being 


laſhed to a couple of poles at a proper diſtance to 


work on the tops of the ridges, and drawn by a 


pair of horſes; one going in each furrow, two 


ridges map. he covered beg thine; Wi vithour the horſe | 
ſepping ww *. 5 85 8 OY fil ds d 
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A drill, 1 Sai ths 8 a ho 
ſeed, and covers it at the ſame time, conveys an 
idea of much greater perſection than the method 
here adviſed; but all things conſidered, I do not 


know but in practice this may be the more eligible 
method of the two, eſpecially for beans and peaſe: 
and for ſetting potatoes and cabbage plants, L think 


it greatly preferable to all others. A'furrow made 


as above is vaſtly preferable to anꝝ channel that 


can 
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1 
can be made with the ſhare of a drill; for though 
the ſhare be ſer to @ certain depck at the dilcretsy 
of the ploughman,- from which it cannot devinte, 
yet if the foil he welt pubrerized, as it oupht; # 
vill rum into chte channels, and caufs the Tel i 
ke ar-unzquat depths; this, im tie Aru indeed. 
mag be of 10 conſetuenee, as it tha feuſun there 
iv no danger of wantirig moiſture to triake che fhafy 
_ vegas; but in the ſpring} it ig of the uw 
conſequence te have tlie ſeed Buried af at thi! 
and proper depth; to the want of which, the very 
ſhort crops of bartey and oats were almuſt eifel 
owing thetaft ſummer. The ſeed that lay'three of 
_ four inches deep came up well, and ripened in good 
time but what lay ſhallow; eicher never eumne up 
A all, or; which was muh worfe,: ſo late, as not 
do be au thing near tipe; it was therefore” cut 
green, and lay fo long to wither before it could be 
ſafely houſed, that what little was ripe and would 
have been good, was much reduced in its valutby 
lying ſo long in the field. I am very clearly 
opinion; that” if the barley: laſt ſeaſon had Los 
drilled in equally diſtant furrows of four inches 
deep, and about à foot from each other, the ß 
in this country had been three times as great it 
leaſt, though much leſs than half the ſeed would 
have been ſufficient; this would have made a dif- | 
ference of three rents at leaſt to the farmer. 
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1 
The beans being planted, ſuppoſe che beginning 
of March, before the end of April a plentifal-crop 
of weeds may be expected, notwithſtanding cha 
paim that have been-taken,'to. prevent it; - /Fhoſe 
which are in or near the rows: of beans; ſhould. be 
et up with the hand · hoe; and the ſooner this is 
done the better, aſter the beans are high enough for 
the hoer's direction. The weeds in the intervals 

may ſtand ſomewhat longer, till tho beam are ſuf- 
ſuffer from the free uſe of the horſa- hoe. At this 
ſage of their growth,: this inſtrument ſhould. be 
introduced, and! a furrow ) cut. as near one of the 
ranks as may be with-ſafety, and the earth thrown 


on the other ſide: of the raw, and ſa oncill the whole 
feld be finiſned. There will then be a furrow on 
each ſide of the rows, and high ridges in the mid- 
de of the intervals. Theſe ſhould! be well har- 
rowed, with an inftrument made of a proper width 
to paſs between the rows without injuring the beans, 


tear out many of the, weeds. A plough with a 
double mould: board is then to ſplit the ridges in 
the middle of the intervals, throwing one half to 
the right, the other to the left; to carth up the 
beans. Thus diſpoſed, it may remain for a month 
or fix weeks, or alk the, weeds appear. Then the 
| n 


into the interval om ita return ĩt muſt cut a ſum = 


This would level the ground, break the clods, and 
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bee-Plougk ſhould be ſet to work ie 
obſerving to go as near the rows as ma be Vit 
ſufety. The harrow ſhould Bloc tho h 
and the plough with A doublriioul:board des 
row; and this is to be repeated as oſten as ther 
may appear to be any occaſion, which cannot vll be 
more: nn times the reuſe of the ſummer, 
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1 e eee difference whether the 
3 potatoes, or cabbage. That mode 
of practice which is beneficial to one, wil be 
equally ſo to all. A field under this mode of cui. 
ture, it is evident, would have all che advantage © 
of, a year's fallow, together with'a'berieficial crop, 
The beans being - reaped: and carried, dhe ald 
would be thought by moſt to be in very good tuch 
for a erop of heat. Nothing more woulll be 
neceſſary than to plough and harrow the intervals - 
which might be dont with t wo bouts of the'plough 
in each interval, in which tuo three, or four-row | 
of whent might be drilled at the diſcretion of the 
owner. But 1 ſhould prefer giving it another 
winter's fallow; which ſhdtild be perfortnied-exalth 1 
in the ſame manner as the former. Vou may then 
either have another crop of beans, or, which1 
think much better, a crop of potatoes. The land 
is to be prepared and to · lie fallow through the 


e as s before directed for ' beans; * 
ſealon 


ſcaſon ſor planting beans is in March, but potatoes 
ſhould not be planted. before the middle of April 
at ſooneſt; hut in moſt years, the enen 
May is ſafer and bent on 


acre the 15th and 1th of April; they came up 
well, and loaked very fine and. vigorous. On the 
moming of the arſt of May, there was a fharp 


potatoes as if they had been ſeote hed by fire; dhe 
| conſequence was, the flalks died down to the ground, 


produce was thirty-ſix ſacks and a half on three 
quarters of an acre, (240lb. to the ſack) which at 


acre. Had this land been prepared in the manner 
above deſeribed, I cannot have a doubt but the 
produce: would have been double at leaſt. The 
not get poſſeſſion till January 1/785, and by peaſon 


1 late in March. It Was thrawn into narrow. 
ridges, by two bouts of the plough; and the po- 
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Laſt year 1 1 15288 chews: 3 of an 


boar froſt, which fhrivelled up the greens af-the 


and appeared as if all deſtroyed; however, in ſome _ 
time they ſhot forth again, and produced a better 
crop, all things conſidered, than I expected. The 


four ſhillings a ſack, (the preſent price here) come 


land was in wheat the preceding year. I could 
of ſnow and hard froſt, it could not be plougned 


tatoe ſets, inſtead of being planted in the furrous 


i 
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made on the crowns of the ridges, as I had dl. 
rected, were, by a moſt unaccountable blunder, I 
very injudiciouſly dropped on the hard bottorng o 
the parting furrows between the ridges. I had no 
remedy left to correct this miſtake, but by running | 
the plough up each fide of the furrow; by the 
means new ridges were formed with the potatoe 
ſets exactly under the crown of each ridge, and 
the ſets were well covered with mould very well | 
broken; but ſtill they lay on a bed of hard uncul. | 
tivated earth, which is a very great impediment | 
to vegetation; for though the potatoe generally } 
grows above the ſet, the roots and fibres which 
furniſh it with nouriſhment penetrate deep and 
every way in a well-prepared ſoil. | 


Nothing encourages and promotes the growth 
of all kinds of plants ſo much as breaking the | 
ſoil as deep as the ſtaple of the land will allow; | 
and it is for this reaſon that I adviſe deep clean | 
furrows ſhould be opened, and the crown of the 
ridges; which are to be planted, ſhould lie exactly 
over them. The furrows on the tops of the ridges 
need not be more than four. inches deep for beans; 
but it muſt be ſix af leaſt for potatoes; for almoſt | 
the whole of their produce is above the original | 
ſer, and therefore ſhould have ſix or eight inches 


to grow in. 


| 
( 
] 
i 


Af 
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A field thus ane with potatoes following a 
trop of beans, if duly cultivated with the hoe- 
plough, harrow, and plough with a double mould- 
board, as above- directed, would reduce almoſt any 
ſoil to a perfect tilth. The intervals might be pre- 

pared in good time for a crop of wheat, and the” 
2 drilled in, if ORR 1 895 the Potatoes 
were n up. | | 


' 


Fallowing land "RM been . oradtiſed to 
reſtore its fertility, eſpecially, where manure is not 
to be got in ſufficient quantities; and all expe- 
rience ſhews that the practice is right. But none 

| have or can have an adequate idea of the great 
beneſit of keeping the ſoil in a thorough pulve- 
rized ſtate, except thoſe who have 1 a eloſe 
attention thereto. | | 


In a very hot and dry Gl I have ſeen cab» 
bage and other plants which were withering and 
dying, ſeemingly beyond a poſſibility of recovery, 
reſtored in a very ſhort time to a vigorous ſtate, . 
merely by deep hocing, and earthing them up well. 
I will quote one inſtance in e becauſe it 
is a very remarkable one | 


The field above-mentioned of ſeven acres, I uſe 
for a field of experiments. About three quarters 
Oc of 


t 
of an acre of it Thad dug with the ſpade, in order 
to mark the difference between that inſtrument and 
the plough. A plot of the ground thus dug ws WM 
planted with beans, in rows three feet aſunder, and | 
about four inches apart in the rows. It was ben 
ſtubble, very poor, and full of weeds, and dug but 
once. The beans came up well, but the ſeaſon | 
proved moſt unpromiſing. When three or four 
inches high, they. appeared to be ſtruck with the 
blight, and the tops were infeſted by a great number 
of infects, not unlike a large bug, which made 
great havock among, and threatened the deftruc- } 
tion of the whole, for the plants declined feſt, [ 
thought a fair opportunity now offered of trying } 
what benefit might be derived from effectual cul, 
tivation. I cauſed them to be deep and well hoed, 
and the earth drawn up to the ſtems of the plants; 
the good effects of this were ſoon viſible, thei } 
verdure returned, and they tillered out alreſh; 
the weeds too came up very thick and ſtrong, and 
grew apace. I then had the intervals dug full ten } 
inches deep, and the weeds in the rows pulled up. | 
This gave freſh vigour to the plants, they kiddel 
finely, and totally overpowered the weeds far tht | 
ſeaſon. A few rows of theſe beans were gathered | 
green for the uſe of the family, the remainder ſtood | 
for ſeed. Many of them, eſpecially thoſe thi 


were * green, put up freſh ſhoots from the | 
Too 


, 
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cots; grey very ſtrong, and even as full of bloom 


of the ſummet. To have two crops of beans from 
the ſame roots, is, I believe, a very uncommon 


digging the intervals. The remainder of the plot 


the beans dropped. As ſoort as they were houſed, 
the ground was well dug to prepare it for a wiritet 


unnoticed, and before the end of November were 
ſhot up two ſtet high, very ſtrong and luxuriant. 


progreſs of their growth. The beans froth which 
they ſhot firmly adhered to the ſtalk, from whence 
it appeared, that in digging the ground fothe ef 
| them had been buried ſeven er eight inches derp, 


the ground, and this, inftead-of a ſtalk; had put n 
the appearance of a root, and wis full of laretdl 
branches and fibres the whole length. Below'the. 
bean the root hall penetrated; in ſome eleven, in 
others twelve inches. How much ef the fine 


before winter as they had bern in the ſumimer. 
Many of them filled very well, and we had two or 
three dreſſings as good and as well flavoured as any 


inſtance of vegetation, and certainly was owing to 
nothing but well-timed and effectual hoeings and 
ſtood for ſeed; the ſeaſon for getting them in being 


crop. The beans that were ſcattered were dug in | 


| took up ſeveral of them carefully, to obſerve the 


it being ſo much from the bean to the fürfuce 6f 


ibres might be broken off cahnot be known. Gets 
03 tain 
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tain it is, however, that the perpendicular cn ; 
of theſe roots was from eighteen to twenty inches; 

whereas thoſe that were planted in the ſpring on 
the ſame ſoil, much out of condition, very: foul; ! 
and but once dug, had ſtruck only about three 
inches deep at moſt. Here then we have ocular 
demonſtration of the ſurpriſing effects which break. 
ing, dividing, and pulverizing the ſoil can pm. 
duce, if done effectually, and in proper ſeaſon. 
How amazingly great muſt be the luxuriance of a | 
plant whoſe root is twenty inches long, and full of 
fibres the whole length, if compared with one of 
the ſame kind whoſe root is only three inches long | 
and proportionably ſmall! 1 


Aer plot of che ſame field I planted. with 
egg peaſe; they came up well, but when a ſer 
inches high, were ſtruck with the blight, and de. 
voured by inſets down to the ground. I began to 
dig them up, in order to plant ſomething elſe in 
their room; but obſerving the roots had begun to | 
put out freſh ſhoots, I took the man off digging, | 
and ſet him to hoeing the intervals very deep. 
They ſoon ſhewed the good effects of this open- 
tion, they ſhot up vigorouſly, and produced nota 
large crop indeed, but very fine large peaſe. When 
they were nearly ſpent, I had the ground well dug 
again, and planted ſome hundreds of = l 
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2 of different kinds. To theſe 1 gave two or 
three good hoeings, and i in October had the fineſt 
cabbages in the neighbourhood. Perhaps many 
might be larger and heavier, the average weight of 
mine being from fix and a half to-ſeven pounds; 


but nothing could exceed them. in ſweetneſs and : 


goodneſs. What makes this the more remarkable 
is, the farmer who laſt occupied the land told me 
it would not bear a cabbage, the ſoil was 100 ſhallow, 


poor, and liable to burn. e ; 7775 


As Bon as the cabbages were cut, I had it dug 
again, and planted it with brocoli; the plants grew 
luxuriantly, and were as healthy and fine as ever 
were ſeen, till the ſevere froſts the beginning of 
January inſtant gave them a ſevere blow. Be- 
fore the ſnow fell, they dropped their leaves, and 
ſeemed much hurt; - whether they will recover, as 
I hope, will appear hereafter; 111 are now co- 
vered with ſnow. 


enn complexion of this part 
of the field (three quarters of an acre) is very much 
altered for the better; it has now the appearance of 
good garden mould, is light, eaſy to dig, and 
crumbles with great eaſe. This improvement of 
the foil is wholly owing to the culture beſtowed upon 
it. In the courſe of twelve months it has been dug 
three times, and hoed or dug with a dung-fork 
with 
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wirh four tines (which is the beft inſtrument I Kn 
of for ſhaking the weeds out of the ſo) at let 
four times, but it never had a grain of mantift uf 
any kind whatever; bat J purpoſely withheld in 
order to prove to what degree of improvement Hui 
might be brought by the force of cultivation ſble h. 
Hitherto the ſucceſs has greatly exceeded my ex. 
pectation; if the ſucceſs of another year upon tu 
fame part of the field ſhould prove ſuperidot, of 
even equal to the laſt, the fact will be eſtabliſhed * 
beyond the poſſibility of a doubt, that land in its 
nature rather unfertile, impoveriſhed, and made 
very foul by bad management, may, by the proper 
uſe of the ſpade and hoe, or the plough and harrow, |} 
be made fertile, and to bear profitable crops, with- | 
out the leaſt aid from manure of any kind whatever, 


It has been obſerved by Mr. Tor, and by | 
others ſince his time, that frequent ploughing and 
harrowing, and reducing the ſoil to a perfect tilth, 
increaſe and extend the paſture of plants; but this 
could be of no great uſe, if the matter or ſubſtance | 
which conſtitutes their aliment were not increaſed 
alſo. During the coutfe of theſe experiment; 1 | 
made ſeveral obſervations, which clearly explain to | 
my own ſatisfaction, how dividing and pulverizing | 
the ſoil becomes the proper mode of conveying the 


aliment, prepared by nature fbr the ſuſtenance of | 
puns, | 
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plants, into the boſom of the earth. One obſer 
vation I will mention, as it is directly to the pure 

poſe: One evening, near the time of the men's 
leaving work, a ſrmatt ſhower: of rain carne on; 
which drove them off. They were digging one of 
the plots whete the bearis had grown, The ſhotwer 
did not laft above half an hour. The next morn- 
ing, as the men were digging, I obſerved the ruin 
had not penetrated above half an inch into the 
ground at moſt; I ordered one of them to dig two 
or three ſpits of the ground that had been dug the 
day before; it cleatly appeared that the rain in tue 
new⸗dug ground had gone as deep as the ſpade, 

which was full twelve inches. Here then, we 
clearly ſee how, and by what means, the principles 
of vegetation are acquired, by e the land * 
thorough cultivation. I 


Rain, hail, "ſhow, nar on, and all the 
 exhilativns which occupy the atmoſphere, fink into 
and are abſorbed by the earth when it is kept in a 
looſe, light, pulverized ſtate; whereas the ſame prin- 
tiples on a compact hard ſoil teach no farther than 
the ſurface, and ate exhaled by the fun and wind, 
vith little or no benefit to the foil they fall on. 


From hence alſo we may learn the moilus operandi 


by which plants in a growing ſtate may be invi- 


gorated 


C HR 


goiated and rendered Tuxuriant. IF plants of av 
kind were planted in rows, according to the prac. 

tice of the new huſbandry, and the intervals horſe. 
hoed two or three times in the ſummer; every | 
ſhower of rain, yea, the dews of the nights, would 
| be freely imbibed by the well-pulverized ſoil; and 
the aliment-it contains directly conveyed to the 
roots and fibres of the plants which n 
intervals. wn i 


That the true aliment of plants is derived from | 
animal ſubſtances, diſſolved and volatilized by fer. | 
mentation and putrefaction; that the atmoſphere 
_ Is thegrand- receptacle of all putrid effluvia;zthat | 
this ſubtilized matter enters into, and helps to con- 
ſtitute, the clouds and other meteors; that it at- 
tracts, and is attracted by, hail,” rain, ſnow, &c. 
and by that means returned to repleniſh and fe- 
tify the earth; the writer himſelf is fully convinced, 
But ſuppoſing his- theory reſpecting the principles 
of nutrition be ever ſo erroneous, it is of no con- 
ſequence to the practical huſbandman; it is ſuſ- 
ficient for him to know and to be well acquainted 
with a mode of practice which will infallibly render 
his fields fertile, and capable of producing profit - 
able crops, by means eaſily practicable and within 
his own power, be the ſituation and condition of 
the ſoil whatever it may, total barrenneſs excepted, 
| That 
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at confirmed by univerſal experience, and well 
known to every huſbandman: but the extent of its 


of any | 
horſe. 


every power has been conſidered by few, and attempted 
would Wl to be carried to its utmoſt pitch perhaps by no- 
land body. I am of opinion, that even Mr. Toir's 
0 the mode of practice would admit of very conſiderable 
py the WH amendments;—but this Paper is much too long x ro 
allow of any large addition. 105 
, 
Nerth-Bockbanpton, ;; 1 J08. WIMPEY. 


Hants, January xt oa 


N. B. We acknowledge ourſelves much indebted to 
Mr. Winz v for the foregoing (as well as divers former) 
valuable papers. He will therefore excuſe our ſubjoining 
the following remarks, made by an ingenious gentleman, 
who has enriched our work with many intereſting practiea 
papers; and to whom the 12 ea: referred. | | 


REMARKS. 


« Mr, — s Practical Enquiry wa afforded me 
much inſtructive amuſement. I never ſo nearly agreed with 
any other practical or theoretical farmer. His Eſſay is ſo 
deſerving of the higheſt encomiums, that it is with reluc. 
tance I make any comment thereon which may ſeem to claſh 
with OI opinions, But by my pointing out tho 


; 
- 3 
* 
1 
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dn, from wil ee cnt ney 
vith each other, | it cf 11549 OF; 4 


I q 


| « Mr. W. thinks that 00 54 enen 

improved by frequent ploughings and harrowing, if well | 
timed. But it appears from experience, that many Il | 
and thin. foils receive detriment rather than adyantage from 
frequent ploughings ; partkeulatly in ſummer, when the | 
fun exhales the oleaginous and nutritive particles in great | 


abundance. The experience of Mr, BiLLiNGsLEy (who, 
without a compliment, is one of the beſt farmeas in the | 


Welt er England) exactiy coincides WE * ohh n 
this reſpect. 4 


1 
4 


« Mr, W. fays, © turnips, lucerne, ſainfoin, and clover, 
| are very precarious crops.” All crops, with imprudent 
management, or in very unkindly ſeaſons, muſt be preca- 
rious ; but 1 do not think the term precarious particularly 
applicable to thoſe above-mentioned, turnips excepted; 
and the inſtances of a . material failure even of that crop, 
are very rare in the Eaſtern counties. Lucerne, unlels ſonn 
in drills, and kept clean from weeds, will never anſwer to 
the, farmer; but when judiciouſly managed, nothing is 
more profitable. Clover ſeldom fails, unleſs in patches on 
wet lands, which want under-draining ; and it is at &- | 
cellent * for wheat. 


« Mr, W. beige ne tho of niſes 
* Lhaxe for many years adopted 


ing is 


opted 
mole 


a4 727. 


2 mode nearly ami, ' only Gbflituting the ade inſtead 
of the plough in preparing my: border and Hegg - lands for 
the lime and dung. In the ſpring, I have them. dug deep 
and well, the workman dropping potatoe ſets, and covering 
them as he goes on. The crop more than pays the expance 
of digging, 38 leres he land clean and finely pulverized. 


«] think equidiſtapt rows sof twelve inches too wide for 
barley ; J having tried various experiments from three to 
twelve inches with that grain, from the general reſult, I 
prefer feven inches to every other diſtancee. I wind, for | 
the benefit of your Society, and the nation at e gow, 1 
1 ine we nen as Mr. Wiper. . 42111 
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Oy Rai ing, Planting, aud Cultivating * 2 
noted Cabbage: with r 1 Remarks on 
Agriculture. | 


[By Mr. Tons Ropes, i in A Lauer to we Seeg 
81 R, | 


3 E beſt method I bo yet diſcovered to raiſe 
the plants of the turnip-rooted cabbage, is 
to breaſt-ploygh, and turn as much ald paſtuge as 


may be judged neceſſary far the ſeedtheda tuo 
perch well ſtocked with plants, will be ſufficient 


to 
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do plant an acre.* The land ſhould be dag @ | 
ſhallow as poſſible, turning the aſhes in; and the 
moon co ee „ 1 7 


The land intended for the puma ſhoulg be 
cultivated and dunged as for the common turnip, | 
About Midſummer, (or ſooner if the weather yill 
permit) will be a proper time for planting, which 
is beſt done in the following manner: the land o 
be thrown into one-bout ridges, upon the tops of 
which the plants are to be ſet, at about eighteen 
inches diſtance from each other. As ſoon as the | 
weeds riſe, I give a hand-hoeing, afterwards run 

my plough in the intervals, and fetch a furroy 
from each ridge, which, after laying a fortnight or 
three weeks, is again thrown back: to the ridges; | 
if the weeds riſe again, I think it AY give 
them another hand-hoeing. 


N. B. If the young plants in the ſeed-bed 
ſhould be attacked by the fly, ſow wood-aſhes over | 
them when the dew is on, which will effeually 

prevent the ravages they would otherwiſe make. 


On the Six- Field Syſtem. | 


As I have tried different ſyſtems of agriculture, 
and found the following method beſt adapted o 


See Sir TroMas Bzxvon's letter, page 110. Hh 


t 1 


you with an account of i it. 


"þ is what we generally call a fle fy 15 As 


bandry can be raiſed, I A 1 with chem. 


iſt year, Turnips, e 
2d year, Barley, with Fra ſeeds. 


As our lands have been ſown ſo frequent! y wich 
broad clover as to become tired with it, I have 
ſubſtituted the following mixture in its place, viz. 
four pounds of white Dutch, fix pounds of marl 


I have found to ſucceed. 
3d year, Graſs, 


Mown, not ſuffering any cattle to be i depaſtured on 
it later than October; as I have ſeen many a good 
plant of graſs deſtroyed 825 winter e 


4th year, Feed. 
th year, Wheat. 


/ 


The land lying under graſs two years, it gets 
cloſe, and will be a means to prevent the wheat from 
what is generally called foundering in the ſpring. 


6th 


cur poor lads, 1 1— 


book upon turnips to be the grand baſis upon 
which the beſt ſuperſtructure of practical huſ- 


graſs, and one buſhel of hop and N which _ 
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After which, Turnips.* - © e b 


As the getting a crop. of eocnips is the foundation | 
on which you may .moſt reaſonably build, vr 
future hopes of ſucceſs, it is a gart of huſbandy 
to which the farmer cannot pay too much attention. 
The method J adviſe is, to carry all the roten 
dung and manure upon your cat ſtubbles immedi. | 
ately after harveſt, (which ſhould be the dung 


made in your courts the preceding year) afte 
which plough it in; give another ploughing in 


March if poſſible; you will be then Provided for | 
an early ſowing, which, in my opinion, is the mot 
probable way of ſucceeding in your turnip crop. 

As turnips upon poor lands cannot be raiſed | 
- without dung, I take it to be the farmer's intereſt 
to collect as much as poſſible, not ſuffering ay | 


„ This fox fall yftem, or, edlem of a eourſe of crops for fix years, 51 not 
excelient one; and its utility is ee by ob goparal profiieecd Oy BY | 


farmers in Suffolk and Norfolk, upon fimilar foils; but it is cuſtomary in 
counties to break up the layer in the ſpring af the fifth years and dibtile-in peut 


and ſow wheat in the ſixth year after the peaſe; 'as they find the wheat general 

better after a crop of peaſe, than when ſown or planted upon the layer; and they 
think the land leſs exhauſted by a crop of peaſe n e. 
erop of oats following the wheat. 


1 indiutable; bt | 
if che dung be laid an the ſtubble direftly after harveſt, it will lob wad = ; 


ſtrength before the ſeaſon of turnip ſowing, * The Suffolle and N 


graerally carry their manure out of their et rings nina | 


cattle quit them; and by turning it over once about a mon 


cames ſufficiently rotten to be laid on the ground immediately hefors the tunip # | 
185 ſtran, 


ſown. — COT A OIIIER 7 


C 
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ſtraw, haulm,” or ſtubble, to paſs without being 


converted to manure; as upon the quantity and 
application of hat depends in a et meaſur re his I 


future OOO | 


cllected together to ſome convenient place, as 


near to the land intended for turnips the next ſea- 


ſon as convenient; and, being ſtacked round the 
ſheep-fold, will not only be of great benefit to the 
cattle as a ſhelter, -but will be found very uſeful as 
a comfortable lodging for them. . 


Iams aware of one objection that may be made 
to this method of bedding up cattle all the winter, 
which is, that the heat ariſing from the fermenta- 
tion will make the cattle tender and delicate in 


their conſtitutions ; but this, like many other a 


things which at firſt appear an evil, may by pro- 
per attention be converted into the greateſt good, 
by laying on at proper times a layer of earth or 
mould from ditches, highways, Sc.“ 


Aſter the compoſt has early in the ſpring been 
turned up, this fermentation will be found to have 


converted it to a valuable heap of manure, and its 


* Goch a fixed fold nily be uf ten uſe when the weather li too bal to fold the 


flocks in the fields ; at other times the land will be _ta9re-benefited by folding ther 
deep upon it. 


. , TP vicinity" 
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wheat, wicha coppecuine e nene 


k ao } x 
vicinity to the land, where; it is intended beak | 
F „ 


If manure could be WE EL, 8 t | 


give a top- dreſſing to the graſs ſeed, as ſoon ag the 
eorn is carried, I am perſuaded the farmer would 


| wn, 
en 


I beg leave to ſubſcribe tae; with beſt vita 1 

for the proſperity.of the Society, in 
Your obliged humble ſervant,” 

21 th . THOMAS ROBINS. 


1 D, Gloceſerfoire, 
January Ts I 7 85. 
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6 41:7 Experiment on Horſe-boed Wheat, 
[By the Rev. Mr. Ciosz, in a Letter to the Secretary] 


SIR, ? 25 % 19 


A GREEABLE to my promiſe, hon ta] 
to you an accurate account of my bon. 


the n field. lt oy 
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The following experiments wre alle in two 
feld now parted by a ditch, but formerly in one 
piece, containing in the whole eleven acres; ut this 


was ploughed October the 18th, 1782, and on that 


In May following, the crop was properly cleaned by 
hand-hoeing. Qazthe 126b.of; Auguſt twelve reap- 
ers cut it. After ſtanding a proper time in the field, 


br acres N only n buſhels. 


two fect intervals, with two pec ks of ſeed- wheat per 
acre; ten pecks the whole field. It was hand · hoeg 
and cleanſed in the ſame method as the other crop, 


rop produced I 1281 buſhels. This wheat ſuc- 


— — 


uſe of in planting. were three inches and a half 


pee eee intervals. 


time they are in a'fix and five acre cloſe. The ſix- 
acte field, after yielding two large\crops of clo rer, 


ind the following days planted with wheat an the 
rſt arth, allowing one huſhel of ſeed to cachaere. 


it was brought home? and upon threſhing it, the - 


Od. 16th, 25, 1782, 7 Ang ann 2 
feld was ſet in ridges, planting two feet, and leaving 


xcept that the intervals were hoy/ſe-boed. It was 


reaped one-day fooner, ſtood in the field the ſame 
time, and was Threſhed by the fame labourers. The 


eeded a crop of potatoes, not manured for, but 
twice horſe-hoed. The tines of .the frames made - 


part. There is at this time a very promiſing-pioſ- . 


7 „ Expense 
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„ 
Expences of the Six-Acre Fields + } 
; Cod 
Planting, (at that time 108. per acre, bre 

nenn, - iy 
Hand-hoeing and weeding — 
Six buſhels of ſeed at 66. 3d. 
Rent of land — —— 
Tithe 11. 43, Town charges 15s. 
Harrowing to cover the ſeed 


Reaping and carting home 
Threſhing at 18d. a coomb, becauſe the 5 | 
crop was mildew'd . — 11 6 


Carting three miles to market — f 
| Total expence L. 21 0 0 


Received for 84 buſhels, at 6s. per buſhel 25 4 1 
x Nett profit from the ſix acres only, 4 Ks 
beſides ſtraw worth two OS. wo 
oth 
Expences {te We the five acres, in the hoe. dri 
|  hoeing huſbandry. - _ hel 
x — and weeding — 15 a 
Two buſhels and a half of ſeed | — oz 14 "Rt 
Rent of land — — 1 001 * 
Tithe 208. town charges 128. 6d. 1 12 6 a 
Twice ploughing — — 11501 
Harrowing before and after planting \©0 2 6 I 
 . Reaping and carting home — 123 178 
opp cn i tng's 2. 2 Croj 


Carried on '{-13 0 f 


6s + 23 1 


"26 Brought up 41 o * 
Therthing intoen quarters — 11260 
E — — o 0 0: 


rene expence | ir TY 17 CY 


Produce „ tn 38 11.0 


 Expences as above | 15 17 * 
Nett profit. <6 25 2 4, 


Both theſe crops were e damaged by the mildew; ; 
but the five-acre field leſs than the other. The ſix- 
xcre field, however, had it received no ſuch j injury, 
vould never have yielded in any proportion to the 


other; as it produced in the ſtraw only fix fair 


field had ſeven loads larger than are commonly 
lid up in harveſt time, although only half the _ 


„ 
; 0 as planted, I am, &c, 3 
5 h 

1 Ipfoich, © HJ; CLOSE, 
6 May 18, 1784. {74 2008 O11, 44, ee 
ah In a letter from Mr. Cros, dated February 
the 1786, relative to the experiment on the five-acre 
arts, > 
0 1 crop above related, he adds as follows j— + 

A 66 % 
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o 
* * 


driving waggon loads; whereas from the five-acre 
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2 pence for ſeed, reaping, &c. without any aſſiſla_ 


(owe J. 

« Since the above experiment was made, tha 
uave been two more crops of wheat taken fr 
field of five acres. In 1784 it produced f 
ters per acre; in October 178 5 the burthen wlll 
ſtraw was: not quite equal to the former year- 
the ears being remarkably large and long, (o 
them meafuring 8 inches; and many containing 
grains of corn) F think the crop, though nn 
threſhed, may be ſafely eſtimated at ſix quartets ver 
acre. This will make the return from the thin 
years crops on the five acres, (with half the 


from manure, for which tillage has been Want 
tute) amount to the ſum of 1191. 1 rs. or 4608 
each year;_a receipt far ae | vo "A 


giitis expedtations, © 


| Pulverititig the und is wonderfully «el 
in fif Toamy foils; but in F. t, ſandy, adn 
lands, too ken Ploughiag will prove dernen 


4 4 I 
T have very \confideratlfy retfieia the expand 4 


planting wheat Mithin theſe thres pe a 
amounts to no more than 6s. 42d. per ac mal 
frame having ſeven tines or teeth; but I 


frame with only five tines, which reduces it wn 
more per acre, and makes. the prelens rief 
48, Tod. per acree. ü 
. A arc 1 
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The Deſcription and Je of the 3 Patent 
Univerſal Sowing Machine, for Broad-cafting or 


| - "phi every- Kind * Grain, Pulſe, and Seed. 


By Mr. Ions How, of Doren] : 


N plough, and uſed with it, is extremely ſimple in 
the conſtruction, and not liable to be put out of 
order; as there is but one movement to direct the 


whole, nor does it require any {kill in working. 


| will ſow wheat, barley, oats, rye, clover, cole- 
ſeed, hemp, flax, canary, Tape, turnip, beſides a 


great variety of other kinds of grain and ſeeds, 
broadcaſt, with an accuracy hitherto unknown. 


iis equally uſeful in the new huſbandry, particu- 


larly when fixed to a plough; it will then drill a 


more extenſive variety of grain, pulſe, and ſeed, 


(through every gradation, with regard to quantity) 


and deliver each kind with greater regularity than 
any dril -plough whatever. When uſed in this 


manner it will likewiſe be found of the utmoſt ſer- 


ie to farmers who are partial to the old huſban- 
dry, as, among many other very valuable and 


peculiar properties, it will not only ſow in the 


broadcaſt * with a moſt fingular exceſs, but 
_ fave 


1 * 


Als Machine, whether made to be worked 5 
by hand, drawn by a horſe, or fixed to a 


—ů — —— — x —²ð—ẽ 


LAY 
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ſave the expence of a ſeedſman; the ſeed 
ſown, (either over or under furrow at pleaſure) and 
the land r at the ſame operation. 


1 is needleſs to nen the very great benefits 
that ariſe to the crop, from the ſeed being equally | | 
diſtributed upon the land, it * e ſuffi. 
Fiently known. 


4 


5 


The prices of theſe machines* are brought within 
the reach of the ſmalleſt farmer; but were they 
much higher, it could not in the leaſt weigh againſt 
the advantages derived. from them, as more than 
double the price of one may be gained, by uſing 
it a ſingle ſeaſon on a very ſmall numer of acre, 


Perhaps 3 and decifive experiment for aſcer- 
raining the ſuperior advantage of broadcaſting or 
drilling any particular crop, was, never before ſo 


The prices of the machine (excluſe of th packing caſes) dt 

If conſtructed to be uſed with a, ſingle forrow plough; the wheel, with the axle 

and cheeks ſtecled, ftrap, regulator, braſs plates E broadcaſting or drilling turnips, 

- lucerne, tares, wheat, barley, xc. Kc. &c and every article neceſſary for fixing it, 

. Included, Three Guineas and a Half. If made with a fpring, (for ———— the 

of a hill, where the ſlope is conſiderable) but which is very rarely 

ve Shillings more. * made to be fixed to A double-furrow youre wo 

Guiness and a Half. 


The large machine, Fig: 2, Plate I. when made to broadcat oven * at 
. time, and to be drawn by a horſe, Eight Guineas and a Half. If conſtructed to 
bw five furrows at a time, and to be uſed by hand, Six Guineas. Theſe zee all 
Five Shillings more, if made with a ſprings by 


Orders to be addreſſed to J. Non ux, the patentee at Dover; Mr. pine, 
No. * Fleet · ſtreet, 5 or to Mr. W. MarnEZ S, Bath. / 


practicable; ; 


t * 1 


1 as the ſeed may b with the 
utmoſt degree of regularity, in both modes of cul- 
ture, by the ſame machine; conſequently, the ſeed 
will be ſown in both caſes with equal accuracy, with- 
out which it is impoſſible to wake a Juſt decifion. | = 


As the broadcaſt method of Wee is by tir 
the moſt generally practiſed, and has long been 
conſidered the moſt productive, it may appear 
ſtrange upon reflection, that no machine has hi- 
therto been made for the purpoſe of broadcaſting 


with certainty ; when we find 7 —_ Fonte 
for drilling. W 


which cannot be done by hand; by which a great 


ſaving may be made in ſeeding the ground, as wm . 


as 1 = expected _ 


There has W been a aifficulty | in Goin 
turnip ſeed with any degree of exactneſs, both 
from the minuteneſs of the ſeed, and the ſmallneſs 
of the quantity required to be. ſown on an acre, 
Here the machine has a manifeſt advantage, as it 


may be ſet to ſow the leaſt quantity ever required 
on an acre; and with an rn the beſt ſeedſ- 


| man can never attain to. 
It 


The excellence of this kd confiſts} in ſpread-. 
ing any given quantity of ſeed, over any given 
number of acres, with a mathematical exactneſs, 


a © 
It will alſo ſow clover, cole, flax, and every 


other kind of nal den vis he men dare 


< L. 


A e 


I: will Wlewiſe broadcaſt ine, 6 


or drill them with the greateſt exactneſs, particu» 


| Another. advantage a the 1 of e 
bn HF is, that the _ can have no nn 


ne 
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Of the Machine when made to be uſed en 4 n | 


and to be drawn by a Horſe. 


TIR Machine in this caſe may be made of different le 


at the deſire of the purchaſer. . The upper part A A AA, ſes 
Fig. 2. Plate I. contains the hoppers, from which the graig'or 
' feed deſcends into the ſpouts. The ſeveral ſpouts all reſt upon 
4 bar, which hangs and plays freely by two diagonal ſupporter 


B B, a trigger fixed to this bar'bears againſt « catch-wheet; this, | 


being fixed on the axle, occaſions a regular and eonfinual mo- 
tion, or jogging of the ſpouts, quicker or flower in proportion to 


the pace the perſon ſowing whith it drives; and of courſe, if he 
quickens His pace, the bar wilt receive a greater number of | 


firokes from the catch-wheel, and the grain or ſeed will feed the 


faſter. If he drives flower, by receiving fewer firokes, the con4 | 


ttary mult take place. In going along the fide of a hill, the 


ſtrength of the ſtroke is corrected by a ſpring which acts with 


more or leſs power, in proportion as the machine is more or lets 


from a horizontal poſition, and counteracts the difference of 
gravity in the bar, ſo that it preſſes, in all ſituations, 2 


proper force againſt the catch-wheel. _ Is ping is u unne 
if the land be pretty level. eV 


w_ when a nen wich a log. 4 
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At the bottom of the machine, is placed an apron. or ſhelf in 
a ſloping poſition, and the corn or ſeed, by falling thereon from 
the ſpouts above, is ſcattered about in every direction under the: - 
machine, and covers the ground in a molt regular and uniform. 
To ſow the corn or ſced in drills, there are moveable ſpouts;- 
ſee Fig · 10. which are fixed on. or taken off at pleaſure, to direct 
the ſeed from the upper ſpout to the bottom of the farrow, 
| Themachins i regulated for owing any particular quantity 
of ſeed on an acre, by a braſs flider, A, fig. 7, fixed by ſcrews 


againſt a braſs bridge on each of the ſpouts. The machine is 
prevented from feeding while turning at the ends, by only re- 


moving the lever E, Fig. 2, out of the channel G, to another at 
H, on the right hand of it, which carries back the bar. from the. 
catch wheel, and occafions tht motion of the ſpouts to ceaſe, and 


at the ſame time brings chem upon a level, by the action of the. 


| diagonal ſupporters; ſo that no corn or ſeed can fall from them. 


The machine in this form is particularly uſeſul for broadcaſt- 
ing clover upon barley br wheat; or for ſowing any other Kind 
of ſeed, where it is. neceſſary that the land ſhould firſt be har- 

| rowed exceedingly five and even. 


Mamer of uſing the Machine, when drawn by a Horſe. 


PLACE the machine about two feet from the ends of the 
furrows where you intend: it ſhall begin to ſow. Fill the hoppers 
with feed, and drive it forward with the. outſide wheel in the 
feſt furrow. When you are at che end of the length, at the 
Oppoſite fide of the field, lift the lever E, Fig. 2, into the chan-- 
nel H, and the machine will inſtantly ſtop ſowing. ' Drive it on 
about two feet, and then turn. Fill the hoppers again if neceſ- 
ary ; then remove the lever back again into the channel G, 
and in returning, let the outſide wheel of the machine go one 
furrow within the track which was made by it, in paſling from 
| the oppolite end: As for example, if the wheel paſſed down the 
| Eighth furrow from the outſide of the field, let it return in the 

| | ſeventh; 
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feventh; and in every following length let the ontide wheel 4. 
ways run one furrow within the track made by the fame wheel;" 
para ar hg tag is "BONE ay open wn wy 


Let the machine be kept in a perpendicular fituation. Ire 


farmer wiſhes to ſow more or leſs ſeed on any one part of the 
field than the other, it is only raiſmg the handles a little higher, 
or ſinking them a little lower than uſual, and it will occaſon a 
ſufficient alteration; and ſhould the laſt turn be leſs in breadth 
than the machine, thoſe ſpouts which are not wanted, may.be 
taken up from the bar, POO from 9 N 
the knob above them. . * 


Alſo, A div M2 require? to te fonts had Wah i) bi 
vent, that is, when the fides of the field'run in an oblique line 


to the ſurrowo, which by this means are unequal in length; 


the ſpouts muſt be taken up or let down in ſucceſſion by turning 
the knobs; as that part of the machine, where they are placed, 
awrives at the ends of the furrows. This is done while the ma- 
chine is going forward. 3 bets | 


F the land be tolerably level; the machine may be fixed yy the 
ſcrew in the front, and the ach may then be uſed * 
common harrow boy. | 


Method of e the Machine 


IN each ſpout is fixed 2 bridge, ſee- Fig. 75 with an aperture in 
it, B, for the grain or ſeed to paſs through. This aperture is 
enlarged or contracted by a ſlider, A, which paſſes over it; and 
when properly fixed for the quantity of ſeed deſigned to be fown 
on an acre, is faſtened by means of two ſtrong ſcrews, firmly 
againſt the bridge. This is made-uſe of in ſowing all kinds of 


ſeed, where it is required to ſow from one buſhel upwards on an 
acre. To ſowone, two, three gallons, or any of the intermediate 
quantities, as of clover, cole-ſeed,' &c. the braſs plate, fig. 6, is 
placed between the held and the flider, with wy largeſt aper- 
F 118 tube 
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tare B downwards, which aperture is enlarged or coutraied by 
the ſlider as before. To ſow turnips, the ſame plate is placed 
between the bridge and the ſlider, with its ſmalleſt aperture A 
downwards, and the hollow part about the ſame dpertite inwards, 


Fre, 6, is a view of the regulator, by which the apertures in 
the ſeveral ſpouts are all ſet exactly alike, with the utmoſt eaſe to 
make them feed equally. | The extreme height of the largeſt | 
aperture is equal to the breadth A B, and the breadth at C is 
equal to the height of the ſmalleſt aperture uſed, viz. that for 
turnips. The fide A C, is divided into 60 equal parts, and on 
it moves the ſlider or horſe D; which being placed at any par- 
ticular degree, according to the quantity of ſeed required, to be 
fown on an acre, is fixed upon it, by a ſcrew on the fide of the 
. ſlider or horſe. When this is done, the end of the regulator i is 
put through the aperture in the bridge or plate (whichever i is in- 
tended to be uſed) and the ſlider againſt the bridge in the ſpout 
raiſed by it, till it ſtops againſt the horſe on the regulator; then 
the flider is faſtened againſt the bridge firmly by the two ſcrews ; 
care being taken at the ſame time, that it ſtands nearly ſquare. 


By this means the ſpouts (being all fixed i in the ſame manger) 
will feed equally. 


It is eaſy to conceive that the ſize of th apertures, mid con- 
43 the quantity of ſeed to be ſown on an acre, may be 
regulated with a far n 1 1 than is ee in com- 


mon practice. 


The ſpouts may be . with the ntmoſt piebtysi in as 
minutes, to ſow each particular ſeed, for the whole ſeaſon. But 
alittle practice will enable any perſon, who poſſeſſes but a very. 
moderate capacity, 'to make the ſpouts feed a. even ks 
out aling the RI. t 19 5 3 


| + Proper direftions are given with each 3 it, 2s ald for 6452 
the .lliders to ſow any particular quantity of corn or ſeed, on an acres fo as to 
7 hem out rg a 20 | - 
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| Of the Machine, wwhon made jo be ed by H 


' THE differenceof 3 thiscale is, that it io mae 
N with but three ſpouts, without ſhafts, and is driven fore 
ward by the handles. It hath alſo a bolt in front, which being 
puſhed in by the thumb, releaſes the machine; ſo; that it can 
then eaſily be placed in a perpendicular poſition, This alters. 
tion is neceſſary to keep the handles of a convenient height, in 
ſowing up and down a hill, where the lope is confiderables , 
is done while the machine is turning at the end of the 

— The method of regulating and uſing it, e 
made to be drawn by a horſe. | 


Of the Machine, when 8 fo be ” wi 
a Plough. 


THIS is, without doubt, the moſt uſeful application of the 
machine: and it can be fixed without difficulty. to any kind of 
plough, in the ſame manner as to that repteſented in Plate I. 


The advantages ariſing from anne e re 


rous; for, beſide the increaſe in the crop, which will be inſured 
by the ſeeds being broad-caſt with a mathematical nicety 33 
large portion of ſeed, (the value of which alone, in a few 
months, will amount to more than the price of the machine) and 
the ſeedſman's labour, will be ſaved. The ſeed may'likewiſe be 
ſown either under, or over furrow z or one caſt each way, az 
practiſed by ſome farmers, The ſeed alſo, being-caft by the 
machine upon the freſh ploughed land, may be immediately har- 
rowed in, before the mould has loſt any part of its moĩſtare; 


which in a dry ſeaſon will greatly promote the crop. In drilling | 
any kind of grain, pulſe, or ſeed, it poſſeſſes every property _ } 
that can be wiſhed for in the beſt drill-plough, nor will it (as mot 
of them do) bruiſe the ſeed, or feed irregularly. The conftruc- 
tion of the machine is the ſame as the large ones, except being 
made with one hopper and ſpout inſtead of ſeveral, and the apron 
moveable inſtead of being fixed, as may be ſeen by inſpecling 
Fig 74 The 8 alteration neceſſary, to make the machine 

broadeaſt 

+ See allo the References. 
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broadcaft, or drill, is, in the former caſe to place the apron. B, 
Fig. 1, at the bottom of the machine, on the hooks F E, ſloping, 
either towards the furroa, or the imploughed land, according as 

it is intended to ſow the ſeed, either over or under futrom. _ 


To prepare It for drilling, inſtead of the-apron, place the long 


ſpout, Fig. 10, upon the brackets, on the front of the machine, 
by the ears A A, w receive the {ed from the upper ſpont, and 
faten the lower end of *t, by a ſmall. cord, to that hogk uh 
which the apron is hung for broad-caſting, which is next the 
plough, ſee Fig- 33 the ſeed will then be directed by the long: 


ſpout, to the center of the furrow, near the heal of tha plug. 


The ſpring for correcting the ſtrength of the ſtroke, is neceſſary > 
only when they are required to go along the fide of a confiderable 
dedivity, The machine, -when fixed to a ploogh, does not 
require the ſmalleſt degree of {kill in ufing, as nothing is neceſ- 
ſary but to keep the hopper filled. The accuracy with which 
it will broad-caſt, may in ſome meaſure be conceived, by conſi- 
dering that the ſeed regularly deſcends upon the apron or ſhelf, 
and is from thence ſcattered upon the ground, in quantity exactly 
proportioned to the ſpeed. of the plough : alſo that ach caſt 
ſpreads to the third furrow ): and by this means ſhuts upon the 
laſt. In this manner it is continually filling up, till the whole 
field is compleatly covered: ſo that it is impoſſible to leave. the 
ſmalleſt ſpace without its proper quantity of ſeed. CE 


When the plough is wanted for any: other purpoſe, .the ma- 
chine, with the wheel at the heel of the plough for giving it 
motion, can be removed or replaced, at any time in five minutes. 


Pars II. repreſents the machine fixed to a, double:furrow 
Creafing plough, and prepared for drilling. ' As this plough may 
"ct de generally known, it will not be improper 76 6 idtve, chnt 
it 8 chiefly uſed for creafing the land with formas (after it has 
been once ploughed and harrowed) which method is neceſſary, 
of in Mhenever the apron i required to be ſiſted, i is done in leg than a ſecond 

. e d oog requires: he; moved up or down, wichthe bands Shen! acatch 


fixes it. 


1 The hopper vill contain a fufficient quantity of feed to- go upwarks of 140 : 


way, before it will want refilling, when three buſhels and a half are ſown on an acre. 


* 
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tare; the ſeed, tho ſown broadcaſt, falling chiefly into the furroyy, | 


. ſeed is broad-caft, with an inconceivable regularity, at the time 
te land is creaſed, The advantages it likewiſe poſſeſſes for 
drilling all forts of grain or ſeed with this plough, are too evi- 


drilling, two aprons for broad-caſting, and with a double hopper, 


| huſbandry is intended to be introduced; theuſe 


no * depending nf nice mechaniſm. 


t ans * : {2 "2M 


a clover-clay, &c. becauſe, if the ſeed be thrown upon the rough 
furrows, a conſiderable part of it will fall between them, and be 
unavoidably loft, by lying too deep buried in tlie earth. This 
mode anſwers extremely well, and partakes of both methods of cul. 


The machine is very uſeful for ſowing i in this manner; as the 


dent to need mentioning. 4 


The machine, when conſtruted to K. uſed with a double. 
furrow plough, is made with two upper and two long ſpouts for | 


but in other reſpects the ſame as when intended for a ſingle furrow 
plough: it is uſed, in all caſes, with the greateſt caſe imaginable 


The interval between the points of the two ſhares of a creafing 
plough is uſually ten inches ; the beam _ nine 1 932 
and the whole made of a light conſtruttion. | 


It is perhaps neceſſary to remark, that wah the 
uſe of the machine, no new theoretical ſyſtem! of 


of it is recommended, to aſſiſt the farmer in the 
practical part of his buſineſs only, and to enable 
him to make his land produce the largeſt crops 
poſſible, with the leaſt expence, whatever be the 
mode of culture he chuſes to follow; The ma- 
chine is in every reſpect calculated for common 
uſe; it is very durable, and cannot without great 
violence be put out of order. The principles upon 
which it acts are likewiſe extremely ſimple, and 
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Fiess I. 
1 he dine fixed to.a/Kentiſh 2 1 


3 The apron, upon which the feed falls a" 


the land, in 1 
p. Wheel at the beel of the plngh, 
E. Strap. . © 
FF, ens, pon which th apron rn by a iz on ch le 
G, Stay, to keep the machine ſteady. 
H. Lever, to prevent it from ſowing, | 
Froune III. 117 
The machine conſtructed to be drawn bya horſe, 


AAAA. The hoppers, - 

BB. Thediagonal ſupporters, 

CCC C, The upper ſpouts. 

D. The den or hlf upon which the fed fall Gom the | 
upper ſpouts, 

E. The lever, which equrles back the heb and prevent the 
machine from ſowing, 

FF, Staples upon the 3 8 which the reins paſs, 
for the man who conduQts the machine to direct the horſe Me 

I, Screw, to fix the machine occaſionally, 


N. B. The knobs (by turning which each particular ſpout may 


be taken from off the bar, and thereby prevented from feed. 


ing) are over each upper ſpout, but (to e confuſion) are 
not lettered in the plate. 
Picun III. 


I the ſame machine with that i in Fig. I. The dotted lines 


exprefling the ſituation of the long ſpout, when the * 
is ei. and the machine adapted for drilling. 
Ficuxs IV. 
Same machine, with the front laid open to ſben the inde, 
A. The catch-wheel fixed upon the axle. 
BB. The axle, upon which the machine hapgs beneen the 
Te Spy 


. Ficurs IX. Repreſents the movement in the machine 


D D. The axle. 
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C. The pulley, by which the ſtrap from the wheel a te hay 
of the plough turns the catch-wheel, 

D. The bar, upon which the upper ſpout reſts, ſuſpended by 
the diagonal ſupporters E E, bearing againſt the catch-whee) 
by the trigger P, and thereby _ in motion, while the 
plough is going. 

G. The apron in a ſloping poſition, upon which abe 
ſeed falls from the upper ſpout, and is ſcattered by rebound. 
ing upon the land. It turns upon pivots, and by this means 
throws the ſeed either towards the right hand or left OE 


Figure V. The upper ſpouts. 


Ficuxe VI. The plate, which is placed between the 
bridge and the ſlider, for ſowing ſmall ſeeds. © The aperture A 
being downwards, for ſowing turnips; the larger one B down- 
wards, for ſowing clover, &c. 


Ficureg VII. The bridge, fixed in the upper Es 


A. The ſlider, which contraQts 6 cularged the ee 
tures. 


B. The aperture in the bridge, through which the _ 


when ſowing any quantity ſrom one buſhel vs or on an acre, 


FicuRe VIII. The regulator, made of braſs. 
D. The ſlider or horſe which moves upon it, and is fixed at 
any particular degree by a ſcrew 1 in its ſide. ; 


Figure II. 


AAA A. Clleets, between which the upper ſpouts reſt. 


B B. The diagonal ſupporters, 155 which the bar with the 
upper ſpouts hang. | 
C. The catch-wheel, 


WW 


E. The trigger upon the bar, which bear agulſ the catch- 
wheel. 


FF. bee from the back ef the machine, by which th 


dar plays, 
FiGURE X. The long ſpout. 
AA. The ears 3 . 3 
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\The three following letters relate to a ſubjec of 
ſo intereſting a nature to the peace and welfare | 
of the community at large, that although they” + 
do not come immediately within the plan f | 
our publication, we think no other apology | 
necellary for inſerting them. * „ 


Auxrierr xxVIII. 


An Account of the Origin, Fe las Rerulatii, 
with a Deſcription of the newly eftabliſhed Bridewell, 
or Penitentiary Houſe, at Wymondham, in Norfolk. 


| [By Sir Tomas Bexvon, Bart, to the Secretary. J. 
LETTER I. | 
. Wy 


NE avocation in 1 1 e lately: 1 
engaged, I will relate to you. Having read 
Mr. Howarp's book deſcribing the ſtate and con- 
dition of our priſons, it naturally led my thoughts 
to that ſubject. The idea that as many priſoners 
| died yearly in England by the gaol diſtemper as by all 
the executions put together; and the accounts of the 
diſſoluteneſs and profligacy, which by the inter- 
mixture of them were learnt and practiſed in thoſe 
places of confinement; determined me to attempt, 
at leaſt, a reformation of thoſe crying evils in 
this county. 


Q 1 „ Happily 


here; and to their great honour, by their unani. 


t 1 


HFappily my wiſhes met the ideas of the other | 
gentlemen acting in the commiſſion of the peace 


mous concurrence and aſſiſtance, J have been able 
to get erected a new Bridewell and Penitentiary 
Houſe at Wymondham, built upon ſuch a plan 
as enables the Governor to keep the ſexes and de. 
grees of offenders entirely ſeparate from each other, 
and under ſuch regulations and diſcipline, as pw. 
miſe (with Gop's bleſſing) to work a thorough . 
formation in their manners, whereby they may, 
and many probably will, again become uſeful 
members of ſociety. The houſe. is conſtruded 
| agreeable to the directions of the late act of par. | 
| liament, and fo contrived, that there are ſeparate 
cells for each priſoner, airy, neat, and healthy, in 
which they ſleep, and, when neceſſary, work iht 
whole day alone. This ſolitude is found to affect 
the moſt unfeeling and hardened among them be- 
yond fetters or ſtripes; and is that part of thei 
puniſhment from which reformation is chiefly ei- 
pected. Their cells are all arched, ſo that no fir 
can reach beyond the cell in which it begins. The | 
rules and orders for the government of the houl } 
were, at the defire of the Juſtices at their Quarte 
Seſſions, drawn up from, and according to tit 
directions of the ſaid act, by myſelf, and bat 
met with their approbation. 
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Lord Loughborough, who came this circuit at 
our laſt aſſizes, expreſſed himſelf ſo well pleaſed 
with the plan and regulations, that he told me he 
would ſend thither every convict ſentenced to con- 


4 finement, and accordingly ſent ſix from the aſſies. 
* As this attention to the lives and morals of thoſe 
de. unhappy. members of ſociety ſhould be extended, 
ier L will by the firſt opportunity (if you defire it) ſend 


you a copy of the rules and orders of the houſe, 
together with the returns conſtantly. made by the 
governor to each quarter ſeſſions, by which you 
will ſee effected, what Mr. Howazp deſpaired of, 
viz. © that the priſoners' earnings in the houſe have 
© uniformly exceeded the ſum expended for their 
maintenance. I wiſh and hope this example 
may excite a like attention in other counties. 


the | I am, &c. 

„ Hel, N., THOMAS BEEVOR. | 
De 21, 78“ 20 ee 

el - R 1 

0 LETTER I. 1 

* 815, label, Jan. 20, 1785 


1 Herewith tranſmit you, a copy of the rules, 
orders, and regulations, to be obſerved and en- 
forced at the houſe of correction at Wymondham; 
and which are alſo now extended to the other 
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houſes of correction in this county, If they appear 


ſevere, let it be underſtood they are the ſeveritieg 

of the legiſlature, not of the compiler. The firſt | 

| ſeven rules are inſerted verbatim from the ſchedule 
to the act of the 22d of his preſent Majeſty, The 


reſt are either included in the body of the ſame add, 
or required by the act of the 19th, called be 


Penitentiary AF. But I will make no apology for 
them, nor can I with any propriety deem them too 
harſh, ſince they have met with the entire appro. 


bation of the gentlemen of this county, as well as 
that of the judges of the aſſize, who have pe- 
ruſed them. SARI 


Priſons ſurely ſhould be places of real puniſl- 
ment, and even carry terror in their name. Im 
certain they ought not to afford either indulgencies 
or amuſements to the perſons conſigned to them. 
However I muſt obſerve, that perſons committed 
for ſmall offences, or on light ſuſpicion, are under 


leſs reſtraint. They are allowed to work in ſome 
ſort of ſociety, two, three, or four together; and 


if the houſe be full, they ſometimes lodge two ina 


cell, and are never fettered. All the priſoners, 
when ſick, are attended by a ſurgeon or apothecary, 


with as much aſſiduity and tenderneſs as the greateſt 
| humanity can require. 


have 
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I have ſent you likewiſe a table of the priſoners' 
fare or diet in the houſe, by which you will ſee, 
that although not pampered, they are who[/omely fed. 
Experience juſtifies me in ſaying this; for, except 
ſuch as were diſeaſed when they entered the houſe, 
I have not known one priſoner who has been ſick 
in it for theſe twelve months paſt. Included is alſo 
the form of a return made by the keeper of the 
houſe, to every quarter-ſeſſions of the peace, where- 
by the ſtate of the priſon is conſtantly known to 
the juſtices, and all abuſes obviated or ſpeedily 


remedied. . 


THOMAS BEE VOR. 


Nalkn, Orders, and Regulations, to. be obſerved and 


enforced at the Houſes of Correttion in the county of 
Norfolk. 85 5 N 
I. THAT the ſeveral perſons committed to the houſes of cor- 
rection, to be kept to hard labour, ſhall be employed (unleſs pre- 


. vented by ill health) every day (except Sundays, Chriſtmas-day, 


and Good-Friday) for ſo many hours as the day-light in the dif- 


ferent ſeaſons of the year will admit, not exceeding twelve hours, 


being allowed to reſt half an hour at breakfaſt, an hour at dinner, 
and half an hour at ſupper, and that the intervals ſhall be noticed 
by the ringing of a bell, 1 Se: + 


II. That the governor of each houſe of correction ſhall adapt 
the various employment directed by the juſtices, at their quarter- 


ſeſſions, to each perſon, in ſuch manner as ſhall be beſt ſuited to 
his or her ſtrength and ability, regard being had to age and ſex · 


Ur. That the males and females ſhall be employed, and ſhall | 


eat and belodged, in ſeparate apartments, and ſhall have no in- 


tercourſe or communication with each other. | iy 
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bread, and any coarſe, but wholeſome ſood, and water; but 


perſons under the care of the phyſician, ſurgeon, or apothecary, 
ſhall have ſuch food and liquor as he ſhall direct. as 


V. That the governor, and fuch other perſons (if any) em. 
ployed by the juſtices to aſſiſt the governor, ſhall be very watch. 
ful and attentive in ſeeing that the perſons ſo committed are con- 
ſtantly employed, during the hours of work ; and if any perſon 
ſhall be found remiſs or negligent in performing what is required 
to be done by ſuch perſon, to the beſt of his or her power aul 
ability, or ſhall wilfully waſte, ſpoil, or damage, the goods com- 


mitted to his or her care, the governor ſhall puniſh every ny 


perſon in the manner hereafter directed. 


VI. That if any perſon ſo committed, ſhall refuſs to 1 F 


orders given by the governor, or ſhall be guilty of profane cutf. 
ing or ſwearing, or of any indecent behaviour or expreſſion, or 
of any aſſault, quarrel, or abuſive words, to or with any other 
perſon, ip cr ec Re PROG RTE; the manner 
hereafter directed. 


VII. That the governor + ſhall have power to ud the Shag 
offenders, for the offences herein before deſcribed, by cloſer 
confinement, and ſhall enter in a book (to be kept by him for 
the inſpection of the juſtices at the quarter-ſeffions, and the viſit- 
ing juſtice or juſtices) the name of every perfhn who ſhall be 6 


puniſhed, expreſſing the offence, and the —_— of Oey | 


ment inflicted. 


VIII. That the governor ſhall prevent all communicatebie 
tween the perſons committed upon charges of felony, or convitted 
of any theft or larceny, and the other priſoners, 


IX. That the governor ſhall employ in ſome work or labour 
(which is not ſevere) all ſuch priſoners. as are kept and mait- 


tained by the county, though by the warrant of commitment 
ſuch priſoner was not ordered to be kept to hard labour; and be 


ſhall keep a ſeparate account of the work done by priſoners of 
this deſcription, and ſhall pay half of the nett profits to them 
on their diſcharge, and not before, 


be 
rf. 
or 
er 
er 
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x. That neither the goyernor, nor any one under him, ſhall ſell _ 
any thing uſed in the houſe, nor have any benefit or advantage . 
whatſoever, directly or indirectly, from the ſale of any thing, 
under the penalty of ten pounds and diſmiſſion from his employ- 
ment; neither ſhall he ſuffer any wine, ale, ſpirituous or other 
liquors, to be brought into the houſe, unleſs fo a medical pur= 
pole, by a written order from the ſurgeon or apotheeary uſually _ 
attending there. Wo VV os 
Xl. That clean ſtraw ta lodge upon, ſhall be allowed to each 


priſoner weekly, or oftner if neceſſary, and that the priſaners be 
obliged to ſweep out and clean their rooms every day, and the 


dirt and duſt be conveyed out of the prilon daily, | 


XII. That no perſon, without permiſſion of a viſiting juſtice,. 
ſhall go into the lodging-rooms, or ſee or converſe with any pri- 
ſoner committed upon 8 charge of felony, or convicted of any 
theft or larceny ; and all the priſoners ſhall every night in the 
year be locked up, and all lights extinguiſhed, at or before the 
hour of nine, and ſhall, during reſt, be kept entirely ſeparate, 


if rooms ſufficient can be found for that purpoſe, and during 


their abour as much ſeparate an their employment will adit of 


XIII. That the governor may put handcuffs or fetters upon | 
any priſoner who is refractory, or ſhews. a diſpoſition to break - 
out of priſon, but he ſhall giye notice thereof to one of the vi- 
ſiting juſtices, within 48 hours after the priſoner ſhall be ſo fet= - 
tered, and he ſhall not continue ſuch fettering longer than ſix 
days, without an order in writing from one of the viſiting juſtices, 
XIV. That every priſoner be obliged. to waſh his face and 
hands once, at leaſt, every day, before bis bread be given to him 


XV. That each priſoner be allowed a clean ſhirt once in a week. 


XVI. That the three probjhitpry clauſes of the 24th Geo, II. 
Chap. 40, be painted on 2 board, and hung up in ſome conſpi- 
cuous part of the priſon, together with a printed copy of theſe 

5 A Table. 
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Aru of Diet. „„ 
Dae 
| Breakfa Dir. l 
Sunday, A Penny Loaf Harms Spe of Ox hd, 4 
Monday, Ditto ZE 5 
Tueſday, Ditto Potatoes OE 
Wedneſday, Ditto = Boiled peaſe 
Friday, 8 Ditto Potatoes e e 
— — — — Wa 
LETTER mm". 
Dyer pin of the Prijn. 25 my 


IN compliance with your Fl I now tranſ.. 


mit to you a deſcription of the priſon which has 
been erected at Wymondham, in this county; the 


' fucceſs of which having ſo much exceeded the er- 


pectations, and fo fully anſwered the wiſhes, of the 


the ſame regulations. 


The new buildings of the Wymondham bride- | 


well, added to the former old houſe, (which is now 


two wings, which are attached to the old houſe, 
and 


4# - V 


gentlemen here, as to encourage them to alter, and | 
make additions to all the other bridewells within 
their juriſdiction, and to put each of them Woe 


appropriated to the uſe of the governor) conſiſt of 
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and joined'by a building in front. containing a large | 
room, in which is placed a mill for cutting log- 
wood, or any other wood for the uſe of dyers, and 
beating hemp; together with a ſtable, and ftore- 
rooms for lodging the materials uſed by the priſoners 
in their work. The whole of theſe buildings forms 
2 quadrangle, incloſing an area or yard, of about 
eighty feet by ſeventy; in which Tome of the pri- 
ſaners are allowed Suey rg to take the ue; 


In the two wings only (ia both whith there is a, 
paſſage from the governor's houſe) are the offenders 
confined; and in each of them, there are on the 
ground floor ſeven ſeparate rooms, or cells, for the 
nen priſoners, of fourteen feet eight inches by ſeven 
feet four inches, with a work-room of twenty feet 

fix inches by ten feet. ; 


On the floor above, which is chiefly uſed for the 
women and leſs dangerous priſoners, are, in cach 
wing, four ſeparate rooms or cells, of the ſame di- 
menſions with thoſe below; with a work-room to 
each wing, the ſame as on the ground floor; together 
| withan infirmary of ten feet ſix inches by fourteen 
feet eight inches, and a ſcullery, cloſet, and neceſ- 
ary to each. The cells, both above and below, 
are all arched, to prevent the poſſibility of fire, or 
ke: probable communication of infectious dif- 
c orders. 
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orders. They are all ten feet high; aud che win, | 


dows of theſe rooms looking into the quadrangle, 


and being grated inſide and outſide with iron, and | 


the priſoners no poſſibility of looking out, or hay. 
Ing the leaſt intercourſe with any other perſon, 
Ihe cells are airy, having only wooden ſhutters to 

the windows; and by a ſlip or wicket in the doom, 


a thorough air is admitted, whereby they are always | 


free from any ill ſcent. This is however with an 


exception to one cell on the upper floor in each 
Ving, and to the infirmaries; for the windows of 
theſe are glazed, and have caſements to open ocC- 


caſionally; being moſtly kept for the uſe of women 
having infant children with them, and for the weak 
and convaleſcent priſoners, But as the conſtruction 
of this building would little anſwer the purpoſe of 
its erection, without a correſpondent management 


and conduct in the interior government of it; good 
care has been taken to enforce the rules, orders, and 
regulations eſtabliſhed; and returns are regularly | 


made. by the governor to the juſtices at 91 
quarter. ſeſſions. | 


The manufatory eſtabliſhed here at preſeat, | 
that of cutting logwood for the dyers at Norwich, 


and heating, heckling, and ſpinning 5000 4 
the jabqur of _heckling, a tolerable workman vil 
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1 
eim from eight to ten ffüllings per weck. The 
women and girls ſpin it by a wheel ſo contrived as 
to draw a thread with each hand; by which means; 
two of them can eurn at leaſt equal wages with ther 
women ſpinning with one hand only. If the build- 
ing ſhould be enlarged, and the number of pri- 
ſoners increaſe, ſome of them will then be inſtructed 
in the art of weaving the yarn made in the houſe. 
At preſent, both the tow and the yarn are fold to 


| the different houſes of induſtty eſtabliſhed in this 


county, and at Norwich. In the laſt return of 
the governor to the quarter ſeſſions, we had the ſa- 
tisfaction to find, that the money ariſing from the 
earnings of the priſoners, was one pound eight 
ſhillings and ten- pence more than double the ſum | 
EP for hci mixititenahce. 15 


This, wenge d Ui be dernith nie thin # 


ſecondary conſideration, is ſurely no trifting one to 


derive a profit from the labour of ſuch perfons as 
were heretofore loſt to, or become a burden upon 
the publick; and it ſtrongly marks the anpolicy of 
ſending thefe unhappy objects out of the kingdom. 
This ſum indeed was further increaſed about five 
guineas, by adding to it the profit from the trade 
account; hut as to have this become the general re- 
fult, muſt depend greatly, perhaps chiefly, upon 
the choice of the governor, and ſomewhat on the 
activity 
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activity of the magiſtrates, too much care canngt 
be taken in the former, eſpecially as it will be the 


probable means of exciting the latter. We haye 
been ſo fortunate as to meet with a governor, who- 
relieves us from a great part of our arten to, 
and direction of him. 2 


The * and peaceable demeanour, the clean. 
lineſs and induſtry, of thoſe unhappy perſons who 
are the inhabitants of this houſe, are really admi. 
rable; and ſuch as greatly encourage the pleaſing 
expectation, that their puniſhment will have that 
effect upon their future lives and conduct, which 
every humane, benevolent mind muſt ſincerely wiſh | 
for. And they leave me without a doubt, that | 
bridewells, with proper attention paid to them, 
may in future be made ſeminaries of induſtry and 
reformation, inſtead of receptacles of idleneſs and 
corruption. To effect theſe purpoſes, it will, be 
neceſſary to provide the priſoners with ſuitable and 
conſtant work. This in moſt counties will neceſ- 
farily vary, but may be eaſily obtained, eſpecially 
if, by an allowance to the. governor out of their 
earnings, it be made his intereſi as well as his dul 
to look carefully to the performance of it. The 
allowance given at this houſe, is three-pence in every 
ſhilling of the nett earnings, and this is conſidered 
as a part of his ſalary. 


I myſt 


„ 


* 
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1 muſt not omit to inform you, that in this ſoli- 
tary confinement, and thus employed, it has not 
yet been found neceſſary to puniſh any of the pri- 
ſoners with irons; and that, ſince the new erection | 
and regulation of this priſon, the magiſtrates in 
the vicinity, as well as the keeper of it, have ob- 
ſerved, that in no one equal period of time have 
there been ſo few commitments to it. 


This preveniive juſtice, ſo preferable to punitive 
juſtice, moſt fully evinces the propriety and huma- 
nity of the undertaking, and muſt naturally ex- 
cite a hope, that fimilar plans will be adopted in 
every county. This indeed T am ſtrongly induced 
to believe will ſoon be the caſe, as I have already 
received letters from different gentlemen in 
Gloceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, Wilts, . Hertfordſhire, 
Hampſhire, Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Suffolk, Wales, 
and Scotland, requeſting the plan, rules, orders, 
table of diet, and returns; informing me, that in 
their reſpective counties they had determined upon 
building, and- putting their houſes of amen, 
under fimilar regulations. | 


The gentlemen of the city of Norwich have alſo 
ſent a deputation of their magiſtrates to view the 
priſon; upon whoſe report, they mean inſtantly to 
enter upon a reformation of their own priſons. 


If 


1 >: 
- FF in this letter 1 may appear to have been either 
prolix, or frivolous, but ſhould: notwithſta 


have been able to convey any uſeful hints to the | 
publick, 1 thafl be fatisfled in having Kerificed the I 


- reputation of ability at the ſhrine of duty, and 


with pleaſure ſubſcribe a 455 de. ung 
THOMAS BEV. 


T. B. In another letter dated Feb. 1 dch, ar ibn 
. bas oo ab F er "or in 
«In bet. the dleadlines; and healchiogeſs/of thi 
priſons no. perſon who entered it in health, has hitherto | 
fallen fick in it. I have never had any complaint againf | 
any one for immorality-or prophanenefs. Tue fed of | 
the ſolitarineſs, and mechanical regularity of the place, i 
ſach, as to . them ſo contrite and ſubdued, that it nt 
only promiſes fair for à laſting reformation in theſe pus 
unfortunate wretches, but, what is a ſtill better and more | 
pleaſing conſideration, that it may prove a preventive d | 
crimes in others. For, from an examination of the com- 
mitments to this houſe, before, and ſince the preſent u- 
gulation took place, it appears, that one-third fewer hum 
been confined in it ſince the latter period; and it is ſome- 
what remarkable, that, except in one inſtance, no priſoner | 
has been a err time Ferrer to it. 7 
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yg of your Society Aill doubr whether 


prehenfion chüt, on u large ſcale, a fufficient num- 

er f winds cult bee be procured to doit. 1 al 
0s BRA A bon 96 1,915 | 
In reply to thofe gentlemen, 1 can not Fry 17 

in general, that regular and profitable emp 


labour, in which zvamen as well 2s men can and do 
dibble, and children chiefly drop the grain, we have 
not yet met with any difficulty on that head; and 
that the practice increaſes much in this neighbour- 


hood, ag I believe i it likewiſe does i in moſt pars af 
the OUT, 


* Mi 1 165 


Ar the ame time ta: e me to obſerve, 
that my habitation is in a very populous part of the 
country, where a ſcarcity of labourers is rarely 
known; yet I think the profit gained by the wheat- 


leu | | will draw People enough to that employment. 


in Norfolk; 0 that their doubts ariſe from an ap- 


always creates wurtmen, but that in bis particular | 


ſetters is ſuch, that, in almoſt every ſituation, it 


. an For 
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For inſtance, the price frequently.given (altbough 
I never pay more than eight ſhillings) is ten ſhil. | 
lings per acre.* This in good weather may be done 
by one dibbler, attended by three droppers, in two | 
days. This is five ſhillings per day, of which, if 
the dibbler gives to the children fix-pence each, he 
will have himſelf 3s. 6d. for his day's work, which | 
is much more than he can poſlibly earn by a 
other labour ſo caſy to himſelf. But put the cale, 
that the man hasa wife who dibbles with him, and | 
two or three of his own children to drop to him, you | 
ſee his gains will then be prodigious, and enough | 
to inſure a plenty of candidates for that work, even 
in the eaſt; populeys parts of the country. 


When I ſay the practice of /etting wheat in thi | 
county is become more general, I would not beun- | 
derſtood that it is practiſed to the entire excluſion | 
of ſowing broadcaſt. Improvements in agriculture | 
are ſlow in their progreſſion, Since the firſt nw. 
duction of turnips, and I believe it alſo of clover, | 
the culture of them did not for many years extend | 
from the. places of their. firſt trial more thay in | 
the proportion of one mile in g year. The ſettin | 
wheat you know is of a modern date; and this laſt 
ſeaſon was late in conſequence of the backwardneſ 
of the harveſt; it was alſo very wet and cold, which | 


* Although it is now done for ſix killings an acre, 6 
wat expertneſs inthe buſineſs i ver nearly, If pot quite, qualto whatio how 34 


pro 


? 
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prevented many. * from flieg the wn; 


"We at ret oblige them ran e, 
tw ol ſeed time, to ſow ane on that RPO 185 
1 if | "Eg 
„be I have no wiſh to POL AM any ſyſtem, Iwould 
ick "not attempt to recommend any practice which did 

any not appear to me a beneficial one. Wheat ſetting 
45 | certainly is ſo, eſpecially when corn is dear; and 
and if the ſeaſon be favourable, may be practiſed with 

you great benefit to the ers of: | 
ugh | 

ven | | Onclover and gras ey, ind ee de 


from weeds, it is attended witſi peculiar advan- 
tages, from the wheat being depoſited i in the mid- 
dle of the flag, free from the "graſs and weeds. 
which ſpring from the edges, and frequently en- 
velope and choke it, and alſo from ſuch of them 
as would ſpring up and flouriſh. were the flag 


broken ang 1 in PIE By A Namen 


From: my own een 1 find the ed is 
tuo buſhels per acre more than from the wheat 
which is ſown; but having much leſs ſmall corn 
intermixed with it, the ſample is better, and always 
fetches a higher price, to the amount generally of 
two /oillings per quarter. Add to this, the great 
ſupport given to the poor by this ſecand harveſt (as 
may call it which enables them to diſcharge their 
R R rents 
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lte, ind malindin their farnilies,F” without lu. 
ing recourſe to the pariſh; and I think the beneſt 
muſt be obvious to every perſon, } * 1 o 
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wet. 
C,'a movable © 1d wa ; 
grain or ſeed is let fall at pleaſure from the upper to the | 
lower part of the ſeed-box, ſrom hence it is taken-up by | 
eups or ladies applied tg the cylinder D, and dropped into | 
the funnel E, and conveyed thereby into the furrow of | 
drill, made to jd toner F, and covered by 
- the rake or ham G. 
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05 and decll af pon s tight, we nl rp mai area 
— 2 me ir notlee. Ia many parts of the Weſt, where the poor are f 
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nt not plentiful, "— Wt hol! Seas te of 
ſervice both to them and the farmers, | 5 
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H, Pe” by which the wheel is lifted out of gene- 
ration with the wheel K, to preyent the grain or ſeed be- 
ing ſcattered upon the ground, while the machine is turning 
round at the end of the land, by which the harre G is alſo 
liſted from the ground at the ſame time, and by the ſame 
mation, by mens of checrank, and the Iorinonenl lever ©. 


L, 2 ſiding lever, with a weight upon ity by means of 
which, the depth of the furrows or drills, and conſequently . 
R 
* 1 


M, a ſcrew in the coulter-beam, he turping of which, 
the ſeed- box B is elevated or deprofled, in order to prevent 
the grain or ſeed being cruſhed n. e revolution 
of the cups or Jadlep, * mW | 


* 


N, z rake with jrowwerth, whe So to lde uoder- 
ſde of the rails of the machine, with ſtaples and ſcrew 
| nuts at n, by which many uſeful purpoſes are anſwared, 

viz, in accumulating cuitch or hay into rows, and as a 
ſcarificator for young erops of wheat in the ſpring, or to 
be uſed upon a fallow ; in which caſe, the ſeed-box, the 
ladle cylinder, the coulters, the funnels, nod harrows, ane 
2 | | 


O, — Gangs nete by wideb | 
| one man will 'effeQtually bor two ohain acres per day, 
earthing up the foil at the ſame time to the rows of corn 
or pulſe, ſo as to cauſe roots to iſſue from the firſt joint of 
the ſtem, above the ſurface of the land, which otherwiſe 
would never have exiſted. 


3 
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- This fide view of the machine is repreſented, forthe 
fake of perſpicuity, with one ſeed-box only, one coulter, 
one funnel, one hartow, &c. whereas à complete machine 
1s furniſhed with five coulters, five harrows, ſeven funnels, 
a ſeed-box in eight partitions, &c. with ladles, of dif. 
rent ſizes, for different ſorts of grain and feeds, © © } 


' Theſe machines (wit hive coultats peice fixteen guineas ; 
with four coulters, fifteen guineas) equully excel in ſetting 
or planting all ſorts of grain and ſeeds, 'eyen carrot ſeed, | 
to exactneſs, after the rate of from eight to ten chain 
acres per day, with one man, a boy, and two horſes, | 
They depoſit the grain of ſeed in any given quantity from 
one peck to three buſhels per acre, regularly and uni- 
formly, and that without grinding or bruiſing the ſeed, and 
at any given depth, from half an inch to half a dozen 
inches, in rows at the diſtance of twelve, ſixteen, and 
twenty-four inches, or any othet diſtance. They are 
equally uſeful on all lands, are durable, ealy to mantge, 
4 by no means e ho to be put out of repair. i 15 
Models may be ſeen at the White-Bear, Baie 
ſtreet; at Mr. Garrizrp's, No. 54, Newgate-ſttee 
London; and at Mr. „ s, Bath. 


IN. B. If bee QF his aſſertion the approach- 
ing ſeaſon, that this kingdom will be benefited by the bon 
_ ſyſtem of agriculture, ſuppoſing it in general uſe, from twenty to 
thirty millions ſterling per annum,” it muſt appear ſelf-evident to | 
every onf, that this nation will ſtand in need of en 
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grain or ſeeds, which may be diſti N 


u 
ter, | 
* 
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| Diretm for ui the Machine. | 


The ladle cylinder D (ſee the plate) is furniſhed with 
cups or ladles of four different kizes. for different ſorts of 
rho the > 


bers 1, 2, 3, 4+ 


No. 1, (the calle ſize) is calculated for nin, ; 
clover-ſeed, cole-ſeed, rape, &c. and will ſow ſomething | 
more than one pound per ſtatute acre. bs 


| No. 2, for wheat, rye, hemp, flax, &c. and e 


lowething more than ons buſhel per acre. | 


No. 3, fr bake and will fow one buſhel and a half 
per ere. 


— pi, vs. wad wil 


| — the above Geck6ed 3 | 
oc fools, » greater op lei quantity of each may be.lown a: | 
pleaſure, by topping up with a little clay, or by adding a 
few ladles to each reſpectiye box. The grain or ſeeds in- 
tended to be ſown, mult be put in thoſe boxes, to which 
the cups or ladles as above deſcribed reſpeRively belong, 


in equal quantity into each box, and all the other boxes 


empty. The ladle cylinder may be reverſed, or turned 
frac of IS for different ſorts of grain, * | 


For ſowing beabs, 1 peaſe, &e. with a 8 
machine, four large ladles muſt occaſionally be applied at 
JEMIOP round thoſe EL. cylinder which 

ſubtend | 
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ſubtend the two end boxes. And for ſowing barley, eight 


large ones muſt be applied as above; or four ladles, No, 2, 


to each of the wheat boxes. Thefe additional ladles are 
fixed on the cylinder with nails, or taken off in u few mi- 
nutes ; but ſor ſowing with a four- coulter en ® 
above alterations are not neceſſary. —*. | 


The funnels are applied to Maa | 
correſponding numbers. Care ſhould be taken, that the 


points of the funnels ſtand directly behind the backs of 

| the coulters, which is done by wedges being applied to 

one ſide or other of the coulters, at the time they are fxe 

e ee 
bein foln⸗ 


The machine helen chus put together, lie the ez 


which is readily and expeditiouſly done, as no ſeparate pat 
will coincide with any other but that to which it sehþec- 
tively belongs, and an equal quantity of grain or ſeei in 


each of the reſpective boxes, the land alſo being previ- 
ouſly ploughed and harrowed once or fo in a place t6 level 
the ſurface; but if the and be very rough, a toller wil bel 


anſwer that purpoſe, whenever the land is dry enough w 
admit of it; and upon ſtrong clay, u fpiled roller tsfollie- | 


times neceflary to reduce the fize of the large dry clods; 


which being done, the driver ſnduld walk don the furtow 
or edge of the lane, and havifi Y#14 of the laſt hort: 
bead with his hand, be will readffy'eep kirk in fuck 4h 
rection, as will bring the outſide Coulter of the machine | 


within three or four inches of the edge of the land of 
ridge, at which uniform extent, he ſhould keep his am 


ell he comes to the end of the land; where having turnl 


— the other ſide of his horſes, a 
king | 


— Da Kt am m« 
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the machine in ſuch a direction, as will ſtrike the ſucceed» 
ing drill at ſuch a diſtance from the laſt outſide one, or 
that he walks upon, as the coulters are diſtant from 
each other. 36 Gs } $604 1 1 


Tie e mice nds put down | 


he lever H, ſoon enough at the end of the land, that the 
caps or ladles may have tima to fill, before he begins to 


ſow; and at the end of the land, he muſt apply his right 
hand to the middle af the ail between the handles, by 


which he will keep the caulters in the ground, while he 
is lifting up the lever H with. his left hand, to prevent the 


by continuing his right hand upon the rail between the 


in order to life the coulters out of n un: 


| machine is turning round. 1 „ 


If there be any Uſculty in 4 Wa wg 
dite in driving it ſtraight. As to the perſon that attends 
the machine, he cannot poſſibly commit any errors, except - 
fuch as are wilful, particularly as he ſees at one view the 
whole proceſs of the buſineſs, viz. that the coulters make 


the drills of a proper depth; that the ſunnels continue 


open to convey the grain or ſeed into the drills z that the 
rakes or harrows cover the grain ſufficiently; and when | 


ſeedis wanting in che lower boxes B, which he cannot 
avoid feeing, he readily ſapplies them from the upper 


NSC ISS BOO 1 5 


walking upon dhe laſt outſide drill, having hold of the 


chine is turning round; this he will do with great eaſe, 


handles, and applying his left arm under the left handle, 


2 ol 
4 
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to the lever c. The lower 'boxes B, ſhould not be ſuf. 
fered to become empty before they are ſupplied with ſeed, 
but ſhould be kept nearly full, or within an inch or 40 of 

| e 5ceng 7 % Hith- nx. 1 


ee and he tact et; 
at ſuch a diſtance from the ends as the ſeed ſhould be de. 
polited in the ground, (viz. about two inches for Wheat, 
and from two to three for ſpring corn) the perſon thit 
attends the machine will be better able to aſcertain'the 
depth the ſeed ſhould be depoſited in the drills, by obſerv. | 
ing, as the machine goes along, whether the chalk ling | 
are above or below the ſurface of the land; if *above;n 
proper weight muſt be applied to the leyer L, which vil 
force the coulters into the ground; if below, the lever L 
and weight Ye A 
| finking too deep. | | 


Wild har e Wt mal nal 
| ſpreading it thin upon a floor, and the looſe particles of 
lime ſifted out, before it is ſown by the machine, other- 

wiſe the grain, by clogging together, will not be ſo re- 
gularly diſtributed in the drills, Good old ſeed-wheat is | 
much better than new, mn 
is proved by experience. | FE 


W CREE 
poſited more than two inches deep, on any account what- | 
ever; nor leſs than two inches deep on dry ſoils. From 
two to three inches is a medium depth for all ſpring con. 
But the exact depth at which grain ſhould be depoſited iu 


F 


Warn 


different foils, from the Iighteſt ſand to the Rrongeſt cl,, 
z readily aſcertained only by obſerving at what diſtance, 


under the ſurface of the land, the enen 
n , | | 


In liferinipart of the inen, 2 are Do 
different ſizes; where the machine is too wide for the 
land, one or more funnels may occaſionally be ſtopped 


vith a little looſe paper; and the ſeed received into ſuch 


funnel returned at the end of the land; or ſooner if re- 

quired, into the upper ſeed-box. But for regularity and 
expedition, lands conſifting of ſo many feet wide from vut- 
fide to outſide, as the machine contains coulters, when 


| fixed at twelve inches diſtance, or twice or three times 


the number; Kc. are beſt calculated for the machlne. Tn 
wet ſoils or ſtrong clays, lands or ridges of the width of 

the machine, and in dry ſoils, of twice the width, are re- 
commended.” For ſowing of natrow high-ridged lands, 
the outſide coulters ſhould be let down, and the middle 
ones raiſed, fo that the points of the coulters may form 


the fame kurve, that the land or ridge forms. And the 


looſe foil harrowed down into the furrows ſhould be re- 
turned to the edges of the lands or ridges, from whence/it 
came, by a double p e or other e f 


nn ee es a I ee 
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machine, ſhould be ploughed a deep ſtrong furrow, and 


well harrowed, in order to level the ſurface, and to get as 


much looſe ſoil as poſſible: for the coulters, to work in; 


and when ſown, if any of the ſeed appears iti rhe drills 
uncovered, by reaſon of the ſtiff texture of Ihe ſoil, r 
| toughneſs 
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toughneſs of maria 1 
the land, once in a place, which will effeQually cover the 
ſeed, without diſplacing it at all in the drills. F 
_ lays, a conſiderable weight muſt be applied to the lever 
L, to force the coulters into the ground; and a ſet of 
wrought-iron coulters, well ſteeled, and made harp at the | 
front edge and bottom, are recommended; they will 
pervade the ſoil more readily, conſequently require let 
draught, and expedite buſineſs more MEISE 173 > 
additional expence. | 


For every half acre of und intended to ba fon ur he 
machine with the ſeed of that very yaluable root, (carrot) 
one buſhel of ſaw-duſt, and one pound of. carrot ſeed, 
ſhould be provided ; the ſaw-duſt ſhould be made dry, and 
: Gifted to take out all the lumps and chips, and divided into 
eight equal parts or heaps; the carrot-ſeed ſhould likewiſe 
be dried, and well rubbed between the hands, to take of | 
the beards, ſo that it will ſeparate readily, and being d- 
vided into eight equal parts or heaps, one part of the car- 

rot-ſeed muſt be well mixed with one part of the ſaw-dufl, 

and ſo on, till all the parts of carrot-ſeed and ſaw-duſt are 
may be ſown, very regularly in drills at twelve inches di- 
| ſtance, by the cups or ladles, No. 2. . Carrot-lerd zelem- 
bling ſaw-duſt very much in its ſize, roughneſs, weight, 
adheſion, &c, will remain mixed as above during the 
ſowing; a ladle full of ſaw-duſt will, upon an average, 
contain three or four carrot - ſeeds, by which means tie 
carrot-ſeed cannot be otherwiſe than regular in the drill 
In attempting to. depoſit ſmall ſeeds near the ſurface, it 
| CES ns A WE EEE 
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did bell; in which caſe, a light roller may be drawn oven 
the land; after the ſeed is ſown, which will not only cover 


the ſeeds, but will alſo, by levelling the ſurface,” prepare 


the land for an vere having than could otherwiſe have 


taken place. 7 


11 has always 100 ne ee kasten „ 
practicable, to ſow any kind of grain or ſeeds (even broad 


caſt) in a high wind. This inconvenience is entirely 


obviated, by placing a ſcreen of any kind of cloth, of a 
fack, ſupported by two uprights nailed to the ſides of the 
machine, behind the funnels, which will prevent the grain 


or ſeed being blown out of its direction in falling from the 


Jadles into the funnels. Small pipes of tin may alſo be 
put on to the ends of the funnels, to convey the grain of 
ſeed ſo near the ſurface of the land, that the higheſt wind 
ſhall not be able to dns its deſcent ſos the drills. 


That farmers * not be f to the necedlity of 
ſowing their land out of condition, that is, when the ſoil 


is wet and clammy, every exertion ought to be made, i in 


ploughing up their lands ready to ſow as. early.as poſſible 
in the ſeaſon, that the firſt opportunity of ſowing 1 when the 
land is dry may be embraced ; nothing bids fairer for ſuc. 
ces in the drill ſyſtem, than early ſowing ; in which caſe 
the plants have time to throw out or multiply ſo many ad- 
ditional ſtems or offsets as the land is able to ſupport. 


But if farmers will ſow early, they muſt plough early, | 


otherwiſe ſtrong productive ſoils will not be in condition 


to receive the ſeed; and ſuch extraordinary advantages 


have been uniformly derived from ploughing up ſtubbles 


immediately aſter the crops have been carried, that many 


intelligent, 
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intelligent, experimental farmers have declared, chat os 
a e eee oO mne 
in tbo; ſprins· 2 i 1 bai 


| ReſpeAing the uſe of the — * it is — 
marked, by ſome people not converſant with the properties 
_ of matter and motion, that the ſoil will cloſe after the coul. 
ters, before the ſeed is admitted into the drills. _ Whereas 
the very contrary is the caſe; for the velocity of the coul. 
ters, in \ paſſing through the foil, is ſo much greater than the f 
: velocity with which the ſoil cloſes up the drills by its own | 
ſpontaneous gravity, that the inciſions or drills. will be 6on- | 
ſtantly open for three or four inches behind the coulters; 
by which means it is morally impoſſible (if the pions 
the funnels ſtand directly behind the coulters) that the ſeed, 
with the velocity it acquires in falling through the func, | 
thall not be admitted into the drills. i 8 


Directions for Hheing, Se. 


'THIS' hoe [ſe the plate] is worked much in | the fame 
manner as a common Dutch hoe, or ſcuffle, is worked in 
gardens ; the handle is elevated or depreſſed, to ſuit the ſize 
of the: perſon that works it, by means of an iron wedge 
being reſpectively applied to the upper or under ſide of he 
handle that goes into the ſocket of the hoe. 2 11 


Wheat and rye cannot be hoed too early in the ſpring 
provided the ſoil: be dry enough to admit of being previ- 
ouſly rolled with a light roller; nothing facilitates and ex- 
pedites hoeing for the firſt time ſo much as rolling, by 
pulyerizing the ſoil and levelling the ſurface ; it ought ne- 
vertheleſs to be omitted, rather tlran uſed, if the ſoil be not 


quite dry, at leaſt dry enough to quit the roller. N 


tt⸗ 1. 


Tue wings: or moulding plates. of the hoe, which, are. 
calculated to, earth up the ſoil to the rows. of corn, ſo as to 
cauſe the roots to iſſue from the firſt joint of the ſtem above 
the ſurface, which” otherwiſe: would not have exiſted,, _ 
ſhould never be: uſed for the firſt hoeing, but ſhould always, ; 

be uſed.for: the laſt hoeing, and uſed, or not uſed, at the 

option of the farmer, when any intermediate hoeing js, | 
The laſt, hoeing or earthing up ſhquld, not 
n the crop is eight or ten inches high; or till 
the young ears of corn are ſo far advanced in the ſtems, 
25 to be above the ſurface of the ſoil, when theearthing up 
is finiſhed. The young ears of corn will, on. diſſecting a 
few ſtems, be found to exiſt in embryo as it were, much 


rolling any crop after the young ears are formed, and of. 
 earthing up the ſoil, before they are. advanced in the tems 
above the ſurface of the ſoil, muſt he ſelf-evident, in the 
former inſtance they will be cruſhed by the roller; i in the 
latter, they will be ſmothered by the ſoil. The young 
ears of corn will be ſound to exiſt, as ſoon as. the ſecondary, 

or coronal roots are formed. | 


The n 3 on 3 wheat nd. bye; are 1 . 
applicable to the hoeing of all ſpring crops; only the firſt 
hoeing of barley, oats, &c. ſhould take place as ſoon as the 
ſecond blade or leaf of the young plant appears; and of 
beans, peaſe, &c. as ſoon as the e can be Wee 
in the rows. FW | 3 


mes. beſt &# ſeaſon for hooing gf ag 
rain, or ſo ſoon after rain as the ſoil will: quit the inſtru- 
ment jn hoeing. Light dry ſoils may be hoed almoſt at 
„ „ 


ſooner than is generally apprehended. The abſurdity of 55 
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any time, but this is far from being dhe caſe with fray, | 
clay ſoils; the ſeaſon for hoeing ſuch'is frequently-ſhor | 
and precarious j every opportunity therefore fhould be 
carefully watched, and eagerly embraced. The two ex. | 
tremes of wet and dry are great enemies of vegetationin | 
ſtrong clay ſoils; the bad eſſects of the former, 'though | 
difficult to guard againſt, are nevertheleſs to be remedied | 
in ſame meaſure by ploughs of a better conſtruction, ani 
more properly eonducted, than ſuch as are commonly mr 
with in ſtrong clay ſoils. For if the wing winds 4 
the plough-ſhare were made nearly as wide as the in- 
tended furrow, and fixed ſo #s to move parallel to the u - 
face of the land, the under fide of every furrow would by 
eut parallel to the ſurface, and'a ſmooth floor or ſurface 
poliſhed by the battom of the plough wauld be found under 
every furrow, forming a regular plane with an uniform 
deſcent from the top of a ridge into the water-furrow; 
upon which poliſhed floor or ſurface, all ſuperſſuous water, 
- after filtrating through the loofe ſoil, or furrows turned 
ever by the plough, would find its way readily and preei- 
pitately into the water furrow, at leaſt fo as to prevent its 
Kagnating in the foil, ſo as to ſtarve the plants. But ſo 
far from guarding as much as poſſible 2gainft the bad effedts | 
of fuperfluous water ſtagnating in clay foils, by the ab. 
palpable proceſs in ploughing, the conſtruction of 'the } 
ploughs commonly made uſe of, and the method of eon - 
ducting them in ſtrong clays in ſeveral parts of this king- | 
dom, have a direct tendency ta the contrary ; this is dong | 
by working their ploughs in ſuch a poſition, that the wing 
or feather of the ſhare, being neither ſo wide as the in- 
tended furrow, nor parallel to the ſurface when at wort, 
but forming an angle of forty or fifty degrees with the | 
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lame, or; in other words, moving in an oblique direction 
to the ſurface; turns over not a ſquare or parallel, but a 
triangular furrow. In which caſe it is ſelf-evident, that 
ſuch lands are only half- ploughed; there being ſo many 
ridges of faſt undiſturbed foil, as there are furrows, form- 
ing ſo many trouglis or trenches ; that of all the ſuper- 
ſuous water that ſhall fall upon ſuch lands; ſo much only 
45 ſhall-remain over and above filling the trenches will be 
able to find its way into the water-furrows; for ſome clay 
ſoils; indeed all ſoils when puddled, will hold water like a 
diſh; conſequently ſo much water as the above trenches 
ſhall contain, will remain there till it is evaporated by ſun 
and air, ſtarving the plants, and puddling the ſoil to ſuch a 
degtee; that the nutritive quality in the food of plants may 
become ſo far inipaited 4s not to be reſtored; or if it 
ſhould, the tender fibres of the roots of plants may be ſo 
putrified by ſtagnated water as to be incapable ever after of 
anſwering their intended purpoſe in promoting vegetation. 

| 8 3 en KI 


As to the bid effecks of ſtrong clay ſoils caking in dry | 
weather, nothing more eaſy to prevent; for there is a pe- 
riod between the time of clay ſoils running together, ſo as 
to puddle by ſuperfluous wet, and the time of their caking- 
by drought, that they are as tractable as need be. Now 
this is the time, this is the juncture for hoeing; and ſo 
much land as ſhal] be thus ſeaſonably hoed, will not cake 
or cruſt upon the ſurface, as it otherwiſe would have done, 
till it bas been ſoaked or drenched again with rain; in 
which caſe the hoeing is to be repeated, as ſoon as the ſoil 


will quit the inſtrument, and as often as neceſſary ; by 


which time, the growing crop wil begin to cover the 
Vor. III. 98 8 . ground, 


at } 


ground, 10 «y ft as a ſcreen to the ſurtace of the land, 
againſt the intenſe heat of the ſun, and thereby prevent, in 
8 great meaſure, the bad effects of the ſoil's e. in 0 ; 


| weather, | 


| When land is to be laid down with ſeeds, the ſeeds muſt 
not be ſown, as uſual, with the grain, but the day the laſt 
| hoeing is to be performed, If ſeeds are ſown when barley 
is ſown, hoeing is excluded, conſequently the great ad- 
vantages of drilling are fruſtrated; but not being ſown till 
the laſt hoeing is juſt going to take place, every purpoſe is 
anſwered. For the crop is not only improved by hoeing, 
but the ſoil in the ſpaces between the rows of corn; being 
cleared from weeds, and pulverized by hoeing, will be in 
much better condition to receive the ſeeds; and the ſeeds 
being ſown broadcaſt juſt before the laſt hoeing, will be 
incorporated with the ſoil by the action of the hoe, ſo as 
to vegetate much better, and produce a much better crop 
than uſual, The wings or moulding plates of the hoe 
may, or may not be uſed at all upon land 'that is 1e 
down with ſeeds. 


Such ſtrong weeds as may grow directly in the rows of 
corn, and out of the reach of the hoe to cut up, ſhould be 
plucked up by hand, to prevent their coming to maturity, 
and dropping their ſeeds upon the foil, that has been pre- 
viouſly made clean by hoeing. 
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AzTicts XXXI. 
Account of a Crop. of Beans and Turnips in allemate 
| Rows. 
[By Mr. Joux Burr, of Kingſton, near Taunton. ] | 
GENTLEMEN, | 1 


1 reply to your Secretary's enquiries relative to 
my drilled erop of beans, with turnips in the 
intervals, I ſend you the following particulars — 


The field meaſures ſix ſtatute acres and a * 
ter, and is a good. err ſoil. 


The beans were FINS in drills near two feet 


apart, on two ploughings, and horſe-hoed three 


times, the turnips being ſown in the intervals at 
the third or laſt hoeing. There has been no kind 
of manure or dreſſing laid on the land for ſix crops 
paſt, nor is there any need of it, as I find by ex- 
perience, that drilling and r anſwer 
the end fully.“ 


| The weight of turnips was 37 tons 5 cwt. per 


acre, as meaſured and weighed by Mr. PAvixx, 
and Mr. Hzaproxp. Theſe turnips are now feed- 
ing off, Thirty-one head of horned cattle, ſixty- 

The crop of beans was near three quarters per acres 
Sa. | ſeven 
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ſeven ſheep, and twenty-ſix pigs, have been main - 
tained wholly by them for a month paſt; and what 
remain will keep them at leaſt a month longer. 
The whole expence of drawing and carting them 
into an adjacent field for the cattle, is between fix 


and ſeven ſhillings per acre. 
. I am, &c. wy 
| Des. 10, 1785. JOHN BULT. . 


* 


4 — 


A further Account of this Crop. 


[By Mr. Tromas PAvirs, in a Letier to the Secretary.] 


SIR, 


Mr. Jonx Burr, of Kingſton, called on me on 
Wedneſday laſt, requeſting I would view the crop 
of turnips which you had written to him abgut. 


Accordingly, (yeſterday) I went to ſee it, and 


muſt confeſs it gave me great pleaſure; therefore I 


beg leave to make a few remarks upon it. I wa 


informed that this field (which contains little more | 


than fix acres) has been under a courſe of drill 


huſbandry for five or ſix ſucceſſive years, during | 


which time it has had no manure or top-drefſſing. 


Beans were drilled upon it laſt ſpring, at leſs that i 


two feet diſtance, They were horſe-hoed thrice; 
, and 
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and at the third hoeing, the turnips were ſown pro- 
miſcuouſly among them. This was about Mid- 
ſummer; and from this time nothing has been done 
in the field but drawing the beans, and carrying 


them off the _ 


The crop was believed to be conflderntly above 
twenty buſhels per acre, which is much more than 
were prodyced by any other method in our neigh- 
bourhood the laſt ſeaſon, This account I had 
before I went into the field; conſequently, I did 
not expect to ſee any extraordinary crop of turnips, 
where no trouble pr expence (not even ſo much as 

to cover the ſeed) had heen taken. However, I 

was much miſtaken, and therefore was deſirous 

of knowing the weight per acre. I accordingly 

marked out a perch, which, after a cloſe examina- 

tion, I thought to be a fair ſample of the field, 

We had them drawn and weighed, the nett weight 

was 521 lbs. which I calculate to be . of 37 
tons and 5 cwt. per acre. 


When you conſider that here was no crop loſt, 
no preparation, dreſſing, nor any expence what- 
ever, (except that of the ſeed, and ſowing it) you 
will undoubtedly allow it to be a very profitable 
crop; and that it muſt be entirely owing to the 
cleanneſs of the ground by frequent hocings. I 
S 3 _ may 
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muſt confeſs, it appears to me one of the beſt re. | 


commendations of the drill huſbandry that inen 
ever known or heard of. 


Since I was at Mr. Bour's, 1 have had inform. 
tion of two other crops on a ſimilar plan, only 
with this difference, that the turnips were ſown 
among the beans at the /ecoud horſe-hoeing. Theſe | 
crops of turnips are alſo very good; and the beam 
were more than double the value of thoſe raiſed in 
the uſual mode of huſbandry. I think it is very | 
evident, that the beans preſerve the turnips from 
the fly; and as no expence or trouble attend 
this practice, I apprehend it will ſoon become 
more . Res 3 


Perſuaded, however, I am, that it can never 


anſwer but where the ground is made very clean, 


by the crops for a few preceding years having been 
well horſe-hoed. I alfo think the beans (which 
here are leſs than two feet apart) ſhould have more 
room. The ſun and air would be more freely ad- 
raitted, and they would receive leſs my from, 
the Wenne of the hoe, 


THOM As PAVIER, 
Weft-Monckton, Dec. 12, 1785. 


N. B. 
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[N. B. The uncommon ſucceſs of this experiment 
ſeems at leaſt to militate againſt what e bave faid/ in the 
notes on Mr. An DpERDOx's crop of beans and turnips; 


but the caſes are by no means ſimilar. Though the land 


in both inſtances is called a heavy clay, they are very dif- 


| ferent, Mr. A's is poor, wet, and cold. The other a good, 


rich clay, and, we apprehend, naturally mixed with a kind 
of marle, which is called clay by perſons not thoroughly 
acquainted with the nice diſtinction of ſoils apparently, 
alike, but very different in their nature. Our principle, 
therefore, that cold, wet, clay lands are unſuitable for 
turnips, remains unaffected by this experiment; and 
general practice confirms the truth of the theory. 


4 ſecond Letter, from Mr. Pavier, on the ſame Subject. 
SIR, 


BESIDES Mr. Burr $ crop of drilled beans and 
turnips, (of which you have had already an account) 
there were laſt ſummer two other crops in the neigh- 
bourhood on the ſame plan, managed nearly alike 
with reſpe& to the beans, and the beans of nearly 
equal value; viz, drilled in rows about twenty-two 


| Inches diſtance, twice horſe-hoed, and the produce | 


from about twenty-five to thirty buſhels the com- 
puted acre, or (ſuppoſing the perch to be fifteen 
feet) from thirty to thirty-ſix buſhels the ſtatute acre, 
| muſt here obſerve, that the laſt ſummer was very 

ER 
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unfavourable to the beans, and that the produce 
per acre in the common huſbandry was not, on an 
average, in this neighbourhood, equal to a third 
part of the above quantity. From the beſt inte]. 
ligence J have been able to obtain, one of theſe 
crops of turnips was conſiderably better than Mr, 
Bors; they were ſown in a field of nine computed | 
acres on the 1ath of June, after the ſecond horſe- 
'hoeing; but whether the ſecond hoeing was per- 
formed too ſpon, the ground not clean, or whatever 
_ elſe might be the cauſe, the beans were weeded by 
hand twice afterwards, and I ſuppoſe the turnips 
were ſomewhat benefited by it. A very intelligent 
farmer, who went to ſee the crop, who has lately 
done a little in the drill huſbandry, and on whoſe 
veracity I can depend, has aſſured me that this vas 
the beſt crop of turnips he ever beheld, | $i 


The turnip- ſeed in the other crop was put in by 
a hand-drill between the rows of beans; but the 
farmer being unuſed to a drill of that kind, the 
work was badly performed, the turnips being in 
ſome places vaſtly too thick, and altogether-as . 
much too thin in others; the farmer has told me 
himſelf,t hat where they happened to be of a pro- | 
per ſize of thickneſs, it was one of the moſt pro- 
fitable crops he ever had. This was on a very wet, 
heavy ſoil, not very fayourable for turnips, - M 

| e Though 
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Though here i is no experiment fairly and accuy 


rately made, or properly related, I think the fol- 
lowing concluſions may be juſtly drawn from the 


above facts: 


A This pit entied's hogan ere 
drilling and horſe-hoeing is vaſtly ſuperior to the 
common mode of huſbandry,* 


2dy. That, the beans are undoubtedly a good | 


preſervative of the turnips ory the een | 


of the fly. And, 


3dy. That as by this mechod no crop is loſt, 
and conſequently no rent, and but a mere trifle of 
expence (if any) chargeable to the turnip crop. 
it muſt be one of the moſt proftable, as well as 
the moſt certain method of Propagating that uſeful 
root ever yet r | 


I might have procured fome other inſtances of 
the advantages attending this method the laſt ſea- 


ſon on ſome ſmaller ſcales; but they would only | 
have tended to corroborate the above concluſion re- 


ſpecting the fly, which I preſume will obtain credit 
without furtherproofs, and induce ſome of your in- 
* Of this there cannot be a doubt. | 


1 This we much wiſh to fe fully prove ann, made in dif- 
fegent parts of turnip fields, | 7 | 
genioua 
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genious correſpondents to give it 2 fair trial, and 
report the conſequences in a proper manner. | 


I ſhall only take the liberty to obſerve further, 
that if I had an opportunity of trying this method, 
I believe I ſhould drill the beans in rows at 2 

ter diſtance, in order that the turnips may be 
hand-hoed eafily; that I ſhould prefer the ſmal} 
London tick bean to any other, by reaſon of their 
ſhortneſs, and being ſuch great bearers; and that 
I ſhould take off their tops as ſoon as the under 
bloſſoms begin to decay, which I am convinced 
would be of great ſervice. 


] am, &c. 
Weft-Monckton, THOMAS PAVIER, 
Feb. 11, 1786. 
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ArTiIcLs XXXII. 
Experiment on drilling Horfe-Beans, x 
[By GeorGe Warrzs, Efq.] | 
. 
Y attention for near ſeven years . paſt hay 


been employed on improvements in agricul: 
ture; and as under, I have extracted from my mi- 


nute book, the particulars of the few acres I have | 


A 
this year drilled with horſe-beans, which (if the 
gentlemen will think it worthy their ers is 


much at their ſervice, 


The field (about ſeven” gre) which wee 5 


the beans, was ſo barren, that I could not let it in 
| theyear 1783 for ten ſhillings an acre; the ſoil 


about four inches deep, on a very ſtiff clay, was 
about nine years paſt greatly impoveriſhed by burn- 
ing, and improper cultivation. By my mode of 


management, it produced me laſt year upwards of 


one hundred and eighty buſhels of excellent cone 


.wheat, nine gallon meaſure;“ one hundred and 


forty of which I ſold for ſeed at ſeven ſhillings 
and nine-pence per buſhel; the remainder made 


very good bread for my fam 2 5 


Time did not permit my Pangbisg 6 up the 


gtound, before the beginning of December laſt; 


and it was then done careleſsly, in irregular ridges 


from four feet and half to fix feet wide, as I in- 5 


tended it to have been again ploughed twice more 


in the ſpring. The ſevere froſt fruſtrated my in 


tentions; this field could not be cultivated before 
April. The ſurface was well pulverized by the 
froſt, and on ploughing a ſingle ridge, I found 


| the under-ſtratum of too hard and confolidated a 


About twenty-eight buſhel and _— acre Wincheſter meaſure. 


texture 


I 


texture to afford me the leaſt expectation of ſuc, _ 
ceſs by further ploughings. As the ſeaſon was < 
far advanced, I ventured in that condition (rather 
than loſe the opportunity of a crop) to drill in 
horſe-beans, two buſhels to an acre, in the beſt | 
manner I could, in rows twenty-ſeven inches dif. 
tant, three inches deep, and three inches apart in 
the rows, with irregular intervals between thoſe 
different ſize ridges; which drilling was performed | 
in eight hours, on the 20th of April laſt, | Th 
was the firſt operation of my new machine, the 
cylinders whereof being be» made of wood, were 
injured by the hardneſs of the beans, conſequenth, | 

by its continual friction, did not deliver the bean, Mi 
at the laſt working, ſo regularly as I could have | 

wiſhed; nevertheleſs, my beans appeared, in a 
very ſhort time, ſuperior to any planted by had 
jn the neighbouring fields, | 3 


On the 26th and 27th: of May, the whole field 
was hoed, with an inſtrument containing three tri. 
angular flat ſhares, fixed in a plank, with a ſhort 
beam and wheel to render the working ſteady, and 
govern the depth, being about two inches ; which 
cut the weeds, the three ſhares clearing the breadth 
of near two feet, being guided by handles, the 
ſame as a plough. The ſecond hoeing was per- 


formed as before, on the 26th and 27th af June 
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I: eas after this worked with a ſmall herſe drag 
rake, three feet long and eighteen inches broad, 
with handles to guide it. The third hoeing _ 


was executed with'a Norfolk plough, had of you: 


turning the loofened mould to the beans. I had 
the ſatisfaction to find my ground work well during 


the exceſſive dry ſeafon, and on examining other 
grounds managed in the common way, found my 


crop far ſuperior, which can be proved by farmers 
of credit and reputation. I cannot as yet aſcertain . 


the produce, not having had them threſhed, 


which ſhould not be performed till near Chriſtmas, 
i: being neceſſary to let them remain in ſtack titl 
W about that time, before which me un not be 


ſufficiently hardened. 


In February laſt, ik the opportunity of about 
three days of mild weather, to plough up an old 
piece of ground about three acres; which, rather 


ance of that crop, I apprehend I ſhall be a loſer by 
it. But as it is now ploughing up for wheat, the 
ground appears in a much better ſtate, than if it 
had had a compleat ſummer fallow. My other bean 
grounds that were horſe-hoed, were laſt year in- 
tended for wheat, which the ſeaſon did not permit 

| me 


than let ic lie a fallow, I likewiſe drilled with horſe- 
beans as before. On the 28th of April, it was 
once horſe and hand-hoed onl y: from the appear- 
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me ta drill; as the ridges were from fout to neat 
| five feet wide, I planted ona part, the 4th of April, 


Windſor beans, at fix inches diſtance in ſingle rows 


on a ridge. After being horſe-hoed in May, the 
intervals were planted with potatoes, which were 


afterwards horſe-hoed with the beans. My crop is 
not yet threſhed, therefore cannot aſcertain the 


produce, but it was allowed on inſpection to be te 


beſt according to the ſeaſon. 


On other parts of the above grounds, [ planted 4 


dwarf ſpeckled kidney-beans, the latter end of 
May and beginning of June, at three inches dif. 
tance in ſingle rows, ſome between the broad beans, 


others between the four feet rows of potatoes; the 


latter were much injured by the potatoe haulm, 


which over-ran. the kidney-beans; the former, 


having ſufficient room, between the broad beans, 
were well kidded; and have every appearance of 
being productive. From the length of their hori- 
zontal roots, and the ſpace the branches occupied, 
] am by experience convinced, they are more pro- 


ductive by being planted at fix inches diſtance! in 


the rows, than if planted nearer. 


1 have likewiſe experienced, that horſe-beans 
at four inches diſtance, in ſingle rows about two 
feet ſix to eight inches apart, are much more ad- 

Vantageous 


1 7 
yantageous than having any af planted of ſowed 


: in the intervals, when the land is intended for a 
a ſucceeding crop of wheat; as ſuch intervals admit: 
he. of frequent horſe-hoeings, by which the land af- 
Te terwards requires only being formed into proper 
| 1 ridges for wheat. | 
1 | My pea field, of about four acres, was broke 
up the 28th of November laſt ; drilled, on one 
ploughing only, with two buſhels of peaſe per acre, 
a” at the diſtance of twenty-ſeven inches between the 
of rows; and was Once horfe-hoed on the 11th of 
i. June: the produce twelve buſhels per acre. The 
1 foil was rather wet, fix inches deep, on a ſtiff ſtony 
he clay. When ploughed, it was full of cammacks 
A and ſome ant-hills, and worked very rough; but 
. by being well ploughed and dragged after the peaſe 
* were off, has been brought to ſuch a ſtate as to ad- 
a mit of having wheat drilled in it. 
i- 


All my little horſe-hoeings, amounting in the 


ed 

A whole to about thirty-three or thirty-four acres, - 

2 have been, according to my directions, well exe- 

| cuted by Wm. Epwakps, a boy, and one horſe, 
which performed four acres a day. The horſe, 

* not being accuſtomed to ſuch work, induced me 

0 to employ a boy (who walked between the rows 

4. leading the horſe) rather than run the riſque of 


the horſe's injuring the crops. 
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As iy drilled Siberian wheat and barley ate nt 
yet threſhed, I cannot aſcertain the produce, bt 


from appearances it is much better than ay" ſoned 
in the common way. 
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The few drill ploughs I have ſeen, have aps 
peared to me to be very complex, which was m] 
inducement for conſtructing the one I now! uſe, | 
Upwards of twelve months have been Employed | 

to bring it to its preſent ſtate, which, in making 
frequent alterations, has already been extremely -} 
_ expenſive. Its cylinders, now, are ſolid andlkſt- } 
ing; and although (at preſent) i 1 works well, drill.. | 
ing all my wheat on land that will perthit, it 
muſt undergo another alteration to make it per, M 
voy ien. | 
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Under theſe circumſtances, I am 4 um 
it is not yet in my power to comply with your 
requeſt; but ſhall be able in a few months, and 
after my wheat, &c. are all planted,” to 111 rc. 


compleat for inſpection. gi 1 
4? I am, Sir, | 74 
Your moſt obedient 88 


Charleton, Nov. 2, 1785. SEO. WINTER. 
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Premium having: be beck offered by the 'Bath' 

Agriculture Society, for the cultivation of ; 
potatoes by farmers, &cc. whoſe rent does — 
tr ar. pounds per annum; and the increaſe of „„ 


— 


na WW that valuable root being of great conſequence to 

nll | the poor, I flatter \myſelf-it will not be thought? _ | 
nil 2 res. - 525 
t, it raiſing them to advantage... Tf Helis 28803 | 


e iet i 11 


DD 1 meyde 
ry right to inform thoſe who have only a ſmall ſpot : 
our « gyand, how they may a en 
and 130 N 3104 N. | 

Firſt then, oh Sad erat: 


| deep, if the ſoil will allow of it; after this, a hole 
dung, or long litter, ſhould: be put therein about 
three inches thick; this hole-ſhould not be more 
than twelve inches in diameter; upon this aung 
or litter, a potatoe ſhould be planted; whole, upon 
Wicha litle more dung ſhould be ſhaken, 3 
Vor. III. T a 
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earth muſt be put thereon. In like manner the 
whole plot of ground muſt be planted, taking care 
that each potatoe be at leaſt ſixteen, inches apart; | 


and when the young ſhoots make their appearance, 
they ſhould have freſh mould drawn round them 


with a hoe; and if the tender ſhoots are covered, 


it will prevent the froſt from injuring them; they 


ſhould again be eamhed when tha ſhoots make; 
ſecond appearance, but not be covered, as in I 


b db i MER. 


A plentiful e of _ ſhould wakes 
them, and the perſon who performs this bung 
that is raiſed round jt; as the lighten the eam u 

the more room ——— ———_— 


on half a peck of potatoes may almoſt always be 
objanncd: from each roov by purſuing the foregoing 


ee 


. as . os - an won / r ae = a=m- 


„Aebi tho-laib yoo hom b e | 
planted. very yoar forty pounds weight of luge | 
potatoes, and from almoſt every other root upon |} 
the ſamo plot of ground from fifteen te went | 
pounds weight; and I wilt venture to aſſert, that, | 
except the ſojb be ſtonoy- or- gravelly, ten pounds Wi 


method. But note, cuntings een. | 
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thoſe who have not time to dig their ground, and 


that” ie, Where woetls mach abound and have net 


been cleared in the winter, 4 trench- may be openel 
in à ſtrait line the hole lengeh of the ground, an 
about fix inches deep y ii this trench the potatoes 
ſhould be planted about ten inches apart; cuttings 
or ſmall potatoes will do for this method. When 
they are laid in the trench, the weeds that are on 
the ſurface may be pared off on each fide about ten 
inches from it, and he turned upon the plants: 
another trench ſhould then be dug, and the mould 
that comes out of it turned carefully on the weeds. 


It muſt not be forgot, that each trench ſhould be 


regularly dug, that the potatoes may be theoughout - 
the plot ten or twelve inches from each other. 
This ſlovenly method will in general raiſe more po- 
tatoes than can be produced by digging the ground 
twice, and dibbling in the plants; and the reaſon 
is, that the weeds- lighten the ſoil, and give the 
roots room to expand. They ſhould be twice hoed, 
and earthed up in rows. And here note, that if 


cut potatoes are to be planted, every cutting ſhould 1 | 


have two eyes, for: though fewer ſets will be ob⸗ 
tained, there will be a greater certainty of a crop; 
"000, eX8 een, en ee | 
in the earth. 5 


% Were 


1 8 1 


ds enz of Pesch fails in part, (as'yi 
ſometimes be the caſe in a dry ſeaſon) amend 
may ſtill be made by laying a little dung upon the | 
knots of the ſtraw or haulm of thoſe potatoes it 
do appear, and covering them with mould; ' each 
"knot" or joint thus ordered will, if the wathe 
prove wet afterwards, men more e that 
| ee a, rod 15 


* 


1 vom raiſed potatoes from the apples indus : 
on the haulm, but they were very ſmall the fiſt 
year, though I found them much increaſe in fig 
when they were planted again the ſecond year, ; 
but I do not think they will ever pra 


good pu 


l obtained the laſt Ne n the am 

toes planted whole, from four to ſix pound at: 
root, and ſome of the ſingle potatoes' weighed nit 
two pounds. Theſe were dug in as beſbre men- 
tioned, in trenches where the ground was Covered 
with weeds, and the ſoil was a ſtiff Vainy Cay. | 
| know theſe ſmall potatoes are held in contempt for 
planting, by thoſe whoſe prejudice will not ſuffer 

them to try experiments; but I can aſſure them, 
that they will upon trial fully anſwer their expec- 

tations; though I adviſe by no means to dibble in 


potatoes, as the perſon who uſes the dibble treads | 
4 ; ; the 
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A good crop. may be — 4 e 
toes upon turf at about twelve or fourteen inches 
and upon beds of about ſix feet wide, on 
ach fide of which a trench ſhould be opened 
about three feet wide, and the turf chat comes 
from thence ſhould be laid with the grafly fide 
| downwards upon the potatoes; a ſpit af n 
ſhould next be taken from the trenches, and be 
ſpread over the turf, and in like manner the whole 
plot of ground that is deſigned to be planted, muſt . 
be treated. And remark, that when the young 
ſhoots appear, another ſpit of mould from the 
trenches ſhould be ſtrewed over the beds ſo as to 
cover the ſnoots; this will prevent the froſt from 
| injuring them, encourage them to expand, and 
totally deſtroy the young, weeds; and when the 
potatoes are taken up in the autumn, a careful 
perſon may turn the earth again into the trenches, 
ſo as to make the ſurface level; and-it will be right - 
to remark, that from the ſame ground a better crop | 
CR thay be obtained the en eee 


2 


For field a a e (if not dhe * 
method is to dung the land, which ſhould be once 
ploughed previous thereto; and hen it is isploughed 

ee e HOUR ſecond 


* 
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| 8 nd tinge, 6 comeful pern ſuould 4 
potatoe plants before the ploygh in every thi) 
eee ten inches apart. Pam 
that are cut wich two eyes are beſt for this purpoſe, | 
My rraſon for planting them at ſo great 2 diftang | 
as every third fur, is, that when the ſhooy 
zppear, 4 horſa- hoe may go upon che two vacant 
mrraus to keep them clean; and after they au 
thus haed, they ſhould be maulded up in ridge; 
and if this cp bo taken up about Ofober ar Nos 4 
vember, the land will be in exctllens condition tn 
receive 4 crop of Wheat. Lands that arg full of 
twiteh or couch graſs may be made clean by thi: - 
method, as the horſe-hoging-is: as gaod aa ſum. 
mer fallaw; and if, when the pstataes ate take 
up, omen and children were #9 piek out ſuwm 
lch, not any traces of it wayld. remain; and by | 
laying it en heaps and burning it, 8 quantity s 
aſhes W far manure, | 36s wii 


Alter plevgking; none ſhould. ever dibble/i 
potatoss, a8 the perſpns who.dibble, plant, ar ho: Wi 
them, will all read the ground, by which meant 
will hecoms ſe bound, that the yaung fibres canva 
expand; nor did I ever hear, that from the dib. 
bling method, moro than fifty or ſixty ſacks were 
produced from one acre; whereas, by ploughing | 
them in as belorg;flirected, I have ne mor 

than ane hundred facks per acre, 


2 


tw) 


f 


Indeed, 1 hawe known Sb - 
ploughing the land twice, and dropping the plants 
in every other firrow; and by hind Rocing a 


earthing them up afterwards 'as the gardenets do 


peaſe; but this method is not equal to the other. | 
Vacant places in hedge-rows might be | 
and planted with potatoes, atid a good crop mi 
be expected, as the leaves of trees, thorns, &c 

are a good manure, and will furpriſin 

rage their growth, and gratify the Er Fe 5 
planter, who, by cultivating ſuch places, will then 
make the moſt of his ground, and it will be in fine 
order to receive a ny of corn the following year. 


I fhall now conclude by noting, "that gravelly, 
ſtony, chalky, or ſtiff clay land, will never produce 
many potatoes; and the few they do produce, will 
be cankered and only fit for pigs; it is therefore 
| obvious, that ſuch fol are improper. 7 


4 1 
1 « 


If theſe few looſe PET are WY the accept- 
ance of the Bath Agriculture Socicty, I am happy 
in having the honour of FRG them, and 
am, with great deference, | | 


"Eheie obedient Eva 
NF HAZARD 


beg nt Fel. 18, 1756. 
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"Rej joice to learn from you, 1 that your Be”. 

Society are preparing to print a third volume 
of their correſpondence; the two former gave | fuch 
general ſatisfaction, and were ſo truly uſeful ro the 


publick, that every yell-wiſher to the proſperiy 


of this country "muſt earneſtly 4 wiſh ; a continuance 
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In conſequence of the great pech dN you es 
preſted of my breed. of cows, when I had the plea, 
{ure of ſhewing you my farm laſt ſummer, I take 
the opportunity of mentioning ſome. particulan 
relative to them, i in What articles I kink 7h them pre- 
ferable to the other breeds, with the mode of their 
treatment, and the uſual. profit of them. The 
cows you faw \ were bred from the polled or hor- 
Jels Suffolk dun- coloured cows, (than which, for 

profit, though not for beauty, 1 think, with the moſt 
intelligent Mr. Youns, there is not ſo valuable a | 
breed in England) by a Derbyſhire. black and white 
bull, given me by my friend Lord TowNnsHEND, 


Thi his mixture produced their ue mmog 9 af 
' moulf 


b n J 


1 white, as well as. that Shape; and make 
which pleaſed you, and is ſo much eſteemed, by the 
beſt judges of cattle;. their heads and necks, being 
ſmall, their, legs ſhort, carcaſes large and deep, 
and loins remarkably broad; and being of greater 
weight in ſeemingly, leſs, compaſs than any. beaſts 
I ever ſaw; whether, from. being. .without horns, 
from being conſtantly, kept in ſhedded A or 
houſes during the winter, from their nature, or 
from theſe cauſes altogether, they are ſo tame and 
decile, that I never knew, any. miſchief done by 
them to any other animal, In the ſummer, for the 
ſake of ſhade, and in the winter for ſhelter, they 
hend together in the manner of ſheep; without of- 
fering the leaſt injury to each other. They feed in 
the park in ſummer; and i in winter, ſuch of them 
az are not in full milk, are fed in the yards on 


Jar barley or oat ſtraw, and on the leaves and. offal of 
155 the turnips, which are given to thoſe which have 
heir more lately.calved, and-are kept in the houſe; thoſe 

* houſed have therefore, you ſee, the roots, and beſt 


of the turnips or cabbages with ſtraw; (for hay is 
never given here to cows.) Their average profit 
per annum, when a regular account of them was 
kept a few years ſince, was, after. all charges de- 
ducted for keeping, and every fair article of ex- 
pence, four pounds per cow; but as this profit will 
probably be found ſhore of the profit of many — : 
"a 


[ 2821 
breeds, it ſhould be mentioned, chat the weight of 
theſe bealts on an average; as they are in milking, 
does not exceed thirty-fix ſtone; ſome indeed are 
bigger, but others are not ſo large. For hardineſ, 
docility, and ſhape, I think there are few to com-. 
pare to them. But to obtain, and preſerve the 
laſt; in theſe, and every ſpecies of animal, there 
mould be an uniform and conftant attention paid 
to the rearing always the beſt and prime of the ſtock, 
and getting rid of every other. That, and that 
alone, will, I believe, go near to enſure a good, | 
valuable, and handſome r i 67 


You will not be Daly" peda 15 l 1 
was the produce of ſome of the different kinds of 
the potatoes you ſaw growing in my experiment 
field; I will therefore inform you, that thie white 
Champain (of which you ſaw about two acres) 
produced me at the rate of three hundred and 

forty-fix buſhels per acre. That another kind, pro- 
cured me-by a friend from Manchefter, (of which 
1 had fufficient' to plant fix rods, or perches of 
land) produced at the rate of fix hundred and forty- 
eight buſhels per acre; and that the ſort given me | 
by our ingenious friend Mr, Rrcsy, who received 
them from Liverpool, and which had been only 
two or three years before raifed from ſeed, were 
planted on one, and the ninth part . 
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of land: and produced at the rate of one 
thouſand and eighty buſhels per acre. The Cham 
pain were fit for uſe ſooner than the tuo other 
kinds, by about ſix weeks; but were neither ſo 
large, not numerous upon the roots. All theſe 
kinds were dry, mealy, and well- flavoured, ſcareely 
differing from each other in taſte. They were all 
eultivated by the plough, in the ſame field, in the 
fame manner, and at the ſame time; the difference 
of the produce is prodigious, owing, -I conceive, 
in ſome meaſyre, to their having been longer, or 
more lately raiſed from the ſeed; this obſervation 
has, I know, been made by others; but be it as it 
may, I will propagate the -laſt ſort upon as large a 
ſeale as my Rock of them will permit; and if I 


fd them continue as productive as in the laſt year, 


I will be ſure to communicate the ſtock to you, if 
you wiſh to have it. T have chiefly applied them 
to the feeding of hg. When boiled, and given 
to fattening ſwine, I have not found them anſwer 
alone; but mixed with an equal part of barley, or 
buck-meal, I have had them equally fat, and in as 
ſhort a time, as thoſe which were fed with either 
of the meals alone. Given raw, they are admi- 
nble for ſtore ſwine,” or eows, or bullocks. Our 
poor people are now ſo fond of them, and find' 
ſuch ſupport from them, that they are very generally 
R by them for ſome miles found this place, 
Is 
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couraged;| The different houſes of duly i th 
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great perfection, but reſerved until the latter pan 

9 ſpring, when no other, green vegetable can 
be had. The cabbages were uſed during the laſt 
ſnow, and weighed moſt of them, after the loſs of 
all their outward leaves, upwards of a ſane: * 


sf am, with the fincereſt good \ wiſhes, 2 {an A 
31 1 306 ' Your obedient hurnble ſervann; . 
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NONCS che variety of aol hoy 


| been racommended.to give a ſtimulus tothe. 
vegetative principle, in land, I do not recollect che 
weeds of rivers to have been mentjoned by 
Writer on agriculture, . Ses. weeds have been * 
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hy longand e practice, to be very efficacious 


in promoting vegetation; eſpecially when reduced 
to putridity by mixing them in compoſt with lime 
and earth. But theſe can only be locally applied. 
The interior parts of the kingdom receive no ad- 
vantage from them; but river weeds might he 
collected, and applied with equal, 6 not nen 


n Pare” Ho 


n 


Being ſituated by a en 1 had Ae re- 


gretted the quantity of weeds impeding the ſtream, 


and being the occafion of many little iſlands form- 


ing, which frequently in very rainy ſeaſons cauſed 
floods and inundations, deſtructive of convenience, 
and ſometimes of life. To prevent this in ſome 
meaſure, it is uſual for the weeds in common un- 
navigable rivers, to be cut twice in the ſummer 


months, In this practice, the occupiers of mills 
and of meadows are intereſted; the latter from the 
fear of inundatibns on the ſuddenneſs of heavy 
rains; the former peculiarly ſo to open the current, 


and admit the water below to paſs away freely. 


But little care is taken to diſincumber the ſtream, 
unleſs in ſome places to draw them out on the 


banks, where they are ſuffered to remain as a mi- 
fance, without any uſeſul or profitable application. 


Having frequently obſerved this, I determined to 
Wen effect a9 mamme in heir Prem tmr. 1 


therefore 
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therefore tried them da and 

they appeared to anſwer. my expectation. But az 
vailed on a neighbouring farmer to tij them onione 
acre in a large turnip field then preparing, and s 

chat aere entirely to omit any of the compoſt with 
which the reſt of the field was manured. This he 
exactly conformed to, and threw the water wedds 
into every furrow that was at the next tum 
filled up by the plough.. The conſeqnence was, 
that by the moiſture and fermentation. of the weeds, 
the ſecds vegetated much ſooner than on the. reſt of 
the. field. They alſo grew quicker, and were ſu- 
perior both in the ſize of the roots and luxurianct 
— o a8 to enen the _ _ 


Bur Ane 1 me to remark, chip 
| the ſucceeding erop. (barley) there was a perceivable 
| inferiority to / the reſt of the land; Whether this 
proceeded: from the weeds or ſome other cauſe, I 
cannot determine; but the ſucceſs of this trial 
(with: reſpect tu the turnips) being deciſively in its 
favour; induced me in the following ſummer, to 
collect a conſiderable quantity of theſe weeds, and 
ta lay them by the ſide of a common reſervoir of 
dung, but not to incorporate them with any part of 
n; and when the maſs was removed, it did not 
1545014 | e appear 


(a 1 
appear to have imbibed any of the manure. This 
| laid on ſome land of my own, ſimilar to that on 
which the former experiment was made. It was. 
ploughed im the latter end of October the ſame 
year on a peaſe ſtubble, and wheat /ef by hand upon 
it, The whole field was a good erep, and tie part 
on which the weeds were laid not at all inferior to 
the reſt, on which ſtable-dung had. been. ſpread in 
the uſual mode of the Narſolk huſbandry. ' Though 
this experiment was made ag unmixed as pollible,, 
vith a view to. aſcertain} the vegetative; virtue 22. 
ſuing from the weeds, ſingly, (and; proves-iz hy 
the crop being equal to theſe parts of the field“ 
vhich had been dunged) yet T conceive, it would. 
aft with additional energy when mixed in compoſt. 
vith other manures. It would; probably-quickemr 
their operation, and. derive from. thæmt a perma- 
nency which ſeems moſt likely to reſult ſnom an 
union of animal and vegetable ſalts and oils. That 
they ſucceeded. without mixture on a light fandy 
ſal in the turnip crop experiment, is evident: and 
u the time of their firſt cutting, is than ofi ſaming 
turnips, it gives opportunity for: wem | 
idem with, little trouble ar expenc. 
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ARTICLE XXXVI. 
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On the Culture if Buck-Wheat ; Witit; a 2 


aum aud the uſes of Buck-Whes aria 


[By Neunuran maria, e to the 1 


SIR, 


1 AN not only 47 41 tes „e icin of hi 
ward the views of your patriotick eſtabliſhment, 


but I conſider the fattering teſtimony of the So- 


ciety's approbation, which I lately received for 
raiſing a crop of buck-wheat, to have impoſed on 


me a particular obligation to communicate the beſt 


information in my power, reſpecting the cultivation 
of that vegetable; and this I undertake with the 


more readineſs, from a conviction of its great 
utility,” and that it deſerves the  dtrention'of envy 


wo F 


It was in 1780 that 1 begin this e 
About ſeven acres of a ſandy ſoil on 'Briſlington 
common, having been firſt tolerably well cleanſed 
from brumbles, furze, &c. received one plougling 
To reduce the irregularities of the ſurface, it uus 
rolled; and on the gth. of June in that year, tuo 
| buſhels and a half of buck- wheat per acre ſown, 
the ground rolled again without harrowing. 


® A very rough piece of land, at that time juſt incloſed- 1 
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| The vegetation appeared in five of fix days, avis 


conſtantly the caſe be the weather wet or dry. The 
2 ſo rapid, that the ſern, with which this 


land greatly abounded, was completely kept under. 


About the middle of September the crop was 


mown, but, by reaſon of a great deal of rain about 
that time, it was not ſecured until the beginning of 
October; hence a loſs of great part of the grain 


by ſhedding, as well as ſome eaten by birds, How- 
erer, there were ſaved about twenty- four Win- 


Jong expoſure to the weather, received no ſort of 


damage, only perhaps, that rhe fineſt . 1 


fect grain was the firſt to fall from the plant. 
ground after this had almoſt the appearance 4 a 


_ a was ar wad an 6 | 


- When'; it 1 lain a nadie time to melons 
and to receiye the influences of the atmoſphere, it 


a promiſing crop of what is'well ſtiled the king of 
grain, and this without 'the aid of manure, or of 
any very great degree of tillage Nor was the har- 


veſt by any means deficient; for” ſeveral perſons 


Vor. T* converſant 


- —— — —— 


ws. harrowed, ſown with Lammab wheat, and 
'ploughed'in under furrow; in a contrary direction 
tothe firſt ploughing: © Thus a piece of land, which 
in the month of April was altogether in a ſtate of 
nature, in the following November was ſeen under 
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converſant in ſuch - things eſtimated the produce 
—— to thirty buſhels per acre; I had 


not then the precaution to regiſter the exact mea. 


ſure. As ſoon as the. wheat crop was taken off, 
the ground had one ploughing, and on the 1ſt of 
September following was ſown with turnip-ſeeg, 
The turnips were not large, but of an herbage ſo 
abundant, as in the following ſpring to ſupport one 
hundred and twenty ewes with their lambs, which 
were fed on it by folding four weeks. After this 
it was manured with a compoſition of rotten dung 


and natural earth, about twenty putt loads per acre, 
and planted with potatoes. The crop ſold ſor one 


hundred and thirty-eight pounds, beſides a con- 
ſiderable number uſed in the family, and a quantity 


reſerved with which ten acres were planted the fol. | 


lowing ſeaſon. The enſuing autumn it was again 
ſown with wheat, and produced an excellent crop. 
In the ſpring of 1784, it was manured and- planted 
with potatoes, as in the preceding inſtance; the 
crop (though tolerably good) by no means equal to 
the former, pang, about one hundred ſacks 
per acreonly. | ; Nen 


This land is now ſor the third inns and a crop 
of wheat, it being my intention to try how far 
this mode of alternate ctopping, one year with po- 
toes, and another with wheat, may oy ; 
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. From the ſucceſs of the preceding experiment 
on buck-wheat, as/ alſo of that for which I was 
honoured with-the Society's premium, and n 
others which I:have made for ſeveral years paſt, it 
is become with me a favourite object of cultivation; 

being clearly of opinion, that it ought in numerous 
caſes to ſuperſede the practice of ſſummer*fallow- 
ing; ſor the crop produced ſeems not only to be fo 
much clear gain in reſpect to ſuch practice, but alſo 
affords a confiderable quantity of ſtraw for fodder 
and manure; beſide. that I think a ſummer fallow- - 
ing is nothing like ſo advantageous: a preparation 
for a ſucceeding; crop. From its quick and luxu- 
riant vegetation, it is an admirable deſtrbyer of 
weeds, and ſuits with a dry, light, mellow ſoil, 


but e eee e It is e 


Tama ſeaſon for „ 
the middle of May to the middle of June.* I 
have ſown it however ſp early as the beginning of 
April, and ſo late as the 22d. of July, by ann 
experiment, but have found. the latter extreme 
rather to be choſen. In another Phi he 
ſmall piece of land brought to maturity the grain 
of two different crops in the ſummer of 1783. 
* The laſt, week of May, a the begining of Jugs, 1. en beter a the 
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eafily and commenientiy ground than barley, as 3 


F. ½ 1 


Abe uk . I have hithorta applied * 
grainchath been moſtly in feeding hogs, for which 
I eſteem it equal in value to barley; iti much more 


very fond of the grain, and poultry of all ſorts aro 
ſpeedily fattened by it. Probably it may hereafter 
be found a material article. in diftillation, ſhould x 
ſufficient quantity be raiſed-with that view, Afrer 
ſpting feeding,” a orop of cole-ſced, turnip- rooted 
eabbage, or vetches, there will be ſufficient time to 
fow the land with-buck-wheat. Probably; a crop 
of vetches might be mown for Ing 

to n a crop of this grain EY | 


The bloſſom of the plant aliords food for be 
a very opportune ſeaſon of the year, when the 
meadows and trees are moſtly ſtripped of their 


flowers. As far as conjecture” reaches, T have ſten 


a greater number of bees labouring at once i upon 
my buck-wheat flowers, thari could poſſibly be- 

long tb all the hives in our patiſh'; and to one fond 
of rural amuſtnients, the ſcene is truly delightful 
The Engfith term Puck-heat, ſeems to be a cor- 
tuption. Lam rather inclined to think it ought to 


de Beecb-robeat, from its likenefs in ſhape and 


eglour to the beech maſt, alſo from its claſſical name 


apopyron. I have likewiſe ſeen it termed beech- 
+ Only is bot dry ſummers, wheat 
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inaccuracies, and ſuah remarks as may ſeem a- 


reign and unimportant. If any of my.obfervations 
ſhould be thought to A 
matter of abundant gratification to 515 


Four moſt obedient tc, | ans 


85 | NEHEMIAH BARTLEY. 
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Arier n. cad tan 
On the Neceſſity of Hoein meg. 


Aude to the Farmers i in the 2 PF gon, 
1 loy An ruve vote, Bi] 


country farmers as hearing af che conduct 


of their brethren in the Weſt, who do not hoe 1 
their turnip crops... Long and . univerſal practice 


has given the Eaſt-country. farmer the moſt com- 


plete conviction, not of the propriety only, but of 


* abſolute neceſſity of this operation. 


rea in un gh etc - ien. -wilften 
mike rg of Honey VEIL 8 


Torte ſbunde fo. 1 to 2 


Gag 3 | Withour 
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Wihoot hocing, we ſhopld:get a produce on 
our beſt lands of, perhaps, two; three; or at-moſ 


four tons on an acre, and that chiefly leaf. With 


| hoeing, we get from twenty to thirty-five tons of 
root only: and if leaf were an object, much more 
than is ever gained without. The difference in 
the mere quantity of the crops, therefore, would 
alone be an argument powerful enough to be per- 
ſuaſive to men who will give their underſtandings 


any play; but there are other circumſtances not 


leſs important, that a. Sal to Ws _— into con- 
ſideration. 


Pg 


The hoeing not only thins the turnips, and 
makes them large, but it deſtroys, all weeds that 
may have riſen in the field. from the laſt ploughing; 
a ſecond hoeing pepeats this; and in favourable 
ſeaſons à third may be given; ſo that one great 
object (the greateſt in my opinion) of ſummer fal- 
lowing, that of killing weeds, is better anſwered 
than it can be by ploughing. Whoever will coolly 
conſider this point, cannot fail to admit ne e great 


es 1 _ 2 N W 


of muſt ſill view this object in yet Auer Ke 
Summer fallowing is attended in various cafes with 
a very bad effect. There is reaſon to believe, that 


the e action of the nn * — 
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F when in tillage. Ie volaitives and exhales thoſe 


finer particles, on which depend, or with which is 
connected, the ſood of plants; but where huſban- 
dry is very ill underſtood, and the furmem have no 


corect ideas of the due arrangement of crops, this 


evil is properly ſubmitted to, in order to effect the 


deſtruction of weeds by ploughing. How valuable 
then is the turnip culture, which by means of hoe- 
ing deſtroys the weeds, and at the ſame time covers 


the land from the action of the ſun, — 


which are oftentimes the hotteſt i in the year! 


I the land be well tilled ant tl I am 
inclined to think, that many weeds may rather be 
propagated than killed by the turnip huſbandry 


vithout hoeing ; for if the ploughings be given in 


a quick ſucceſſion, the roots and ſeeds will be 
tumbled about too faſt for vegetation, and when 
the land is ſown and left to repoſe, they will grow 

very faſt; and-if no hoeing follow, the ſucceſſive 
crops will, by their weedy appearance, ſhew that 
little benefit is derived a * E n 


ee e nn 

doubted ; but the queſtion is, how: to enforce it? 

Your excellent Society of true and genuine patriots 

. A 
| dry; 


1 2 


drys pork cis. e been neglefied by them: 
But probably, the beſt means of diſſeminating the 
practice, will be found that of importing a few. 


good here from Suffolk, the beſt part of the 


county for ſuch. a purpoſe is the angle between 
Woodbridge and Orford } and to give premiums 


far all the hands they inſtruct, and to all that are 


inſtructed by them; with an honorary reward to 


that gentleman who ſhall. import one or more. for 


the ſame purpoſe, - Perhaps this ſubject deſerves a 


further Attention . next ſeaſon. 
ARTHUR | YOUNG. 


| Ares un. 


On ths Efe Made of ami n Rae 
_ Carrots, Winter Vetches, Ac. c. 


123 Mr, Onrzr, 6'the Secretary} | 


81. 


o . no . to is or . 
ing of me the leiſure of a few hours on agri- 
cultural fubjedts, as I ſhould eſteem many days 


further the views of the Bath Agriculture Society; 
aha to orm an antidote to the dan- 


gerous 
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| in yhat mode, or ſucceſ 
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gerous allurementsof the ſpot where they. aflemble,- 
and to have erected the temple of induſtry in the: 
vale of pleaſine May they prevail on the votaties 
double its enjoyments, by being firſt initiated in the 

trials and myſteries of the other; and tiun to learn, 
that a taſte for rational employment is the eſſential 
preparative for rendering amuſemencs juſt in their 
purſuit, and innocent in their · effects! Without 
this, ſuch amuſements muſt? in their end, if not 

their aim, (however harmleſs they my appear) | be 


—_— a n Apen. 
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Name of which you beth ſins Chis to 


me)! have tried only on a very trifling ſcale; among 
the intervals (for the firſt two years) of little 


plantation. 'By working the ſoil; their vegetation 
encouraged that of the young trees; — 2 


asmply paid for every attention to n, 


In this county, 3 about conn miten oy 
London, they are now extenſively cultivated; but 
| of be L know 2 | 


my TI 
Far ſmall, 3 . or. = boiled. es 
vith a little barley- meal, we have found chem ex- 
cellent; but for large hogs, they are moſt profitably 
on * if theſe have atthe ſame rime the ſhack 


of 


N 

of the bam-door inthreſhing ſeaſon, or occaſional 
afew-beans; and may thus be brought forward at a 
— n 

3 — in \ bad: it ee 
but the loſs of weight in the baking, and the time 
and delicacy of the proceſs, rendered this, as it 
4 
— #4500 


1 take the liberty of mentioning wha we found, 
to our very great ſatisfaction, in a newſpaper, that 
potatoes ſhould be dreſſed in an iron pot, over a 
flow fire, without any other water than what the 
fire will gradually extract from, the root itſelf, 
By. this mode, they are.far more dry, mellow, and 
rich, than when. any other water is added to them. 
But this is, a proof of their . n 
food raw, 


However valuable from ke of Util and 
greatneſs of produce, to the poor eſpecially, in all 
ſmall ſpots; I doubt, unleſs near large towns, whe. 
ther, on a farming plan, potatoes be ſo eligible as 
other herbage or roots, eſpecially as carrots, which 

J cannot but arne (for my trials arc too trivial to 


's The moſt inconomics! wh of preetots both for rich o bude 
3 For cattle, they ; des for bag boiling is 
| venture 


and the mode of keeping them, renders ſome ſub. 


t 


venture bolder language) deſerving every eneou⸗ 
ngement, Ee ny 


Our . in Pa bebe, A 


ſtitute for oats eſſential. From the price.oats muſt 
on that account ever bear, from the ſuperior qua- 
from there being leſs delicacy required in the ul. 
rendered. as valuable to the farmer as a. crop of bar- 
ley; apd conſequently the export of the latter, even 
when manyfaZured into malt, is: impeded and im- 

paired, by what, comparatively, ought to be re- 


 garded as an unprofitable grain. Let our export 


of other grain be thereſore what it will; a very 
heavy deduction. on this moſt natiomai profit, muſt 
now be made by the importation of oats, or we muſt 


ſtop this drain, by ſubſtituting them in cultivation 


for mn at home. * een * 
Ia this. oat of Eſſex, on 4 ko years fallow J 
after wheat, barley is generally ſown;1and by the 
produce of at leaſt one ; quarter more in quantity, 
(on a medium five quarters per acre) and its ſu- 
perior quality, it is ſuppoſed to pay for the omiſſion 


of any hoeing crop that might have preeeded ĩt. 


[ 30 3 


But-this very land, which requires ſuch 4 
and expenſive proceſs for barley, will, without the 
fallow, (with the admiſſion of beans, peaſe; ot 


turnips) produce an equal quantity of oats. For 


the two laſt years, three parts of my field for oats 
were thus perfe2ly fallowed after wheat, and the 


other part cultivated with cabbages and tum 


for winter provender; and in both trials, agreeably 
to what a very confiderable farmer had affured me, 
my crop of oats (a grain not requiring that nice 
' pulverization of the ſoil, ſo eſſential to barley in 
the ſowing tilth) was in quantity and quality, af. 
ter each of the crops of winter herbage, filly 
equal to the returns of the expenſe fallow. The 


conſequence to me is, that as from motives of cin · 


venience I never ſow barley, I ſhall yer probably 
exceed in my profit my neighbours that do; 1 
enn avoid that compleat fallow by ROE 
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1 Alden ed thas an re 
carrots will double in the quantum, of equally hearty 
provender, the product of an acre of oats; and 
from the nature of their vegetation, the nice mode 
of cultivation; and even of taking them up, (all of 
which, expenſive as they are, beat a very inferior 
proportion to the valae of a medium crop) mult 
FT „ it in an early 


period, | 
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ed 
period, ſo mellow for the plough, as: —_ 
neee nm | 


een the wad mer inen in- 
mediately after a vegetable crop, is well ſuited to the 
produce of carrots, If this. apprehenſion be well 
Founded, (and ſurely, even on conjecture, in a . 
/cate.it merits a general trial on ſoils tolerably light} = 
the horſes in ſuch places might, for the winter half 
year, be maintained for the ſtrongeſt work withous 
cats, and the ſoil aſſigned to that crop be thus am- 
py prepared) for 6 — Z—b ee | 


I mention only darſis, ins for chic a ſub⸗ 


ſtitute is chiefly wanted. For other cattle, we have 


a variety of winter vegetables, but none (as far as 
my ſmall trials extend) that wear the foil ſa little, 
prepare it for the following crop ſo well, and are 
ſo nutritive and ſweet in their effects, as carrots. 
The few that I have this year, and which (as they 


ſuſtained but little injury from the froſt of laſt year) 


vill probably remain in the ground till it is-neceſ- 
_ tay to plough it up for oats, were, from the drought 
of laſt ſpting, .ſo imperfect a plant, that, after 
ſtrong harrowing, I ſowed over them a crop of 
| turnips, and have now in this made a better piece 
of this herbage, with the additional chance of the 


carrots, than moſt of „ | 
As 
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As che little arable land I cultivate is chiefly ub. 


ſervient to the paſturage of a few cattle; I have 
been rather whimſical in my attempts at the 
| beſt for winter and fpring, but have always found 
tnt it requires a much ſounder land than ours 
chiefly is, to venture in any extenſive degree at 


winter grazing. Cabbages in ſuch à ſpot, as being 


planted on ridges, and wanting a ſtronger ſoil, ſeem 
preferable to turnips; but on an enquiry lately 
among. the great dairy-farms of the heavy part of 
Suffolk, I- found the culture of cabbages had de- 
Clined, from ſome experience. of the deficiency in 
DOI 
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kor early ſpring feed, 1 know nothing & cer | 


tain, and fo little expenſive (which with us, winter 
tares, a moſt excellent paſturage, are no!) as rye- 
graſs, ſown as clover with oats or barley; the uſual 


objections to this graſs appear to me to be entirely 


obviated, by ſowing it extremely thick, not leſs than 
2 buſhel and half or two buſhels per acre, which 
renders it proportionably fine; and feeding it 25 


early and as conflantly as poſſible; by this manage- 


wheat, as richly as the uſual clover-ley; and has 
with me produced as good crops of corn. 


® This will be the caſe when the land, which 
— | OA Os ge pond 
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ment the turf turns in at the next autumn for 
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1ſt year tried, ane 


red clover, called cow-graſs, ( ſulium al. 
j:fre) the feed from it was moſt luxuriant, andthe 


butter excellent; in autumn it was turned in for 


wheat, of which there ĩs on. it (at preſent) the fineſt 
plant. If this graſs be nearly equal to the common 
clover in produce, without danger like that to cattle 
in its effects, far ſuperior in the flavour of its juices, ' 


and not an inferior bed for a crop of wheat, it 
- merits very general attention. For my neceſlities, 
it is not ſufficiently early; on this very account, 1 


again laſt ſpring ſowed rye-graſs, with 1b. per acre 
of burnet with my oats, for the early feed of the 
enſuing ſpring; and have not ſuffered it to be at 
all fed in autumn. -The-graſs has grown very well 


| fince harveſt, and will, I apprehend, ſo bear the 
vinter, as to be ſufficiently early: but the burnet is 


probably ſo impeded by it, as to appear very thin 
and weak, and (conſidering the price of its ſeed) 
does not appear to anſwer my purpoſe; unleſs the 
held were to continue in graſs for at leaſt two years, 
when the burnet might have time to ſpread into a 


very early piece of ' ſpring ener er. uy | 
anſwer its f 


. I have Ds — 5 wheat cried \ ls ok or | 


buck-wheat; though my land is not light enough 
bor it, it is extremely convenient; ſince not being 
ſoun 


1 3% 1 


| — font; the land may leiſure) 
'18 be fully fallowed, and. ſeems ſo little to ul or wear 
17 it, that when off in October, it may be ridged up 
once into 2 winter fallow, . for barley in the 
ſpring. P All poultry, and -hogs when running 
about, thrive upon it; and even ſtalld oxen? and 
Horſes, — aa nnn 
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IV periment, occaſions my communicating n 
pin pe gt you, for the benefit of the publick, - 
if thought worthy a place in the third volume of 
the Bath Society's experimental papers. 


The laſt ſpring being remarkably. dry, 1 I ſoaked 
| my ſeed-barley i in the black water taken from a 16+ 
t On the evatary, i wil den le more than any thing e r 

| 4 Or immediately fown with wheat- 


ſetvoir 
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fervoir which conſtantly receives the draining of my 
dung-heap and ſtables.” As the li ght corn floated 
on the top, 1 ſkimmed. it off. and let the reſt ſtand 
twenty-four hours. On taking it from the water 
] mixed the ſeed grain with a ſufficient quantity of 
fiſted wood aſhes,” to make it ſpread regularly, and 
ſowed three fields with it. I began ſowing the 
16th, and finiſhed the 23d of April. The produce 
was ſixty buſhels per acre, of good clean barley, 
without any ſinall or green corn, or weedsat . 
No perſon 1 in this country had Peter; Ws 


I ſowed alſo ſeveral FR aa fields. with as fw 
ſeed dry, and without any preparation; but the 
crop, like thoſe of my neighbours; was very poor; | 


| not more than twenty buſhels per acre, and much 


mixed with green corn and weeds when harveſted. 


Talſo ſowed ſome of the ſeed dry on one ridge in 


each of my former fields, but the produce was very - 
poor in compariſon of the other parts of the field. 


I am, &e. eo 
C aan CHAPPLE, 
Bodmin, March I 2, 1784. Pu = 


[We conſider this experkment as a very intereſting one, 
and recommend general trials to be made bn in wet and 
* ſpring "mg iq | 
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Gro TLEMEN, 


8 the diffufion of uſeful information amongſt 
mankind in agriculture, is evidently the end 

and deſign in the inſtitution of your laudable 80. 
ciety at Bath, I beg leave, through your permiſſion, 


to lay before the publick, in your next publication, 


the method I have made uſe of for near twelve 
years in the ſelecting proper potatoes for ſeed; 
during which time I have never loſt a crop, or any 
part thereof worth mentioning, by what i is . 
the curled or blighted re | 


ps of your correſpondents frm! to think 
that the fault is in the nature of the ſoil in which 


they are planted; but from this, I believe, I may 


with the greateſt confidence diſfent, at leaſt it has 
not heen ſo in my practice, and I believe, I have 
had as great a ſhare thereof as moſt men; for du- 
ring the tate war, I uſually planted between twenty 


and thirty acres, and ſometimes many more in 
à year. | | 


About eighteen years ago, I took a large garden 
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much uſed in theſe parts, arid their culture much 
eſs underſtood. © I believe, I planted more than 
all the other gardeners at that time in this iſland: 
I ſet of the ſame ſort of potatoes that I fourid on 
the premiſes from year to year, for five or ſix years: 
but to my great loſs and ſurpriſe, I generally loſt 
half, and ſometimes nearly all my crop, by their 
being blighted, or ad wür what i is called the 


n diſeaſe. 


1 then dne my ges 42 forte which grew at 


or near Torbay ; the' firſt year they did very well. 
I planted of the produce of this ſeed the next year, 


and recommended the ſame to ſome of my friends 


at Southampton, Wincheſter, Hambledon, and Chi- 


Cheſter, thinking it was very good; but to our great 


diſappointment,” we loſt the greateſt part of our 
crops, although at ſo" conſiderable a diſtance, and 


believe very different ſoils: from whence I infer 
the fault is not in the land, but in the 58 LIE 


I was wal Sa to try a different nk Y 


and ſoon” aſter Chriſtmas made a hot- bed in the 


following manner: (which method I have uſed 
ever ſince) I laid horſe- dung, &c. (as is generally 
uſed in making hot: beds) about eighteen inches 


thick, over which I ſpread a layer of fine rich 


mould about four or five inches thick; upon the 
X 2 * 


* 
* 


- Ly: 
top of this mould I laid, in different diviſions, 2 
certain number of potatoes of various forts, ſome 
of my own growth, and others bought from dif. 


ferent parts, and covered theſe lightly over with 


more mould; they ſoon came up. I then obſerved 


| which was freeſt from the blight or curl; for if 
there were not more than ono defective in forty or 


fifty, I concluded I might ſet of that ſort with ſafety, 
This method I have now practiſed near twelve 
years, and never loſt my crop or any part thereof 
worth mentioning, whilſt my neighbours, who fol. - 
lowed the old method, were frequently diſappointed 
in their crops; and to the beſt of my knowledge, 


all thoſe of my neighbours who have of late been 


purſuaded to take the trouble of uſing the ſame 
means as myſelf, have never failed of ſucceſs to 
their utmoſt wiſhes in one inſtance ; nor do I ever 


think it will fail, if duly attended to; the fault 
being ſome hidden cauſe in the ſeed unknown at 


preſent, and I believe incurable by any means, at 
leaſt that have yet come to my knowledge. 


My teaſon for planting my hot-beds ſo ſoon is, 
that if the froſt hinders the firſt experiment, or 
they all prove bad, I may have time to make a 
ſecond or third if neceſſary, with different ſorts of 
ſeed, before the proper ſeaſon arrives for planting 
in the fields and grounds appointed for the 


J 


ind general crop. Witing ou ices in your | 
n I remain, : 


Gentlemen, 
Your obedient e 
PI JOSEPH WEBB. 
Portſea, Hants, Jan. 18, 1785. | 
- Adin XII. 


1 Method of. 'ſbortening the Operation of Chong 
' deſcribed 2 recmmended. 


SIR, 


FY cars having of late been often mien del 
with the monotonous muſick of the butter. 

churn from morning till night, I have endeavoured 

to find out ſome contrivance for accelerating that 

operation, ſo particularly tedious at this ſeaſon of 

the year; and I have the ſatisfaction to inform you, 

that my endeavours have not been nnen 


1 recollected to have heard when a Ks; 90 a 
bit of ſoap ſlipt into the churn, would effeually 
plague the dairy-maid, by preventing the cream 
from ever producing butter. Whether this effe& 
would follow, I never had the miſchievous inclina- 
* 1 tion 
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tion to try. However, I took it for granted, and 
imputed it to the alcaljne ſalt contained in the 
compoſition of the ſoap. Hence I conceived, 
that ſome- chemical preparation of an oppoſite 
quality might produce as oppoſite an effect. 
could think of nothing ſo likely to anſwer this pur. 
poſe, and at the ſame time ſo innocent, as the 
vegetable acetaus atid. Accordingly, when the next 
operation of churning had been going forward for 
half the day, I cauſed a little diſtilled vinegar to be 
poured into the churn, and the butter was produ- 
ced within an hour afterwards. It has ſince been 
regularly mage uſe of for this purpoſe, a and 2 80 
with the deſired ſucceſs, 


If the ſuppoſition be admitted, that the cream 
of old milk (and ſuch is milk for the moſt part at 
this ſeaſon) contains much ſtronger alcaline ſalt, or 
at leaſt more of it than new milk does, then the 
effect of the vinegar is readily accounted for on 
the known principles of chemiſtry, It is an ac- 
 knowledged property of alcalies to unite with oil | 
into a ſaponaceous maſs, and to render them inti- 
mately miſcible with water. But it is likewiſe well 
known to chemiſts, that there is a nearer affinity, 
(as they term it) a much ſtronger elective attraction 
between acids and alcalies, than between alcalies 
me 10 Conſequently, the acid, being _ 
mW 


id 
he 
d, 


| may call it, chat holds to 


1 1 1 


with the cream. immediately, attaches t to o itſelf the 
dltaline ſalt, which is the bond of union, as we 
getne! the oleaginous and. 
aqueous particles, and leaves them * en HY 
from. each other. Ha 4 015; tes 


I 107 perhaps be objected to this mode of prac- 
tice, that the acid mixing with the cream would 
render the butter unpalatable; but this on expe- 
rience I do not find to be the caſe; and indeed I 
ſhould not myſelf have ſuſpected i it; as the butter 
is uſually well waſhed in two or three changes of 
clean water, by which the whole of the acid is car- 
ried off; or if ſome few particles remain, they are 


| ſo few as not to be perceived by the taſte, and per- 
' haps have rather a deſirable effect than otherwiſe, 


by acting as an antiſeptic, and preventing the 
butter from becoming rancid ſo W as ĩt others. 
wiſe would do. 1 


. Whether it may be beneath the dignity of your 
inſtitution to pay any regard to a communication 
of ſo trifling a nature, I will not preſume to de- 
termine. But I apprehend you will agree with me, 


| that by a ſtrict attention to the minutiæ of rural 


Xconomics, the farmer will be the better enabled 

to pay his rent, and to live comfortably. By the 

W of pence, the pound is acquired. And. 
| I have 
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1 have reaſon to think, the farmer would wy 
himſelf ſome pence the richer in the courſe of 's 
year, by attending to this information; at lat “ 
am confident it e 
a weary arm, and prevent much vexation to a 1 
| WN of good houſewives. 1 


444 
8 


My experiments have not as yet aſcerraingh the. 
exact quantity of the acid which is neceſſary. 
produce the proper effect, nor the preciſe tim 
its being mixed with the cream. But I f 
hend, a table ſpoonful or two to a gallon of ce 
will be ſufficient; nor would I recommend it wwe; 
applied till the cream has andergone n coſt 


fiderable agitation = . 
Jun. 9, 1784. | rUSTICUS. "1 
— _ — 3 = 


| ARTICLE XLII. 


An Account of an Experiment in the Grat 74 
Buck-Wheat, [ Fagopyrum] made at Bren 


[By NEUZMIAH BARTLEY, * ] 1 1 A 


GrxrLenEn, | 7 1 


3 the 14th and the ft of jad 
1783, I ploughed a piece of land on Brillings 
ton common, containing about twelve acres- L 


93 


t 0 


ws hard inthe direction of th lem. Two 
ls per acre were then fown, and a roller was 
I CY: Nine acres of this ground is a - 
Ih ſandy loam; the other three acres a wet clay, 
leh, for wint of draining, was Tornewhat pouthy. 
former produced a moſt lJuxuriant hetbage, 
erer gue the maſtery of every kind of 


p pace wth: it. / by 
Y The Wee thee FOO IE failed very 
nuch; there not being on the whole ſo much her- 
2s on à {ingle acre of the other. The crop 
u harveſted the beginning of September; and 


þ 7. + * 
- 


raw, and only two hundred and thirty buſhels 


ing, the ſame ground was ſown with red lammas 
pheat, two buſhels to an acre. It had one plough- 
ng, after which the grain was cared in; the ridges 


WW imming * the looſe earth. 


In that part of the land where the buck-wheat | 
ud failed, the wheat failed alſo; and that as ex- 


Wactly as it is HY The produce of 


even the quirk-ſhooting fern could. not 


oduced upwards of twenty waggon loads of 
anc half of grain, CT acre. 


3 the 8th and the a of October follow. 


dreſſed or righted, by cloſing the ORs and : 


= | 


La 1 


crop was two hundred and eighty- three Wincheller | 
buſhels and half. Some years preceding this ex, 
| periment, (which was made chiefly to further the 
views of the Bath Agricultural Society) I have 


been i in the culture of buck-wheat, and have tried 
it in various ſoils, and at various times of ſowing, 


from the beginning of April to the 22d of July, 
The reſult of my obſervations i is, that the cultiva. 


tion of this grain is well worth the huſbandman's 
attention; that it delights in a mellow ſandy ſoil; 


and ſucceeds well in any dry, looſe, healthy land, 
and moderately ſo in a free loamy ſtone-braſh, . A 
Riff clay is its averſion, and it n 


loſt to ſow it i in wet poachy ground. . 


The moſt proper time for ſowing it, 1 find tobe 


from the middle of May to 'the middle of June. 


I would chooſe rather to ſow it even in the begin. 
ning of July, than before the middle of May; for 
it is very impatient of cold in its firſt vegetation, | 


A crop of buck-wheat is, in my opinion, ſo 

much clear gain to the farmer, ſeeing that the land 
is thereby ſo well prepared for a ſucceeding crop, 
even better than by a fallow; beſides that i it 2 


a noble reſource for raiſing manure. 
1am, &c. 


Priſlington, Feb, I 9, 1785. 


* * 42s buſhels per acre. 


NEHEMIAH BARTLEY, 


. << Ky a__ y$ ya, mk Kid r " oe ot © 


l; 
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and other Inſetts, while . in e, 


GtwriMxx, VC 
2 


of inſects, is an object of no inconſiderablę 
e to the farmer and corn-merghant,.. 


11 may, [ believe, be beſt effected by timely and 


inconvenience will follow corn or malt lodged dry, 
but what evidently reſults from a neglect of theſe 
precautions, For, whether the obvious damage 
ariſe from the weevil, the moth, or the beetle, that 


their appearance under either of theſe ſpecies; ; they 
propagators of their reſpective kinds of vermiculi; 
the miſchief, 


In this laſt, or inſet 3 they eat links, rk 
principal buſineſs being to depoſit their ova, (eggs) 
which unerring inſtin& prompts them to do where 
large collections of grain furniſh food for their ſuc, 
celſorg while i in a vermicular ſtate. 1c is therefore 

the 


Axrielr XIII. 991041 ge 
Dinenins for profeving Torghed Wheat from View 


\HE preſervation of grain from. the. ravages * 
frequent ſcreening, and ventilation; as little or na 


damage has ceaſed at the time the vermin · make 
being, when in this laſt ſtate of exiſtence, only 


which, while they continue in - that form, do 
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the buſineſs of induſtry to prevent future generations 
of theſe ravagers, by deſtroying the eggs previou 
to their hatching ; and this is beſt accompliſhed by 
frequent ſereening and expoſure to draughts of 
vVind or freſh air. By frequently ſtirring the grain, 
the cohefion of their ova is broken, and the nidus 


of thoſe minute worms is deſtroyed, which on 
hatching collect together, and ſpin or weave nu- 
merrous neſts of a cobweb-like ſubſtance for their 
| ſecurity. To theſe neſts they attach, by an inf 


nity of ſmall threads, many grains of corn together, | 


firſt for their protection, and then for their food, 
When their habitations are broken and ſeparated 
by the ſcreen, they fall through its ſmall interſtice, 


and may be eaſily removed from the granary with | 


the duſt. Thoſe that eſcape an early ſcreening will 
be deſtroyed by ſubſequent ones, while the grain 
is but little injured; and the corn will acquire 


thereby a ſuperior purity. But by inattention io 


this, and ſometimes by receiving grain already 


infected into the granary, theſe vermin, particu- | 
larly the weevils, will in a ſhort time ſpread them. 
ſelves in that ſtate every where on its ſurface, and 
darken even the walls by their number. Under 
fuch circumſtances a hen or hens, with new hatched | 


chicken, if turned on the heap, will traverſe, with- 


out feeding (or very ſparingly ſo) on the com, 
wherever they ſpread ; and are ſeemingly inſatiable 


in 
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in the purſuit of theſe inſects. When e 
are reduced within reach, a hen will fly up againſt 
the walls, and bruſh them down with her wings, 
while her chicken ſeize them with great avidity, 


his being repeated as often as they want food, 
nn 


Of the phalæna, (moth) and ſmall beetle, they 
ſeem equally voracious ; on which account, I can- 
not but deem them the moſt uſeful inſtruments in 
nature for eradicating theſe noxious and deſtruc- 
tive vermin. By this method, I have cleared two + 
of my own granaries, which were infeſted by the 3 

weevils, ww effectually, * ; 


I am, dec. e ee 
- JOHN WAGSTAFFE 
vid, Jan, 26, 1786. N 
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 ArTICLE XLIV. : 
4s Experiment made in Planting of — 
[By Mr. Is AAc —— Gardener. oy, 
„ 


P anſwer to the F requeſt in 3 . 
a ſmall experiment which I made in planting of 
wheat, is offered to their conſideration, 5 
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creaſed produce: but there is another cauſe which 
appears to have the greateſt ſhare in re * 


be very little: and only think what additional pro- 


b 318⁶⁰ J 
When a few grains have been planted in a TR 


den, or even in a field] at fix or nine inches dif./ 
tance, the produce has often been twice, or four 
times as much as what is reaped i in common per 
acre in proportion. And yet no one, that I ever 
read or heard of, has undertaken to give any other 
reaſon for this great difference, than that of the co 
plants ſtanding at ſuch diſtance from each other, 
and being kept clear of weeds. Undoubtedly, | 
theſe advantages contribute much towards the in- 


, Ul 


effect, and that I have diſcovered. "1M 


Tt has indeed been mentioned A writers often as | 
an aduautage, but no one, that I know of ever ſaid Wi -- 
it was the chief cauſe of a great crop. But if wheat, 
planted at ſuch a diſtance as to be kept always clear 
of weeds, produce orly-double-to what is reaped in 
common, (ſuppoſe forty-eight buſhels, inſtead of 


. twenty-four buſhels) on good land, well prepared, 4 
that is twelve pounds inſtead of fix pounds per acre oft 


in value. I wonder no gentleman ever tried this bet 
method, and publiſhed the additional expence above 
the common; the additional expence I think would 


duce, what a field for national, as 9 as aw 


wy improvement! 9 5 
Fo. Pleaſe | 


% - 
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Please to- obſerve, this method differs from the 5 
drill huſbandry; as in the latter, the whole land i is 
not planted, the rows being ploughed between. 
I: differs alſo from the ſetting method, as deſcribed 
in your firſt volume, as it docs not appear the 
plants were always kept clear of weeds. But tö 
come to the experiment. 


on the 36th of Auguſt 4462, 1 3 
ſquare yard of ground, with four rows, nine inches 
apart; I put thirty grains of wheat in each row 
rw inches deep, this I call No. I. Nov. 12, Itook 
four plants out of each row, ne e to 

* alſo « yard ur- 4 Mt ane 


by.» aaa e. H. 2 
F 12 e 
— — 19 20 x: 2 af 29 

— 14 23 17 


I kept both clear of weeds, and hoed one end 
| of the rows, but I could not perceive any difference 
between that which was hoed, and that which was 
not hoed: I have diſcoyered the cauſe. The num 
ber of ſtems of No. II. was as mme above. ? 


The produce of No. I. was, fans ni 1 
ſeven ears, IIb. 5 oz. of corn; ſeven hundred and 
N i . 7 fifty © 


. 7 * 
4 * 
® A — 2 *% 


füiſty grains weighed an ounce. The, produce of 


No. II. was three hundred and thirty-three ear, 
IIb. 2 oz. 8-dwts. of corn; 5x hundred and ih 


grains weighed an ou 
per acre of No. I. z+-6alb. per buſhel, and five 
millings per buſhel, se. Go 


Now the great and 8 e is, what 


is the principal cauſe of ſo great a produce? there 


was no great expence,* and I am certain it was not 


mentioning theſe twelve years. The ſnails having 
eaten the plants in winter, I put a little ſoot and 
lime on them, but that could not be the cauſe, 


There is much better wheat land not far from my 


houſe, and in the hands of a good- farmer; and 
yet his crops are no more than about twenty-four 


buſhels per acre.F It appears plainly, that there 


muſt be ſome particular cauſe, or cauſes, of this 


great produce; and likewiſe a cauſe, or cauſes, why 
good land produces ſo much leſs in common. 


* This could not pofitly be alcertained by fo ſmall an experiment. If Mr. R. 
would plant an acre in this manner, and keep an accurate account of the expenct, 
ſome opinion might be formed how far it would be either practicable or profitable 
to attempt 'this made of culture, on. a large ſeale, But nothiog perſoctiy fatis- 


factory, or in any reſpect decifive, OO YI can be 
experiments. | 


from very ſmall 


X's + Times quarters of wheat per 820 only, on good land, ron hve met | 
ſome capital miſman in the mode of cultivation; as in the aten: 
33 and very nes five * are e ave on cone n : 


n 


* 
* 
* Fa 1 
a a « ** a 


the goodneſs of the land ; the lightneſs of the grain | 
ſeems to prove that: it has had no dung worth 
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I with, for the Take of peiblick good, thar/the 


| Society may think it worth their notice to inquire 


y part, I ſhall be very glad to ſend an 
convincing proofs of the cauſe, 
why hoeing the wheat did not make it better. 


And alſo offer a mew mode of 0 * 


Vt) £ $1." © a Sir, 1 
| Your humble TINEA, 


I. ROGERSON. 5 
Briftol, Aug 11. .. 


1 Me. 1 R's further ——ůä— 


i : / d 
| 1 1 
| 


-- 


Anne Mb. 
Wa a Yale for Manning l. 
mas Rev. 1. can 


Guxriaan, 
. ſome time ſince I ſent you an account of a 
few experiments in agriculture. I now incloſe 


for your approbation a table for manuring 'land, 
which ſeerms to me a proper and neceffary ground- 
work for every huſbandman; and I think it will be 
a uſeful appendage to all publications on the ſub- 
jet, If you entertain the ſame opinion of 1 it, you 
Vol. III. 4 e 


1 2³²⁰ J 
Are at liberty to inſert it in the next — 
khoſe uſeſul papers which the mud mY be f 


voured with en Society: fa a 
ORF obedien humble mat, 
H. J. CLOSE. 
75 rimly, opt. 39, 198 5. | 
4 Table for Manrin Land. 
EX] : \ 
| 4 +: 
* 14 [5 
At 5þ yards. 15 — ] 
At 6 yards, 33 | 16 7 
ee x $6 8 
At 7 yards, 4 . . f 
At 7 yards. —.— Py nee 4 
= 15 9 + 
Fe Ca 4% 1074 $163 4 init mit nunc #1 $1 
' ExPLAxATION of the firſt two Rows of 3 


5 babs number of heaps of one load each, laid at: e yards 


diſtance, is 193 to cover an acre. To heaps to a load, 
Three heaps, 64, and ſo on, to, the end, Each of 


"the ſugceeding rows of figures to be read i in i the, ſame 
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Exe y iments on the N reding of Swine. og 


1 


„ 5. STE 


8 ULD the following experiments be eſ- 


4. teemed worthy the notice of the Bath Agri- 


1 


culture Society, you are at full liberty to mae 
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As ſwine is one of the moſt increaſing, pro- 


4 


fitable, and ſagacious* ſpecies of animals that can 


be kept on a farm, they muſt deſerve the huſband- 
man's particular attention. I will confine : myſelf 
to ſuch obſervations on this ſubject, as I have not 


4 


- 
y » w 1 


5 3 TTT TS: 
I hare obſerved the ſagacity of ſwine to be equal to that of any domeſtic 
animal, - The too general barbarous treatment of kicking and beating them, as if 
inanimate beinge, only tends to make them vicious and furious. I donot permit 
any of my ſwine to be in the leaſt abuſed, but give every encouragement to have 


_them gently treated, By this mode, they. will follow, dhe boy who feeds tham | 
e 6 many dogs; and will, even in the open field, lay themſelves down to be 
imopthed and played with. Y . | E-; 1.6%, 4 * 11 Fa a 


r | . 4 Thee ü 
One of my labourers living near me, was lately employed on a common in ſrant 


of my houſe. J obſerved his pig grazing near him all the morning. When the 


man went to dinner, the pig followed him; when he returned to his work, the pig 
_ turned: which induced me to be very attentive ; and 1 found'that the pig con- 
tinued grazing within ten yards of him the whole day. On enquiry, 1 was in- 


formed that he had not-purchaſed this pig more than a fortnight before, when bg 


was fo unmanageable, that it was with difficulty be could drive him home ; and 
that according to his uſual method of the moſt gentle treatment, the man found 
that pige could be ſo tamed, as to follow him wherever be would permit them. © 
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| : —— BG; rita bann the want of foli& nouriſhing fuod- 


1 * 3 

From experience, I have found that ſwine pre- 
fer lucerne to clover. Laſt year 

of lucerne adjoining to a fiel d 


1 clover, to both 


feed for ſwine. The ſuperiör —_— 
derne to clover, tte great and many. + 
Hot only eafller, und much tore * in ith 


growth, but will bear cutting ſour times in A Nu. 


ſon, and likewiſe flouriſh from fourteen to ſixteen 


years longer than Clover. The mänufe dropt 
> pigs be rho to entich tlie 0 1 0 


s to erety Sther cukure. 


* 


.1 have experienced, that Ae 1 ewe 15 


clover are of themſelves a ſufficient ſupport for 


Twine. A ſmall quantity of corn, peaſe, or beans, 
(particularly in cid motnings) is eſſentially ne- 
eeſſury to be given tliem, before they are turned out, 
Such food will warm and ſtrengthen their ſtomachs, 
and prevent the bad conſequences of a diſorder 
generally called I Had; which from the follow- 
ing circumſtances that occurred to me laſt Aptil, J 
confider as an erroneous appellation. 


— ] publiſhed fince the. fot Edie 
of this Volume, 2 this diſorder as —— from the real want of a ſuffi- 


My 


had a ſmall ſpot 
which they had free acceſs. When drove into 


the clover, they would immediately return to the 
lucerne, which manifeſtly proves it to be a ſweeter 


en: hence J am ful cod nta of fts Tipptior af 


% ͤWꝓ A.. ] ] · wm . ]⅛o —Awꝛ N 


et win oo DD r r eee e 


2 ay ſmall N of the weil. a milk whic 
1 3 1 Of fon 97 


clever, ny, baff . them. =_ 
corn for ſocpg morpi W | 
formed that one of my pigs, near four months old, 


we — 


was affected with a diſorder called ibe Sd. Ti im- 


mediately attended, found the pig extended on the 
gab, in in rather an inſenſible ſtate, with its dam 
near it, in a ſceming condolent Fr mer, bewailing 
the ſituation of its offipring. I ordered the Pig 
to be put on its legs; it hung down i its head, ſtag 
gered, and again laid down. Its belly ap pea — 
jo be full, — — my people aſſured me it was 


tied, according to the general cuſtom DA ot 


this part of the country, I cut its tail, which ble 
alictle. 1 had it carried to the ſtye, where it wat 


| followed byt the dam. Then I ordered ſome barley- 


e 


tity be 1 into its HT by drenchi 
tried ſeveral other methods to relieve i it, but 1 


fectually. In a few hours after it died. From! tl 


e of its belly being full, 1 ſuſpedted i it 


appearance 
muſt — eaten ſome poiſonous weeds, | or 3 


lowed ſome venomous inſect; curioſit induced 1 me 


to examine its viſcera, and with poſlible cir- 


cumſpection; I firſt had its diſtended ſtomach 
opened, which contained only an elaſtic air, 


POT. 


a4 
* 


| im. 
was curdled; I took the ſame precaution in hay. 
ing its inteſtines opened, all which contained no- 


thing but the ſame elaſtic al CO OE; * 


ne were perfectly ſound. 


'To prevent the other pigs bel ng gilt: 


tacked, I loſt not a moment's time in pi 

| ſcalded barley-meal, which was mixed with milk, 
and giyen them blood- warm, with a ſmall quantity 
of ſpirits of hartſhorn; at firſt, I fed them but 


ſparingly, and by degrees increaſed their [quantity | 


of food, till I thought them out of danger. Every 
morning after, I had them fed with corn'before 
they were turned out; ; by this A they 
throve vell, | 1925 1 4 


Hence I am fully convinced, that lucerne ot 
clover, without the aſſiſtance of ſome ſolid food 15 
not ſufficient to ſupport and nouriſh large ſwine; 
and that the diſeaſes they are ſubject to chiefſy ariſe 


from improper, unwholſome food, ſuch as damaged 


fuſty grain, (too frequently given them) or common 
dirty waſh, or the ſtale offal of the garden, which 
in general 1 18 eſteemed good OO for pig. 8 


. have applied potatoes in different modes for 
feeding ſwine; giving them whole, or maſhed in 


| wy water 3 they were boiled; or the FRG 
w 


„ 4#s 1 SD 
„ 4 


hole hwy © wa ow» — — 
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bered with ſtale meat, which ſhould n 


IE 


mode with barley- meal ſcalded and mixed in th 


trough.! But from various and repeated experi- 
ments I have found the following the moſt pro- 
ftable method of applying potatoes; to not oni I 
the rearing, but likewiſe to fattening of hogs; wa- 
rying the quantity Fan 1 
en of ant nenn 5; n on ane ö 
11 7 4 pit vs e ret % 3 che 

When rearing, a ſmall men of food given 
once or twice à day, with Ris raſe, | 
nn is mee 1 422901 . Fats | 


At os Hires mari af aniot : 


! 


When Pena a” r conſtant fupply is efſentially: 
neceſſary; ſo as not to leave the {troughs -incum= 


* and ene n Fr 77 


I. " 


An iron Betas is hs Bod A ai for - boiling 
potatoes. Should time of conveniency not per- 
mit to have it emptied for ſeveral days, no bad 
conſequence can enſue. Copper, or copper and 
lead, are extremely dangerous, as they generate 
poiſon; therefore, OY e Ns Non _ a 
ane eb 330 e 


The ak Ae 12 0 roar onſ e 
ſhall purſue, until a better be pointed out, is, to 


about three * of a furnace with potatoes : 
when 


[386] 


akin in propertion to every five buſhels of pata- 
toes, I ſcatter over them about a peck and half of. 
barley-mea], then fill the furnace with potatoes, 


adding juſt as much water as will cover them. 


burn, nor will it be liable to be waſted by being 
| boiled over. The nouriſhment of the barley is in 


potatoes are well boiled, let the whole be mixed 
and bruiſed together in tubs, with a elean ſpade; 


fo as to form a pulp. By this method, all the nu. 
tritive properties of the barley and potatoes are 
incorporated, and thereby much eaſier nn 
and —— it Ae 


In cold weather it ſhould be given blood w warm. 
My barley which was ſtained by the inclemency 
of the ſeaſon in 1785, I had ground and uſed for 
this purpoſe; which prevented my purchaſing gur- 

giant, which is nearly, if not equally as nutritive 
as barley-meal, and een 96 


Swine, when bang ſhould be kope as clean as 
poſſible, and well ſupplied with dry litter. As 
their pens are generally too ſmall to admit of ex- 
erciſe, and as they immediately lie down after 


freding, 1 have thought it neceſſary, twice or three 


times 


this method, the barley- meal does en 
bottom of the furnace, where it will encruſt and 


. 0 2 


ee. 


| on: Bt 
1 K 


„ 
f alt to a half buſhel pail of food, which aſſiſta die. | 
7 geſtion, conſalidates their food, and increafes their 
7 | appetizes. When 100 great a quantity of falt is 
6 given, it then acts as a purgatiye, which „me . 
1 their food conveying the neceſſary nouriſhment, 
„ act.5\ des eta 
ſpoonfuls of madder, which prevents obſtructions, 
R acting as a diuretic, and is at the ſame time an 
'Y aſtringent.. And on ſame other day in the week, 
. I give a ſpoanful or two of an equal quantity of 
; flower of ſulphur, and falt-petre, well pounded. 
F and mixed; which purifies and cgols the blood. . 


All theſe different articles added to each pail of 
food in the morning, on ſeparate days, entirely 
prevent the meazles, keep ſwine extremely healthy, | 
and fatten them more expeditiouſly, - 


Wo 


When fond! ade beg ive firſt penned un 
they were affected with a violent cough, vulgarly: 
called tbe buſt; which the above ingredients entirely _ 
an Cape: N 


wo ed "Wo I bd 


It bas happens, chat ſwine are Ned aig” 
diſordered with the. meaſles, which is eaſily diſen- 
verable by the meat or fleſh containing ſmall glo- 
bular red or white puſtules of different ſizes, vary- 


13 [, 30 ]' 


ing according tothe different! degrees of the diſeaſe; 
which originates from their being fed with fuſty 


damaged corn, or ſome unwholſome food; or from 
their food being boiled in lead or copper veſſeli 
in which it has lain too long; or from their being 
kept in a wet and dirty pen; either of which cauſes 
tends to obſtruct the free circulation of the fluids; 
hence ariſe thoſe globular puſtules, which W 
* rendered viſcid, and OO 3 


14 ; * 


| The different articles 42 I have poland out 
28 above, will entirely remove ſuch” obſtruftions; 
purify and promote the circulation of all the fluids; 


goo was eee e 


* * fry 


3 


I muſt further obſerve, that hogs fette the te. 
of twelve to eighteen months are the moſt ad- 
vantageous to be fed for bacon, as they have then 
attained their full growth, will require leſs food, 
and fatten n more rg _— e 


eee n e 


7 k 4 
„ 1 * q FN * 


W you 1 a 1 account t of wy 
experiments, with ſuch further obſervations as J 
deem neceſſary; and which, I CU ee wy 
cy: ſome uſeful information. F Hehn 


. A Your moſt obedient ſervant, 1 
. GEORGE WINTER. 
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„ | )porkers.. — . 3˙ 1 16% 
To expences at * driving from market © 7 45 
y To 6 buſhels barley (tailings) and grinding 01 
To coal — E 5 » 1 
| To 44 buſhels of potatoes" > 7 
{1 7651 it tl e 0 | 
E 4 $1. 
? Pigs fold 6 in April PF ol rr 
f . 1 21 10 2 pigs ſold to w. „ Hughes 
850 Rn "weights ſeors 7 lu. 
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The Na were unfizeable- Ges the Briftol 
market, as being the largeſt and ſmalleſt. They 
were put out of the furnace into tubs, "ani the 
barley-meal given promiſcuouſly with the pota- 
toes without being maſhed. I could have ſold 
thoſe.unſizeable_potatoes at - eight-pence per buſhel 
in the country; but by this mode of application, 
1 vas only paid two-pence per buſhel, and two- 


pence PM ho... - Herve 1 AW. nungen. 


ce 
young parker: wilt po er bring dude 
potatoes, by this method. 


; Ar: Lm 5.25 5 ng do Dr. 


9, Feb 
| CID 
n. Nov: g. To 14 penn'd up to-fatten 
16, To 2ditto | „ 
Dec. 26. To 1 ditto. SE : / 
; I 5 hogs valued at = 15 0 6# 
To coal — — on 6 


| © To14buftloafhurey (fled) at 4 
To 12 Ib. madder 1974 falt 4, 6d. 0 5 
To flower of ſulphur, and ſalt- pete o 1 
To 306 buſhels unſizcable potatoes 17 17 9 


£- 36 15s | 


| "hs, as per cen fl. 0 
1785-6, fore te, 

Dee, 2. By 2 bogs fold to W. Hoghes 13 0 

; 23.21, 

oo ME. 
PUP... 


to Briſtol market the 27th of Ofober, when I wu 


ſhilliogs each for the * T have valoed them # 


3o & on ny & = 


4 t a0 * Mr 


ms Hike dan: — iden 
of Oftober or begintring of November, when tit 
milk ſeaſon is eipired, and all che corn elk 


of the ſume ſize as above; at the tine nine were 
e en eee e 
nm, 


M bp were a 1 


when put to fatten; had they been full grown, 
lam convinced ity wht ve t paid much more 


than will "= buſhel eg ens ug 


me potatoes were ently weis der he. 
Briſtol market, as being the 'fmalleſt and largeſi. 


Moſt of the laſt ſort were wutery and Hollow, 


worth (if fold m the” country) from 
to bot exceeding cight-pehce BIO. 


The bitty being Müll. 


in 


leaned. Therefore, I could. have bought hogs . 


in and half to tliree pounds 


tillers refuſed to purchaſe it; and A gia price - 
offered to me for it was three e | 


irotiaſe law a eb n 
al NIN bilſhel, which 1 apprehend 


_ ould 2 if not Ys have een as nutri- 
tive. 


+ an 


tive. as. FIR and. thereby. enbances Ihe 
value of. the potatoes more than u halſpenny, pe: 
buſhel. Fourteen ſhillings being eee 


We een a gangs, «1 | 
Hoc rt 14800 1 Sion "Me; 
3 kan: omitted making Any, charge for attending 
| theſe hags, 'as I deem. rn 
equal.jn e e xpenc 


Mitt Letts 139173 - 


GEORGE 


Gio afin m7 bn ii wine 197 mor 


tw 1171 "va, 7 15 0 dun . 
: Eu AKE. ; : 


ditt A, D 9H nino 


4: Weoperfeltly/ aper with Mr. Warren, that 1 | 
or rather full-grown hogs yield a greater profit in feeding 
upon pbtatbes, thimſmaller/ones.'- But inthe experiments 
before (vs; the porkers ſeem to have been bought excelſively 
feats andi nat kept: long enough to afford a fair trial of the 
ment. And if the large hogs had been kept a month longe, 
"they wauld probably have yielded a larger profii, po in 
the advance of the price of ther fleſh, i in the following 
month, and becauſe they are conſtantly obſerved to in- 

creaſe, more in weight, e leſs food, in Rr 
month of, \their fattening. lit wr btn engl 

« We apprehend theſe e de were made vith the 
1 or what is vulgarly. called the:white-bloſſomed 
potatoes, which have been found leſs nutritious than the 
common ,mealy potatoe. Beſides, no juſt epucluſion can 
be drawn from theſe ale to aſcertain the value of 
potatoes, as the hy in both caſes were too ſmall todo 
Juſtice to that a n of them, | 
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hogs, lach 28; Are 1 r 
guineas a head when Jean, . as, the ſort moſt likely to pay 
good price. for the potatoes These hogs, purchaſed i in 
November or December, ſhould be kept at Lat fifteen 
weeks, improving the wet of their food, 2. by 3 a gr: 
addition of mole.” e Fi; 
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a purpoſe as the. improvement Sn | 
haye endeavoured, in compliance 
to conſtruct a barn, OT 
model herewith ent, Ro _ — 
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prove to be much ſuperior tan now. in 
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om red,” as well. a calculated thedif- 
ference, both, of ſpage and quantity of timber of 


_ the preſent qmodel prong e bam withour 


potcheg « of the fame; area. 
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ſigns of a Society eſtabliſhed far © mga rant . 
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Always been a juſt cauſe of complamt with th 
farmer; the form of this renders theſe unnectſiy, 


which not only makes the ſpace occupied tho 
commodious, but Fe a conſiderable Ting 
in the timber. 


—B i. of the 
threſhing-floors in this model will be objected to, 
as every innovation on common practice is; but 
10 «candid men, (and to ſuch only improvement 


Fa & 3-4 
3 | { 
* 
bs | 
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1 ble 13 a n 


W threſh upon, than that aſſigned for. 
us purpoſe in he preſen 


it model; and the porches 
in <eominon tile, —_ the „ 
ithe Vatn, clin Ierve for 
2 arte 5 — por 
Fach thriltiirig-Avor is intended for | 


2 . laſts n. 


dreſſed or in N. 1 i” 


ſite! mietnod Weing to fing Tt with a ſhovel, 1, 
much ſpread as poſſible, to the Ailtarice of Twenty 
| o 


a Hetil i Is, 1 0. las | | 
der tg Sulit 'to Are the corn upon, the 


EE 6 2 ol 5 
to twenty- fte r feet; by which means the heaviet 
particles fly-Tartkeſt, and the unſcund corn and 
huſks are of courſe left in the intermediate ſpace 
as this part of che proceſs oceupies as little, if not 
leſs time than any other, it will not · be difficult to 
find a ſufficient time of fine weather in any ſeaſon, 
to place a ſaili cloth. or boards prepared for that 
purpoſe, to the diſtance of twelve or fourteen feet 
from the doors, which will then effectually anſwer 
every purpoſe of thoſe now ini uſe.T 


The following are the dimenſions of a barn fifty 
fect by twenty- nine and half, and thoſe ofthemodel. 
Dimmyfons of the Mul. * Dimenfont of a common Barn. 
"1472 ſquare feet the are. 1475 ſquare feet the area. 
30,900 cubic feet for corn only. 24,426 cubic feet for corn only. 
445 cubic feet of timber. 70 cubic feet of timber. 
By which calculations it appears, that a barn built 
on the preſent model gains, on one in common uſe 
of the ſame area, 6474 cubic feet of ſpace, and is 
built with 257 cubic- feet'of timber leſs; and as 
there is nothing in its conſtruction which would 
increaſe the expence of workmanſhip, the dif- 
ference between the expence of building a barn on 


As threſhing is for the moſt part done in the winter months, when the bin 
doors are generally frequented by cattle, poultry, and birds, great inconvenience 
would be found'in lengthening the floor by a fail-cloth or boards, as Mr. Dobſon 
propoſes,” But if the corn be dreſſed with a winnowing engine (as is frequently 


, UW, | praftiſed in many counties) the length of the floor will be quite ſufficient. In every * 
ry other reſpekt we think this che completeſt model for a bara we have ever ſeen. * 
's You NI, &-; this 
* 


f 338 3 
rhis plan, 3nd that of one in — Hef ts 
fame area, would be as 445 is t9 792.. 


It is needleſs to ſay any thing of its chan, 
+ tical ſtrength, as it muſt be obvious to any ane who | 
. is at all acquainted with mechanics, that the pre- 
4 ſent figure is of all others res. 
was vr ours | 


I am, &c. 


18 
. f 


1 Norwich, Sept. 23, 1785. 2 
IN. B. Mr. Dozsow writes, that the principal braces 


the model, which are put in by miſtak e three inches by 
inches, ought to be ſix by four, and are ſo e, 
ing th yoann of timber. ] 


Axricts XLVIII. | 
On Tranſplayting and Dividing the Kant of Wheat eat; 
and of Horrowings and Rolling the np: 
By Mr. ROBERT Bor, * to the Secretary] 
; S18, | 
' HAD the pleaſure to be informed by your 
letter of the toth inſtant, that the Bath Society 
Had done me-the honour of printing wy obſer's- 


tions 


. 


Þ 3 


WT Ww WVW.*” 


faw 1 
tions on Tranſplanting and Dividing ho mots of 


Wheat, in their ſecond yalume of: Select Papers. 
This flattering 48ſtimany af the approbation of ſo 


xeſpetable a bady of gentlemen; encourages me t 
offer ſome ching ſuſther on the e —_—_ you 
geln be hgn van ms nn. HI bun 


ien pendis a 
proper to add ta my former letter, and give them 
my hearty approbation, What I have now to 
offer, is freely ſubmitted to ſuch remarks and 
animadverſions as the ſuperior gs: "Wy the 


committee A deem POP: ; Jem 


7 


My imagination. is ſtill. deeply. engaged in the 
theory of the diviſibility of corn: and I am ener- 
ciing my invention in attempts to produce a plan 
whereby the theory may be reduced to practice. I 
am well pleaſed to find that the practice of har- 


_ rowing and rolling corn, after it has ſprung up, 


meets, and has received, the ſanction of the So- 
ciety. It has been one of my favourite ſchemes 


for ſome time paſt; and I am under a thorough | 
conviction, that, were the practice to become ge- 


 heral in this kingdom, it would. be very rare to ſee 


a bad crop; and we ſhould never feel the diſtreſſing 
effects of a a ſcarcity of grain. Suffer me to intreat 


# See Second Vol. Art, XVII. 
Z 2 the 


I 4⁴⁰ 1 


e Society to tale this ſubject into their moſt ſe. 
ribus conſideration: it is, in my humble opinion, 
an object of the utmoſt importance. I will not 
contend with ſuch reſpectable authority as that of 
your Society, whether the good effect of harrowing 
and rolling all kinds of corn after it has ſprung be 
derived from pulverizing the ſoil, or ſubdividing 
the roots f it is enough for my purpoſe," that the 
benefits arifing from theſe operations are full 
admitted. I will therefore venture to recommend 
the practice, as deſerving in the higheſt degree 
every kind of M ene puts . doi it on theſe 
principles. Aenne ee 


Bi. The openition is ſimple; and bees 
winh ſuch implements as every farmer has in his 
poſſeſſion: Of courſe, when, by being exeited to 
make trial, the farmer is ſatisfied that it is a ſaſt 
and beneficial operation, there bree 
0 in aer, him to the ut er it. aner 


105. 51.7 52712 £V i 


1 
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corey As the drill and Bent Meg Kuſbaidh 
does not, among common farmers, make fo rapida | 
progreſs as from its great and ſl perior advantages 
might have been expected, this method is the beſt 
_ can be adopted? on crops fown broadcaſt. | 


+ Certainly hank N 3 later does Sg ge 8 8 
the roots are divided by harrowing. 


Wl 341: J} 


4h. When it comes more generally i into = 
tice, and is more carefully attended to, it muſt be 
nnn 5 


450 By an aa of grain, an inereaſe of _ 
fodder, and materials for manure. are JON , 
which will amply pay u the ene labour. * 


| 
«bly, As great art is apt in Albolng 
und,“ and yet the intended advantages are often | 
defeated by unfayourable ſeaſons; ; harrowin g and 
rolling, by being perfocingd a at 25 critical ei 
e mals: the evil. pros 


"Luft, The 5 4: 10 roller” are 1 at 
the time when a field i is.left to its fate, and no fir 
| ther cultivation can be given it that ſeaſon, .. 110 
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I but the drill huſbandry is what (if generally practiſed) 
wald fave feed enough annually to feed balf a million of people, 20 e211 7ʃ 


\ 2 — + | 


* This ig general is very pnneceſſary : Wherever turnips are well cultivated, 5 
225 are never Wanted; and a judicious 21 of crops will 1 

ter 's, unleſs on wet ſtiff cold clays needleſs. : With of crops, _ 

5 . ous ploughings, there is very little land 5 OY but what will” 

7 $;profitable grop eyery year. 25 1 "+: 20 1441 2 1170 ; 54 * er! 76 
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Anker ets * . 


A8 I am exceedingly impatient to hav 
your opinion. of my favourite ſpeculation of pro- 
pagating wheat by tranſplanting and dividing i its 
roots in the ſpring, I beg you will, as ſoon as con- 
venient, ſay what occurs on the ſubje&. 


Since 1 wrote to you laft, I have cotiverſed mth 
with many practital farmers, who all admit that my 


plan has the appeatante not only bf being praclicil, 


but advantageous. I have alfo. ſeen, in the ninth 
number of Mr. Youxs's Annals of Agriculture, 
the aceount of an experiment which ftfongly br 
roborates my theory. It was madle by tile Rev; 
Mr, Pixt, of Edtnontön. Ftvtti this, and other 
experiments which have been made under my own 


eye, I foreſee clearly, that the ſyſtem is practicable, 


and will certainly be productive of great benefit, 
ſhould it become general. Beſides the ſaving of 


nine-tenths of ſeed in the land ſown broadcaſt, 


other very important advantages will attend the 


\ ſetting out of wheat from a ſeed-bed; ſuch as, an 
early crop, the certainty of good crops, rendering 


z ſummer fallow unnesceſſaty, ſaving dung; and 
| having your wheat perfectly free from weeds with⸗ 


gut either hand or horſe- hoeing, A 
| Ve 
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owl 


Five hundred plants in April, produced almoſt 


a buſhel of grain. My gardener ſays, he can ſet 
one thouſttid plafits i a day, which is confirmed 
by the opinion of two other gardeners. Mr. 
Mites found no difference in the produce of 
what was planted on lands that had durig, and on 


what had none, except whete the land Was im- 


FR fot wen: at all. 11 
1 have the honour to be ce. 
Nm, 25, 1185. "4 ROBERT BOGLE 


A will ſee by — Back this yoo that by hay- 

ptemums for experiments of the kind he ſo earneſtly recommends, 
n brought to the teſt of practice. Our teaſon for this, as. 
well as for printing Mr Mr, B 's letter, was, rather to excite deciſive trials by ingenious 
perſons; than from any expeRation of the practice ever becoming a general one. 
General, indeed, it never can be. A ſufficient number of hands could not be 
found to do it» Unkindly ſeaſons, at the time of tranſplanting and dividing the 
roots, would frequently endanger and injure, if not deſtroy the crops. But admit- 
ting the mode n practicable, we very much doubt whether all the advantages 


be has enumefated would be derived frota this mode of culture, Why ſhould di- 


riding and tranſplanting the roots of wheat cauſe the crop to be kay, or afford a 


certainty of its being a good one? We cannot think that Ig manere is neteſſary 
in this method, than either in drilling or broadcaſt; not can we by any means 
5 c a 


© borſe-hoeing.” 


We readily 8 Mr. Bog z, that by thi mode of 1 on a general 
(cle, an immenſe quantity of ſeed-cort would be annually ſaved to the nation; 


2 “F 
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ARTICLE 


Aurfers ü th 

. 4 Dyferiptim of the Ruſſian Plugbe, : 

1 {By Dr, Grieve, late A to the Rufen nary x ou 
Sis, 25 . Ws | 6 
i N my road gen 8 to > Rig, 1 14⁰ * 
| at Cuicatz a number of peaſants, tilling the W 
i 3 with their ſmall ſingle-horſe ploughs, fi 
An Theſc inſtruments of tillage, which would excite th 
| the deriſion of an Engliſh farmer, are uſed all over m 
| Ruſſia, They are very ſimple, and conſiſt only of li 
two poles or ſhafts, to which the horſe i is harneſſed, 

and which extend backward, behind him, between. | 

| _ - three and four feet. To this end is fixed acroſs n 

| bar, by which the peaſant holds and directs it, th 
About fix inches forward from his hold, there runs fo 

down, in an oblique direction to the earth, a ſy 

ſtronger piece of wood, which is divided into two p. 

points at the lower end; theſe two points form tuo h; 

| ſocks, and are thod with iron. They are- tuo 01 

inches diſtant from each other, and gently curved lo 

towards the horſe. From a' rope joining the two. m 

upper ſhafts, runs down a ſmall- ſtick ſhod with ſt 

iron, and ſo formed as to graſp one or other of the ar 

ſocks, being tied in ſuch a manner that the peaſant | | 

can move it from the one to thę other at pleaſure, a, 

This I call the turn glebe, as it turns the earth to th 

e 0 te a 


LC 345; J. 
the right. or lelt according a it is placed. .. When. 


2 ſides; for. at the end of the furrow, 1 


the peaſant has only to change the urs glebe, and, 2 
to return in the ſame track he came. The ſmalleſt 


and weakeſt horſes are. generally employed i in this. 
work; and I have often ſeen a woman, or a boy of 
fificen, at once holding the plough and guiding 
the horſe. The furrows they make are ſeldom 
more than three inches n ee ene the, 
lightnels of be foil. ov viii un lic 


1 1 5 3 aſked 1 Town of. pg e Ruſſan, 


the Engliſh ploughs, which are much. better fitted. 
for turning up the ſoil from its bottom? The an- 


preſent ſtate of the Ruſſian peaſantry, each man 
has a certain portion of land allotted him as his 
own, and another portion he is to till for the land- 


moſt two horſes, which have neither ſize nor 
ſtrength ſufficient to work the Engliſh ploughs;— 
and that were two or more of them to join, ſtill a 
ſour-horſe plough would till. but little more land in 
a ſeaſon than their ſingle-horſe ones. But I fond 
0 e n reaſon was, that in the Southern; 


provinces, 


fixed. on the 2 ſock, it turns to the left; and 
dice verſa. Thus a whole field is oſten tilled wich- | 


noblemen, why they. did not introduce and adopt 


ſwers I received amounted to this, That in the | 


lord - that he has ſeldom more than one, or at 


— 


L 36 
pfbhifbes, the foil is {6 Het 48 is require it. nl 
tobe lightly Ichafched ovet; in örder to ity pr. 
diicing the trioſt luxuriant crops of every kind of 
grain. Of the contraty, in the Northern pro. 
vinces it is {5 poor and thin, that deep ploughing 
would only bury the fertile part, and 48 
A ee eee 


1 bee theſe artſwers to 64 Judged er by del 
who tive made agriculture their ſtudy; and ſhall 
only remark, that in the Northern Couſitries the 
ſoil muſt naturally be ſuperficial, becauſe the in- 
fluence of the ſun is ſo; and therefore to bury too 
deep that part of it Which his already been fer- 
tied, would furely be to loſe a conſiderable pat 
of i its n cy. . 


: 1 am, 8 | | 1 
42 * . . «4 & + 14 * 
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Os the Utility of thoſe Clubs called by the. name of. 
Friendly Socteties, in hs Ae 
— ; | 
S 1 venerate every aeg elther in ſocietie 
{ of in individuals, to promote uſeful Know- 
wage, eben in che niecellury arts, and 


| happineſs 1 


de ne... $6. .., 


© a... 


t % 


wppines 15 collective and civit lbclety; I wiſh is 
goitit out one ſubject Which ſcems in & partieuld 
maniter to merit your attention and eneturagemet: 
this is; the eſtablimment of Pafbekial Fru $4. - 
hes among e and N e = 


White theſe have bern ablihed, da OY 


| dnffted —— prudent rules and regulations, they h4ve 


proved very comfottable reſources tà many ifidi- 
viduals, when age or affliction has diſqualified them 


T fo labour and als leſſened ne pats 


is Kg aaled by theſe Biel mer be 


cönlidered as ſo mueh money faved from the ale? 


houſe; ts be applied in times of neceſſity to the 
belt of purpoſes; and 4s each member contributes | 
only threr- pencr à week; it is Tcarcely felt By indi- 
viduals. But the advantage and relief which 
ſeven ſhillings à week affords to the Jfck; the lime, 
and the aged, is very comfortable; and they are 
thereby freed from the painful 9 of POE 
ing to their eg for 8 


0 theſe Friendly — are Wandel on ad of 
the wiſeſt maxims in the code of human policy: 
nawely, that it is eaſily in the power of be mary 7 
e the fe, 1 think they merit public encourages 
nen and 9 "Therefore; if * Ainatices 
will- 


4 
3 


1 1, 


will An I chink you cannot beſto a ſey 
guineas better than in offering a premium . to 
the moſt numerous Society of this kind, of got 

leſs than forty members, which · ſnall be cſtabliſhed 
by labourers. and handicraftſmen, in any country 
town or pariſh where no ſuch Society is at preſent 
inſtituted. The ſaid premium to be claimed a; 
ſoon as the ſaid Society, of a leſs n 455 
6 ne Hes WOE? one year.. | 


1 3 e to offer the ks at. on 


this principle, that whatever tends to make our 
labouring poor induſtrious and good cconomiſtz, 
while in health, and to render them comfortable 
when under affiion, is worthy your conſideration; 
and that theſe friendly clubs or ſocieties have ſuch 
,” eee * I think, filevident. 3 Yo: 
4 poor man, fattered with the hone of receiving 
ſeven ſhillings per week in any future ſickneſs; will 
either work extra hours for the three-pence he has 
to pay, or fave it from theale-houſe. | After he has 
been ſome years a member, it becomes habitual; 
and the fear of loſing all the money he has paid in, 
by forfeiting all the advantage he, as a member, is 
entitled to in caſes of accident or illneſs, will 'ope- 
rate ſtrongly i in preventing him from declining his 


ſubſcription. Reęſources of this kind have flſe 
tendenc 


; Ji 1 


l 
1 
a 
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b 
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undeney to preſerve that honeſt pride and iplfit of ; 
independency, which the poor en loſe _ | 


they ſubmit to parochial maintenance. 


I have talked with many poor men who are 
members of ſuch Societies, and they all tell me 
they live as well as before, and find no difference 


i the year's end from having paid three-pence 


per week to their club. To uſe their on lan- 


guage, ( they dow't feel it. But in times of fick2 
neſs, when they could not labour, they have 
joyfully felt-the IC Sn thay” little publick 


my Own them. n 41177 eto 


4 


vou will POV me, e fordwelli ty 
long on the ſubject; but as it! ſtrikes me fo on 


I wiſh to impreſs - your minds N Wen = 


ideas of its utility. 


1 am, your „ &., 
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* Sec of the NC Re letter 8 


laid before the Society, Jonx Axs TIE, eſq; of 


Devizes, tranſmitted to the Secretary the follow- . 


* The gentleman who has ſo henna N bimlel — and 


to preveut the illicit exportation of wool. 


ing 


* 


* we 1 


— rhia king in that town, wn ofa 
ä | 


1 


87 Vi : 


I SEND you an agcans of monies paid by an 
of the clubs eſtabliſhed in this town, from. the year 
1765, ta the end of 1783. As all the memben 
of this cluh may be confidered as poor, it is not 
only probable, chat if no ſuch club had fubliſted, 
that the whole of this money. muiſt have been drayn 
from the Poor's Rates, but even a larger ſum i for 
on enquiry I find, that it is a very uncommon 


thing for the members af the club ta apply to the 


_ . pariſh. on am dccaſion. The other elubs in the 


tawa are farmed on nearly ſimilar principles, and 
therefore I ſend you only the articles of this club. 


Though ſuch ſocieties. ſhould by all means be 
promoted, yet I am convinced, that the increaſe 
of the poor's ratcs, particularly in large towns, is. 
owing in a great degree to the overſeers being con- 
tinued in their office only for one year; for before 
they become acquainted with the poor in the pariſh, 
they are ſubject to various impoſitions, and i it being 
a diſagreeable office, they are glad to get through 
it as eaſily and as ſoon as poſſible. Whereas, were 


there 


e ww i wa 
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there but conſtant officers, or were they 0 for 


three or four years from the middle order of the 


inbabitants, with moderate ſalaries for their trouble; 
and were the more ſubſtantial perſons of the pariſh 
to inſpect their accounts quarterly, and give orders 


for ſuch regulations as they might ſee neceſſary; the 
good effects of ſuch a method, I believe, would ſoon 


be ſeen. I have ſerved the office myſelf twice, the 


aſt time poluntarily, as the pariſh wag very much in 
debt, and the rates increaſing; and frara.nay. expe- 


rience I am. convinced, that if my huſineſs would 


have permitted me to have continued another year, 


I ſhould have been able to have reduced the pay- 


ments much more than they were. when I quitted 
the office, though even then our debts-were cleared. 


But no perſon of a liberal turn af mind can bs. 
perſuaded to continue the mere drudgery « of the 


office, though he might be willing to attend to the 
regulations of it. I have throw together my 
thoughts on this ſubjoR in haſte, 1% 

And im, | 


Your humble fern, 


JOHN ANSTIE. 


Devizes, New. 10, 1783. 


Scriblers 


| a 
1 | Seritlers Club, beld af the Bla Hoe, Divize, 


| 110 91 0 1 Fel 201 10 79101 


Caſh. drawn for Sick and. Burials, from; Seh. 
nos to "Sept. 1783, Ha each year. 
* enn, FEE ufo Cn 
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1781 to 1782 27 — 42 6 o 
1782 to 1783. 75 ws $825 4 


"Eighteen years C. 548 15 1 
The Annual Meeting in 1783, having read and 
conſidered the above letters, &c. it was reſolved 
unanimouſly, as an encouragement to the eftabli N 
ing of ſuch Societies in country pariſhes, A 
12 . « : 
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a That a premium of 8 u the 


moſt numerous Friendly - Sociery;/: conſilting}.chiefly-;of | 
earn no pn which ſhall; heſere the: firſt 


of January. 1785, be;:cftablithed. im anydountry;town 


pariſh, within either. ef the faut counties, where bo 3 
| bt ci now ſubſiſts. | . 


E Nen Mien 2127 1s on n 0 9 tri Lak 
The cendhlend of” this Produlonk a are, 


m7 5 Fri iff 1 


4 Then the e F 


year, and conſiſt of not rom [than any neuer, en 


the claim! is — 


2d. T hat none BE. the wa 83 i all hav — ve 1 159 
vy other elub of this kind on the iſk of 


1784. 
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ul. That no fockry, thall hs entitled to this premi 


unleſs there be a clauſC'inſerted in their articles, that no 


part of their ſtock... ſhall ever. ha laid. aut. in. the purchaſe of 


Lorrzxv Tickzrs, on in any other way which may 
riſque any part of their property in games of chance. 


6 That b Boll a5 their fund amvadtes to ode hundred 


4 


pounds, one half of it half be lid out in govertiment or 
land fecurity... . i 33 1 5 4 Irs 710 1 5. 8 


5th. That mould It iets f in „ nal 5 2 1 le 


them to make any diviſion of their principal among the 


members, they ſhall always, on making ſuch diviſion, exe 
A leaſt one hank ed pounds i 9: My” 


$358, 111 
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th. That every ſotiety that "intends to claim this pre- 
mum, ſhall, at the time of its inſtitutign, ſend a faincopy 


of their artieles to this Society for ore print- 
ing them, os * | 5 130 

| . SOLON TT OT EW. 
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Im. That each daim ſhall be accompanied with a wr. 
tificate figned by the Miniſter and Churchwardens of th, 
_ pariſh; containing a printed copy of their articles, "the 
rr 
S 919 F 


Claims to be made at the meeting is Sepemder un | 


1 is recommended to farmers, &c. to promote dhe h 


cieties, n e 
tend — Loca Cnac Nl TE? 


Mm conſequence of this premium, ſeven new 
Societies have been eſtabliſhed, . and others. are 
forming, as the Society continue to offer the ſame 


premium for ee r. 3 
e Ariel TK; . a N 
Account of variaus Experiments made during 4 and of 1 


© Three Years, to aſcertain the Increaſe of Wheat and 

Barley; by Sir John Anflruther, hart.' and h li 

APY; to the Bath Ok, Ds 
Pro: Ge b diſcover what MES hel? yada 
1 yield upon rich land in a garden, from dif- 
rent quantities of ſeed, ſeveral rows were planted, { 
each row was twenty feet long, and there were two 
"feet diſtance "between the rows. The following 


was the aa ones . 
* ; by fo "© 4 4 
TT 111 . | "2" IVA Crop, 
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| * 1 1 VAIL rows were — the 
rows were twenty feat . and, theys fer en | 


how each ochex,., 1 
Traute 5 | 


3 1 #4: % 1 F pits 4 1 
Borg + £ ; "Rn ORE. 


vith the following number. of. grains, the owa 
3 feet diſtant, and 28.feet long. In 1785, the aver 
*. produce of every two; rows was as follows: 
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the rows, and the rows af three f ie t diſtance. 
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Laſt year, one grain per faot' in the rows pro 
diced 52 ears per hote, with % grains hn | 
that 1 is, 21 * grains * one; And adi... 


1 1 1 . 


his thtet: fentcdf.ſppenzrar, 432 inchoac-this intl 

nee On. ai Nella 25 gi, vids . 
, ena 8 Eg ne y 

| This year, one crain ar the” amis Aiftance} 18. 5 

duced 29x pe hole or or 1 17 rows, with ; 56 graifs DE”, 
+ HO 1:1 ; 2 

per ear, which is an increaſe of 1652 1 one, 

and 550+ per ſquare foot. ; 0 


"The qvathtiey of bed plan is « the der . 
ore-brelfth of a beck per dere. ie ee 
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3p weighing! feverif buſhels bes of ain. 5 
kin, und Teckoning the grains itt an ourice,, ' 

it was found that che average weighed was 6. per 
buſhel; and that in one vines; thete were J 

grains of good wheat; and of ſmall wheat, 760 
grains; As khere are 43360 uare Feet per acre, 
this ttbltiplied bythe grains per ſquare foot, and 
divided by the grains in à buſheh; 8 give. the ES 
mee of buſhels jet acre. | | 


1 i e 21010 ob om bu | 
(By, this coblulation, the 728 grains i | 
fot laſ year will amount to 4 buſhels and/tlinee 
quarters of a peck per acre. - And the 550 grains 
per ſquare "foot of 'this' Jo? will amount to 35 
I 2+ perks _= acre. . 
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The oreateſ- produce ws the: foot 9 5 | 
are, is from ſeven grains per hole, and four holes 


aa 7 A az ; ps 


ny 7 5 


per foot in rows, or 28 grains per foot, hg 
this is the ſmalleſt increaſe after one. Laſt eu 
the produce of grain planted at theſe diſtances yas 
25 cars per hole, or 100 per foot of rows; the ein 
had 39 grains cath; which is only "Mi graing 5 
one, but is 1300 per ſquare. foot, 


5 v4 1 
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_ This rear. .thas which was 1 at 28 gam 
per foot, yielded 185 eam per hole, and 34 per 
foot, with 51 grains per ear, which is only 134 after 
one, and 1258 per ſquare ſoot. The 28 grains per 
foot of rows, or 3 ſquare feet, has 15+ inches of 
n and rhe. Go een eee 
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ſquare Pot, is at the- rate of gh rae 
and „ 2g 2 "4 babirih 
; ry Fr : 4 e 
And the produce of this ow vie, 1258 grains 
per ſquare foot, is at the rata of 1 
and: K "aan ml ern HH 
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of the produce of the PB 7 
e rin ot of Ce 1275 xr a meine 


de in both theſe years, is from twenty-eight grains per foot of rows; they a 
3 foot than the others wich ſmaller 5 But one 


Ba 2-1-7 *.- 


1. 359 1 
This. year one grain per bole, and. four. holes 


2 as it produced 1008 after one, and 1344 per 
ſquare. foot. All the rows with, more grains per : 
we one, yielded more in general than one 
| But one row with the lame, number of 
hos per. foot, with 515 grains per hole, yielded 
an 235 grains after, © 7 680 auch 


yare foot. . 
iq F oF Ab { 1 3/8 15 9 22 74 44 Y [7 
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The average of the 6 % rows 5 per [ foot 
is 829 grains; and by the above. calculation, the 
produce is at the rate of fifty-three buſhels and 
three pecks per acre of good grain. But upon 
weighing one ounce of this, there were 760 grains 
per ounce, which is one-twelfth more- than -is 
ſuppoſed in the above calculation, which would 
therefore make the TR”, of Fhis 1 the e 
ong-twelfth = 
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As laſt year the el} quantity. of fred SY 
viz. two pecks and a half, produced the greateſt 
produce per acre, although the ſmalleſt increaſe | 
after one; the increaſe after. one was. diminiſhed 
from 2184 to 139, "We ſee" in the field that che 
increaſe is much diminiſhed by great quantities; 5 
a where three buſhels are ſown, if each yielded 
1 alter one, the produce would be ſixty | 

| | buſhels, 


per ſquare foot, yielded more than the 28, grains 


* 
buſhels; Whbreas 14s ſdoni above twenty or tub 
WHEN ik only (fin chen t ten after bn... thy 


n in 0 © 9316 7681 9080; wr * #4 On) 
"Ts diſco rr this decr reaſe Sting" in 'prb- 
portion to reater quan attic of Teed, ſome barley | 
s Planten if eel "ſpring 8.4765 both in a gardef ah 
field; in the g 5 70 ſ ome rows, \ W ere planted! at Oh 
foot in the 1 WT the rows were thee feet dif: 
tant; ſome with one and two grains per hole, and 
ſome with 1 4. and 15 per. hole,. and others yith 
w_ ber le foot, Ti t the fi field: 4% they "here 
thes eve wa 5 the firſt row with 
1338 © ifich c 1 0 Y 

1 85 and increaſin ing the grains obe 

every row to "f6biecn and, f freen, 1 is near three 
rimes the grea ro qu uantity 1577 Keel, ec of the re 
moo in i 10 el i mo 8 

4 ir dai n e v , b 
n Aebi ine ich May ies? 
| when, where moſt grains were 05 ped, ode 
very. yell, : and proved good plants; but choſe wur 
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very bad. and dad few tems, "The barley_ in the 
2359 (6:5 1 . 221 HOT 
N · The tidge dibbled with barley, wh ninety-three yards and 2 feet 
[Ave yards broad; which is 468 ſquare Fav The Epulith acre l. 40 f 
thexeſore, this ridge is the tenth Und one-third of an acte;.the. —— 
15 when threſhed, was three firlots and two pecks und 'three quarters of barley 
. meaſute; this is one half more than the wheat meaſure, Therefore this 10g 
"produced five buthels two gallons and three quarters of wheat meaſure, or Win- 
meaſyre, « By this proportion, the produce would be fifty-five buſhels one 

FI and three, quarters per Engliſh acre. 


. B, The afl: 3s about oe pet cat . 00 dre than Wicbele. 


garden 
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f 381 
gurden; & here there were feu — at ont foot 


neareſt, were much the beſt. Phat inothe field 


with one n and er en grains per hole, was 
3 L ggg i hoinms v n blurs e 


i ins of nb MM 


of 

"9 wheat with moſt grains was about three fret high, 
ith the wheat with bri®-arid two grainswas ſobad,-that 
A ir did not appear probuble it would produce had 
ith thing like a ni 6 ee, wasthedame; » eg 
Ne 

wo bat in i the feld with one grain, d Anh few f 
4 . grains per hole, was bad; and as there qere twelve 
90 rows; they increaſed in colour and length, as the 
5 number of grains. Thel firſt with onę grain the 
4 wotſt; and thoſe with fourteen andififteen grains by 
00 much the beſt. _ But-afterwards; thoſe: with few 
1 | grains improved en and: were very good. 

| „% S$2onrr. 959 44 4+ Wl 
5 When in the ear, the wheat in the garden with | 


few grains; had ſtvtral blanks in the rows where 


numbered, gave the quantity market in the table 


reckoned; the others being ſo lodged, they could 


in rows, and at three feet . diſtance; appeared ex · 
tremely'bad; thofe with moſt grains, and thechbles 


-Uporl e them aſtetbrardbptiheg the 


there were no plants, and when the cars were 


of the barley in the garden; only thoſe three rowy | 
_ which were at one ſoot in the rows could be 
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eee with any accuracy. Of ther 


I from each hole could not be 
ckoned, Hut in each row there were twenty-eight 
| holes at one foot; thoſe with one and two grains 
gave 280 ears, which is ten per hole; but as the 
holes could not be counted, it appeared there were 
ſeveral holes that produced no ears, the ſeed hay. 
ing periſhed. Thoſe with fourteen and fiſteen 
gave 425, which is fifteen ears per hole; but the 
holes that had no ears could not be known, Of 
the barley in the field, the average MARY 
be 1 045 3. 520-M 


| Thoſe with, one and two grains, which 


ſo bad in ſpring, and during part of the ſummet, 


yielded at the rate of twenty ears per hole; and 
up to eight, they yielded at an average twenty can 
per hole; and from eight to fiſteen grains, they 
gave on an average at the rate of twenty-four ean 
per hole. There was yy one row with filteen 


_ 1 . 
On ſome land wel cj ee 
of wheat tranſplanted from a field, but the froſt 


cCeontinuedl ſo long in the ſpring; that the wheat | 


plants could not be got to tranſplant early, being 
ſo weak; andthe ſpring being ſo dry, thoſe planted 
in the begintüng of April all died, although js 


FJ. od %˖ͤvtxðß, ñ«˙ on ⁵˙—m ⁵⁰ ẽl w [1109 . 


r. e K n 8 
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tered ä . were 
d.the igth and. acth of that month. They 


at nine inches in the row, and the tous 


* OA makes eighty-one ſquare inches 


per plant; which would be 77440 plants per acre. 


The expence was nearly two pounds five ſhillings: 
for taking up the plants, and planting them; but 


' 48 it was a new thing. it was not ſo quickly done: 


if che. people were accuſtomed. to doit, I ſuppoſe. . 
it might be done for half the > EXPENCE. * man- 
ner of Neg it was/as fol 5 


7 N * . | 4 5 ; 5 Fry $f 3d . 
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* man with a alete b having: five: po poitts of lin 
inches long; walked backwards, and put them in 


yith his foot in the manner a man digs with a 


ſpade; the dibble had a ſtrong head, and a handle 
— a 2 ſpade, into. which theſe five points wert 

A boy brought a baſket full of plants from 
= who dug them up, and having ſeparated 


the ſets, dipped the baſket in a tub of water; a 
boy or woman put down a plant at every hole, and 


a man followed, planted them in the hole, and put 


the earth about them with- a, common dibble as a2 
gardener does; they omitted to number the grains 


in the ear. The number of ears per plant were 


reckoned at four different places of the ridge, and 
ihe average was fixteen ears per plant; but there 
TOY many. e 3 
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—— Ronmhirſis cighty=ene-inchey 


of pace. tube plant, chi is at the tate of then. 
eight ird per. ſquare: foot-''-If the ears had diy 


thirty grains) this would by+the former calculation 
be a grenzt crop, and equal to the average in the 


garden this year. The grain" was ſmall, and one 
ounce contained 810 grains. The ſmallneſs of the 
grains might; probably, be occaſioned: by the late 
ppt ind the dryneſs.of the ſeaſon that followed. 


_ 2110 115 ld. 2140 4 Aol; 963 pint. fy» 


1 = fame e, experiment is again tried, 


1 with plants from ſeed ſown i in the garden in Auguſt 
| - laft, and ſome from ſeed ſown laſt year in Od 


and l cut over during, ſummer. * yk the 
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A 119169, 9 
nir 4b Sir Jenn i ren: Abl 
Nee 10 dem, e xo 9086 
— Les eee e 
J made to aſtertain the produce of drilltd barley, 
compared with bruadcaſt. The ſced wits ſown on 


(3s 1 
the ſame field, and it che ſame time; ; and there 1 was |» 
no apparent difference in the ſoil.” ee 
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The dals hs Agen Reiten vide, and 3 
grain was dropt 2 hand,” the enßence bf Wim 1 
ver hive Hhilings ans er pence per sere? 2 
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The ſecd driled wis one buthet and khrer gal. 
er, bes per äcre. The prince was 7 bufhels — 
abe Salbe per Ce none 
8 id dog O11 e en * had 19% 51 Fs ads * 8 Wy, 
4 On the broadcaſt | rt, the ea (Owrt was thiee | 
* buſhels and five gallons Per acre” The produce ' 
” 1 uh thirty-ſix buſhels mY 5 W „ 
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: Extra edi of the TG (405 W880 twenty | 
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_ Short Extra@?s Ou the Letters _— — 
as „ Malt-duft as 4 Std: 


ber Mr. J. BznrorD, of Birch-Manor, ae 


JN April. 298. I manured a piece of land with | 


malt-combs, or the. duſt which; falls, chrough 


the wires, at the rate of four quarters per acre, - 


and ſowed it with clover, and barley., The harley 
was very luxuriant, and produced very near ſeven 


quarters per acre. The crop of clover. was one 
of the fineſt I ever ſaw; and I have no doubt, but 


the effects of this manure. will be evident in the 
wheat next year. From the ſucceſs attending the 
uſe of this malt · duſt manure, the expence of which 
was only eight ſhillings per acre, it appears to be 
much cheaper than any other; and therefore I 
beg leave to recommend it to the dane. 
Bath Society. 


A On the Same. 
[By the Rev. Wu. Lauronr, of nee 


ON my return from cbmwall, I met wh a 


ſhrewd, ſenſible poor man, a rn who 
5 obſerved 
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vithſtands the fly. better than new ſecd. This idea 


1 en turnips , and preſers 
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ee ee e 
ſeed being more moiſt, and on that account poſ- 
ſeſing that greater - ſweetneſs hs nn is ſo 
a great part of the Forginels ak 
and there are numerous inſtances in the vegetable | 
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1 WL the Rev. Mr, bende of Sid 1 mouth, Deren. 
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le AT the requeſt of Mr, Luirokr, follow 
| ing experiment, . ſucceſsfully made on fruit-trees 
laſt year, is now ſubmitted to the Bath Society 8 

| | conſideration. | 0 we f Dt 'T 5 1 f- 1 5 FO 7; I «hot 10 . ; ant 
„ "$M 170 33 2 3 the 15 4 5 e 


I made a ſtrong decoction of tobacco, and the . 
tender ſhoots' of elder,” by pouring boiling water 


Fs ©} 


v We wiſh this may become the fubject- of farther 6 iq by fome of our in 
brian 695reſpondeare. | oc Fehr nM 


blerved chat turnip ſced tino or three years old 


is confirmed by. a. gentleman farmer ) ſows. 
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on them; 2 en with x fa 
hearth btuſh. twice a ueek for:t&o'or three: weeks, 


which effectually deſtroyed the. inſecti. IT ben like 


wat tried in the garden of one of my friendz, ani 
the leaves retained their verdure until the 7 »0f 


the year. 
. aid ee 
1 £5 1 T3 1344.34 ; .  U# 116131 S* af, * — * 445 3:33 4 , 


1 uſellqzaly, an fortvis this bed unfold el 


vill probably prevent the ffy. The effect of ito: | 


bacco has been long known; and elder- water ſte. 
quently ſprinkled on honey ſuckles and roſti hu 
been found to ag inſets from lodging on 
eaten he. and the reaſonsare br 


The mains made uſe = was, two ad of 
water, two ounces of tobacco, and three or four 


handfuls of elder. It may however be made as 
ſtrong as you" pleaſe, it being . 1. 


as to the t ee itſelf, 8 . 
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Ir. K very juſtly obſerves,.. « „b 


| ie of much regret, that the counties within 


the limits of this Society ſhould, be ſo far behind 


many other counties in che article of, ploughing. | 
Vigorous attem pts have been made by the Bam 
ö 1 to introduce the Norſolk „ 
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der 96,0. ape th york butts = 
been attendgd-with noi.ineonſiderabſe degree, of =—_ 
ſucecly1.yet-Timay Hf ſay, that not one farmer 
in fue mie Aae the exatnple, exatople, ho 
ede nge el thelr un Algen ti! 
Wash Tomba gan. s blindsgt ww 
cnough in wk other nh . thei Fear: —_— 
2 g eee, "oY | 
accommodate the plugh tothe man, ; than, t eren _ 
himſelf in making the eee ee _ 
to the, plough. f. off3 6 Ht 2x Hun $7 wiitoxge. =. 0 
w 4% 140 Hp HAT e eee . ni FU 5 2 fi an . 5 1 3 2 
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Ir ſeems you have been informed by ent of | 
your correſpondents, © that the practice of ql 
wheat declines in Norfolk.” The gentlemen, ] I 
doubt not, ſpeak tberr real opinion; but I am cler 
you are greatly miſinformed, as from my own d 
ſervation, as well as from the information of others il 
in different parts of the county, there never was i 
known ſo many acres ſet as in this . 4 for "2 
preceding years. | A 


In a laben when ſeed-corn i is very Gab, mw | 3 
autumn particularly unfavourable to the padre, 
it muſt certainly be leſſened; in /ght lands fot ins 
ſtance, a very dry time prevents dibbling, as 'the 1 
holes made with the inſtruments will be filled ud 
again by the mould as faſt as the inſtrument is withe 
drawn. So again, ina very wet ſeaſon, on img 3 
Hilf clays, the ſeeds. in che holes cannot be well a 
properly covered by the buſhes drawn over them 
but theſe extremes of dry and wet do not often hap= 
pen, nor do they affect lands of a moderately con- 
ſiſtent texture, or both light and heavy ſoils, at the i 
ſame time, ſo that the general N is in wy 4 
never greatly r 1 them. — 1 
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4 Fe « WI. W Patent MILL, 
made upon a plan entirely nero, for ſeparating the 


| | Grain from the Ears of dim, in plac of Tire 


= Mun 05: 


| (With, an Engraving 4 3 

” Vils mill was tried in june 1 in the 

preſence of many gentlemen, and gave the 

rreateſ ſatisfaction; and ſince then, to a great 

© number of perſons at ſundry times, who all ex- 
preſſed great pleaſure at ſeeing, a performance ſo 

| compleat, and the mahing, nenne vpon A 

| plan arg new; 


Un trial, there v were + 2s chemi the mill 
one buſhel of the heads of wheat in one minute, 
with very moderate labour to the man that turned 
it; and, by experiment, it is found that four 
buſhels of the ears will yield one buſhel of clean 
grain. This being allowed, the difference will 
clearly appear betwixt the expedition of the mill 
ud the labour of a threſher; allowing that a man 
vill threſh fix buſhels in a day, of eight hours 
Vork, the mill will clear that quantity in twenty- 
four minutes, and to an incomparably greater 
| degree of perfection than can poſſibly be done by 
the Hail; for it t ſeparates every grain from the ears, 
4% l b 2 „ wich 
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which muſt be allowed to be. à very great ſaving, 4 
whereas, much corn flies off by the flail, ande 
great” deal is: loſt 4 n cither. dhe 
mill, all wag Arg ane will be pie wude ud N 
the ſtraw preſerved in its original reed, which muſt [ 
anſwer the eſſential purpoſes of thatching, ke. | 

much better than when bruiſed under ba 
_ "ey other ne ge vel" | 


4 
5 nnn 
. * 


- The dae Coil fr ripping the ein fl 
PR ſtraw has been tried ;/and'a"lad, without ha. 
_ wing practiſed, combed out a buſhel of cars it 
twenty minutes, which is at the rate of fix buſhel 


. clean corn for one 2 8 work. 
$4 he 1 N. 774 Ft 2 4 I-45 0 dee ; 


e children Ke. as er Ct 
Wes e cr piece day, the expence '! 
of clearing a buſhel of ears from the ſtraw is o 0 0 


The mil clears den [bathelsi of clean whent® 2 
in one hour, hut allowing at an average only! ae, ä 
i twelve buſhels, which amoun — — -uu 
"buſhels per day; if the man t Works the 
mill is paid 16d. a day, the S of the 
eee ee oo SA "ZHI 0 0 '0x 
i 4630; ' W in 2e 
Total expence yer buſhel | 0 O 


But athreſher ivpdid for every buſhel he hte 0 EY 


There. is conſequently Gund hppa mill, on 
. each buſhel, &t | _— „ „ 5 | 


| beide, the mill produces: one buſhel i in ten 
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bai, ni net ee To zan ere 
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Foie than e yt 
Auil; and valuing a puſhel of wheat t HB“ e 
lings, the pee ger 313 maths 

| fx biber will be x — -\ 2 $..0 


offi! 115, 


He ait will therefore eln in «diy by 6 7 


Lf 61. #2 


The Gaving of grain ye the 4 is, "mma 


fhing off from the 0 ang me is er inthe in the 


aw by foul chreſning- 2 lic ol; Hi 25 


I two lads are ibaa is riß the ears ffom 
the ſtraw, they ſhould clear ſeventy- two buſhels 5 


per week, and the mill wilt ſeparate the gral 
from the cars in fix hours. 5 2125 l 


3 8 2 Li 45h) 


The lering of Erw by ung le mill in pre- 
ference to common threſhing, being proved; the 


ſtraw alſo is in a preferable ſtate after it is cleared 
of the ears; it needs not be handled a ſecond 


time to prepare it for the market, as it is all combed 


clean and fit for uſe, without any further time 


being beſtowed in preparing it. The expence 


of repairing or relaying the barn floors ſhould 
alſo be à conſideration of the farmer, which the 


uſe of the mill entirely removes, beſides ſaving 


te expencs of 'threſhing inſtruments, &. 
Bb * „ 


| ( 374 J 

The argument of ſome farmers, in vindication 
of the old method of thrething. is, that the cum 
which flies off from the flail, and what is left n | 
the ſtraw, is not loſt, as the cattle, hogs, and | 
fowls, eat it; but that kind of. argument muſt fail, 7 
when the conſumption of the London market for | 
ſtraw is confidered, and other large cities ind 
towns within the kingdom; ſuch ſtraw being uſed | 
for liter and other purpoſes. Therefore com h 
5 loſt in all æhoſe uſes which ſtraw is put to, | 
as the hogs, fo ls, Sec. cannot be benefted by i | 
as in the country; and it is feaſonable to ſuppoſ,, | 
that every induſtrious intelligent farmer would vi 
to know as near as poſſible the neat produce of his } 
farm, by having his crop clean threſhed, ſo tha } 
there be little or none remain in the ftraw when | 
meaſured out to his ſtock of beaſts, poultry, &, 
By ſo doing he will come at the expences he ought |] 
to know, and his ſtraw be equally ſerviceable for | 
the various purpoſes ops wh of; IO | 
or. * 1 elle. "LS ö 


5 obo tried | the 1 of threſhing the com 
clean out from ſeveral truſſes or bundles of ſtray, } 
and found that a truſs, which weighed thirty-lit } 
pounds, contained in it two pounds four ounce | 
of wheat, which meaſured (after thoroughly cleared) 
two pings and 2 half, Thirty-ſix truſſes = | 


! 


e 1 
load, nd, according 10 chis- experiment, in e © 
load are ninety pints, or five pecks and ten pints; 9 2 5 in 
conſequently, in the thouſands of loads conſumed - 


in this metropolis, there is 2 very great loſs to 
the community; but the N is en my 


_ to OO NT | . W. 


Dejeiptin of the lun : 


It requires very little practice to enable any 
| perſon to manage the mill. The dart painted on 
the fly directs which way to turn the handle, „ 
being pointed as it ſhould be turned. The hop- 
per, which ſerves to feed the mill, is regulated by 
the two round pins, to which the cords are fixed. 
The ſcrew at the bottom of the frame is to adjuſt. 
the diſtance of the inner nutt from the outward 
cone; for if it be ſcrewed upwards too much, it 
will bruiſe the grain; if lowered down too' far, 
it will admit the ears to paſs without effect. The 
croſs bars, that ſupport the axis on which the fly 
and pinion are fixed, are moveable upward and _ 
downward as occaſion requires. When the ſcrew  ' | 
at bottom is turned to the right, it moves the nutt = 
upward, and gives leſs ſpace. The wedges muſt 
be ſlackened above, to admit the axle to -riſe 
| upward or downward as may be found neceſſary. 
e be ſlackened or tightened with 
great 


t 1 


225 ally 
11 40 F {#1 1 Es 111. e 
e Rennen to the canned Pl. 
A, A; A, A, the Frame of 8, the top Curb 7 
of the Mill ing the Nut 
B, the outward Cone E, the Fly | 


C, the large Iron Wheel 1 1. The Mill 


D, the Regulating Screw 2. Combing the Sheaf 


-,.tha Plnien,,; |... 3. The Combfor fir. 


F , the Hopper, to receive 5 ping the Ears 


| the Ears 5 1 + The Hand Comb, | 


1 


Dureh, for Conting 1 Bittom of tbe Sheaves) 1% ö 


Uripping the Ears from ihe W. 
The ume the comb is made in the anger 


Whom with a comb fixed to every limb, that four 


perſons may work at once if requiſite, according 
to the figure in the annexed plate. The teeth or 
prongs are made of ſteel, and of an angular form, 


ſet at convenient diſtances ſo as to ſtrip the ein 


clean; if ſet too wide apart, they will paſs through 


without effect, and if too near e will 5 


n en eee i 7 rein 


k '$ by 


be mill upon a Gmaller ſeale, ia 9905 4 
4 for clover- ſeed; the flowers being firſt threſned 


of” ow the ſtems, it will clear nne ſeed from 
the 


great eaſe," and, or IP Ne injrn | 


So r e rw rH, =o» i BB . 
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threſhing, in one week; for a man cannot clean 
much above a buſhel. in that time. The tediouſ- 
neſs of the operation is an evident reaſon why the 


ſeed bears ſo high a price; the barn-floors are like- 


viſe quickly deſtroyed by that tedious forcible 
performance... It alſo anſwers for flax-ſeed, canary, 


or any other ſmall ſeed; alſo for ſeparating the 
huſk from rice, which, by the preſent method in 


practice, is performed at a great expence of time 
and bard labour. The ſame methods may be 


obſerved in regulating the ſmall mill for covers 


. eee l in , norm th 


The mill being ks of theſe . 


10 above related, will render it very uſeful to gar- 
deners, nurſerymen, en &c. as the. whole 


© Pp» 


all managed, Get not liable to be Out of repair. 


The e mag by Gn gentlemen, Ae the 
mill coming into general uſe, is, their fear of not 


finding employment for their threſhers.,, To this 


9 4 £4 <6 


Lavery if gentlemen and farmers pay proper at- 


# Ty *.; 


improvements requilite in, huſbandry, they will be | 


at no loſs t to ſind employment for their threſhers. | | 


A 


the 2 integument or  huſk-in-three wi 
g 2 man can perform, in the common mode of 


in conſtructed machine, 


The 


cotton manufactories, by the help of -uſeful im. 


chargeable to their reſpective ee who now | 


ments which long cuſtom has rendered moſt i- 
miliar to them, there would be a total ſtop put o 


nicks, which would ſatisfy the ingenious enquiting 


guings of others, they are ſure to be oppoſed, and | 
find as difappointment, .in their labour and ex | 


mJ 
The improvements made a jeune in on 


proved engines, is ſufficient to confute the notion - 
which many people have, that thoſe improvemenz | 
are hurtful to the labouring intereſt of the king. 
dom, when it is plainly proved that the contrary | 
is the fact, many thouſands of poor people being 
employed by their means, which would not have : 
had it in their power to get employment otherwiſe; |} 
conſequently many of thoſe would have been 


are n nen of eg 


If all men who are . of combining me- | 
chanick powers, ſo as to make uſeful improve- 
ments in machines for various purpoſes, ſhould | 
agree in ſentiment with thoſe inconſiderate arguers, 
who obſtinately perſiſt in uſing only thoſe imple- 


all mechanical improvements whatever; for ſurely } 
no man would be at the expence of time, labour, 
and materials, in improving or inventing machines 
to expedite labour, either in agriculture or mech | 


part of mankind only, when, by the fallacious al- 


pence, | 


t 0 1 


pences for the paitis taken in endeavouring to ſerve 
the publick; But it frequently happens, that the 


more utility a new invention is of to the publick, 
the more numerous are its oppoſers; and the pro- 

meets with almoſt inſurmountable difficul- 
ties, before thoſe, for whoſe benefit it is intended, 
will condeſcend to make fair trial of the experi- 
ment; the common methods having been ſo long 
followed, renders many uſeful W of im- 


eee abortive. 


The method I whuld recommend to gentlemen, 
for a proper trial of the comb, is to employ ſome 
tractable, active perſon, either man or woman, 


void of prejudice, to practice for a month or two 
together; and in that time they will, by practice, 
| have gained conſiderable experience, and be more 
active and capable of inſtructing others, I would 
have put this in practice myſelf, but have not an 


opportunity, n materials. 
The 3 in 8 ad 4 _ 


parts of the country, after combing the ſheaves 


with the hand comb, cut the ears off with a com- 


mon knife, and find it anſwer their purpoſe, botñ 


in reſpe& to ſaving corn, and having their ſtraw 
at once prepared for the various uſes intended. 


This . having been long eſtabliſned among 


them, 
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them, they find no difficulty. in- performing LY 
taſk; and it- only requires the reſolution of gen- 


tlemen in other counties, to oblige their ſervants to 


oCuncorm to the ſume rule, and obey their command, Wl | 
| e 8 I im ment ans | 
x in TE ART u e in k | 
Wil The idee cunts wireline thre tip | 
| I quantity in a given time, as can be done by the 
| K method practiſed in Devonſhire; which ought'to 
. 4 be conſidered as ſufficient encouragement to male 

} trial of the experiment. 

| 

| | L Sir TroMAs Bazvon, Bart wot the bee! 

[ll My good: Friend, 51% 03-4 1 2669749] 

| 4 od beg are abe 3 | 

I perfection. I have about three acres le, 

1 with which I am feeding twenty-two bullocks in- 

| tended for fattening this ſummer; ſeventeen-cows, 

1 two bulls, four young cattle, and one hundred and 


| ten ſheep; beſides thirty horſes, which partake 
18 largely of them: I hope and expect hey will yet 

à̃xcſt near a fortnight more, by whieh time I doubt 
9 125 bur I ſhall have a full, and plentiful” bite of 


gra 


E 381 7] : 5 


ſome degree the quantity of food they produced, 


common turnips; and having girted each of them 
with as much accuracy as Poſſible, I found the 


the ſame, circumference; 341b. only. I took oth 


without their tops, otherwiſe the exceeding of the 


the tops of them being 'remarkably-ibuſhy. 9 
muſt however be mentioned, that thoſe roots were 
weighed at the latter end of March; had they been 
weighed at Chriſtmas, it is Hkely the difference 
had not been ſo great. Still their late continuance 
for 4 green and moſt noutiſhing food, is indiſ- 
putably a merit they muſt be allowed i Bi any 
other 42 vegrrable een 


U 113. 


7 . 
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Our weather continues yet very "cold, but mo- 


whilſt I write this, but it melts as it falls, | 


A ONT or den. % — 
- * \ 


Hethel, Moy 1 1756. 


_— 


for all my Rack. In order to aſcertain in 


I carefully ſelected ſome of them, and ſome of the 


turnip-rooted cabbage of the circumference of 18 
inches, weighed 5+ Ih. and the common rurnip' f 


- of different dimenſions, and found throughout 1 
reſult to be in that proportion. They were all 


turnip- rooted cabbage would have been e e 


” a A $41 * 


derate ſhowers are forwarding vegetation in defi- 
ance of North-eaſt winds. We have no ſnow, 


Jan, with real regard, your's, 5 145 1 
. THOMAS: BEEVOR. 5 
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ca Weight per Rubel, ond the M 
of Grains, of ſundry Seeds. i | OMe | 


urn 2 1171 N 


5 Oy Gronon Wirraz, elq;, of Charlton]. F 
\NE acre of land drilled at a foot diſtance ou 


1 


' ridges of 8 feet 3. inches wide, contains 
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f ks ves Sabat ne. FOLIO dri! * 
| A buſhel. of nn bande thy- . 
tains $516,000 grains. Dropping. — —— | br 
EE f Wn Weg . 
A buſhel of barley, righing 52 pounds, 5 
tains $15,009 im. e a al 
A buthel of Poplar 0 or pig pa dec 60 o 
Pounds, contains hn, 1 ANG K 
0 * 
A buſhel of korſe beans, AER: pounds, ot 

r e Dons. „ 
5 A buſhel of cats , weighing 32 pounds, comin | th 
e 1,260,606 garn . all 
„ 4s e ee 0 ST = wl 
As all grain, &. vary in 7 the et con⸗ at 
tained in a bufhel will be increaſed or diminiſhed: co 
but the above are the average numbers. th 

| | „ G. W. 4 
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On wy great Advantages which 50 3 erin 
frm ſetting out Plants of Wheat," and other kinds of | 
am, in the Autumn, One 2 . | 


„ » 


"E maſt obſerve, iar we Anbei e tin | 
from Roz#xT Boorx, cſqz; of Daldowin; 
near Glaſgow, dated the 0 yin | 
ſigned R. B. recommending an experiment made 
by Mr. Mir Tn, Proſeſſor of Botany at Cami. 
bridge; in the year 1566, On the very great 
« Produce of Wheat by: Tranſplanting it, to the 
attention of the Society; and Mr. Bocrz in that. 
letter alſo recommended the practice of harrowing 
all kinds of corn in he ſpring where the appear- 
ance is unpromiſing. Our readers will find that 
letter and Mr. MiLzs's 7 experiment in our ſe- 
cond volume page 1 56, and the ſubſ e of ſome 


1 
57 i 1 16 


others? in the Pe volume. ET a 


Mr. 1 has © 5 to us his 
| thoughts upon thoſe. two ſubjects at large, and 
allo authentick accounts of ſeveral. experiments 
which were made at his inſtance, and which were 
attended with very great ſucceſs; but although we 
confider the objects recommended by him as wor- 
thy the attention of the publick, yet ye have ta 

\" mm 
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| accore of one inſtance where the ſume on &- | 


To 3 1 7" 
regret that we have recei ived his « comin 


ſo late and ſo immediately on the eve of this pub. | 
lication, that we have aan 1 nor Romy al | 
ſert them at full val BG. yi Es f 
AN AC an en unn iP i e 
e as we conceive his fſtem 2 be F 
| antended iwith;confiderable advantages if bw 
into general practice, ſhall ſtate briefly a eh hf A 
his leading principles; ant] we: muſt requeſt, that | þ 
ſuch of our readers: as may make, or may he 
already made, experiments either in tranſplanting | 
or harrowing of con after; it; is ſprung up wil] p 
be pleaſed eee 'of.the e 
or bad ſucceſs attending them. fs 10 nolan F of pt 
"110081 10 51 in bob 11 H g m 
. Ms. Bogus, fates the poll 
enn 
been ob es b ab 
fields 5 corn after E ſpro ited; 1 
fore recommends the ce very warmly. - 4 


240. That He" has at dee 1 


fers were produced by ploughing the fd. 


ell 36 Heir 


oi — Hiſtem of tranſplanting, he fla | 


that a very great proportion of che ſeed, will be | 
ſaved, as a farmer may have a nurſery, or y 
3 


IC 566 1 


plied; he calculates that one co airs TO _ 
{ficient for one hundred acres. t 155 


 athiy. That a very r mereale of erops may 
be obtained by this method, (probably a double 
crop ;: nay, perhaps: a triple quantity of what Is 
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350. That a great part of 1 hire may 7 
performed by infirm men and women, and alſo 
y children, who are at preſent ſupported by the 
periſn charity; and that of 'courſe the e 
e 1 n dee 


600 That the expence ol not -——__ om 
208, to 308. pef acre, if the work be performed by 


* 
— 
_ 
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much lower, if that proportion of the work which 


| may be done by employing young boys den 
ſhould be allotted to them. 


ny. That in general he has found: the diſtance 
of nine inches every way a very proper diſtance 
for ſetting - out the plants at; but recommends 


or even twelve inches, 


2 plants, from which his fields may beſup- 


= either" op tee or r "by the e broadcaſt 


able-bodied men' and women; but that it will be 


them to be tried at Wer ws ger n as by 1 | | 


Yo. MM: 0 c + ; sth. That 
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Sthly. That he conceives an earlier crop U 
obtained in this manner, „ 
any other mode of cultivatio. 


90bly. That a clean crop may alſo be pet 

in this way, becauſe if the land be ploughed im. 

| mediately. before the plants are ſet out, the cm 
will ſpring much quicker from the plants than 
the weeds will do from their ſceds, and the com 
1 will thereby 555 doun che n of ho weeds, 


[| K 
| | | . 2010 That * 1 as are MOR the 
* winter and ſpring,. and are of courſe unfit foriſoy. 
| ing with wheat in the autumn, may be-rendered 
fit for crops of wheat by planting them in be | 
ſpring, or even in the ſummer. ö 


| 11thly. That 1 has pos | We wheat } 
being tranſplanted in September, October, No- 
vember, February, March, April, and even 1 
late as the middle of May, which. b have all pres 
very well. rod 011; 


12thly. That he has knoun an earty kind of 
wheat ſown as late as the middle of, May, which 
has ripened in very good time ; and from that cit- | 
cumſtance he conceives, if the plants ſhould be 
taken from that early kind, che ſeaſon of tranſ- 
1 


q Py . 
ier be 8 88585 i ef f "hen att 


of — perhaps eren later. me 


* 7 o ” ” 1 
Geo PERCHED G5 - 24H ft ich 3356 1191 4 


or are kept low. by the ſeythe or ſickle; and arp 
prevented TYRES en the ear. 
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means of their own labour and induſtry; and not 
only ſave the publick and private charitable con- 
tributions, but may alſo render that claſs of people 


mining in a uſeleſs, wretched, and p perhaps a 


10 


iger and vicious courſe of life, . 3 a 


a ſmall degree of attention, prove extremely advan-' 


1300. That he has reaſchr 5 5 5 _ Hats, 7 
ind barley; ure not annuals but are perennials; 
protided they are eaten down by cattle and ſheep, 


140 ' That, one very prevalent motiye, wich | 
him in proſecuting, this plan, -is, that he is of opi- 
nion, it may enable Government to deviſe means 
of ſupporting, the vagrant poor, both ld and 
young, who are now to be met with every where, 
both in towns and in the country, _ who are at 


WALES. <ul be ſtruck out for 8 a com- ; 
fortable ſubſiſtence might be provided for chem by, | 


uſful and profitable ſubjedts; inſtead of their re- 


And loftly. Mr. Boo lx has hinted at à WY 
Ot which he has in view; from this mode or 
cultivation, which he apprehends may in time, with 


CC 2 nageous 


— — 


Fd —"=_— 


1 


3 It is, — 
ſick value of different kinds of grain may be mor 
accurately aſcertained by making a compariſon of 
it with a few plants of each kind ſet out at the } 
ſame time, than can be done when ſown in dill 
or broadcaſt; and; when the moſt valuable! king 
of wheat, oats, or barley, are diſcovered, he flat, 
_ = that in a very ſhort time (not exceeding four or fre 
4 years) a ſufficient quantity of that valuable kind | 


; | | | | may be procured to ſupply the kingdorh with ſeed 
[ | from a ſingle grain of each kind; for he calculats, 
[| that 47,000 grains of wheat” may be Prodube by 


diviſibility in two years af and three months, 


—_ . Although Mr. Bolz! appean to be t top m_ 
1 RD in his expectations of ſeeing his plan realized in 


| i n, price, we think it merits the attention o 
1 Cale 1 55 and wiſh them to make fairer 


men; and thence the circle i is extended by almoſt 
imperceptible degrees. over provinces and countris, 
At all cvents, Mr. BocLe is juſtly entitled to the 
thanks of the Society, and of the as for the | 
gat attention he has pug for the Lins | 
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1 391 1 ä 
kuniuuim of two : Parcels of Evngli 5 Rhubarb, ; 


marked Ne. 1. and Ne. II. ſent to the Agricultural =, 
Society at Bath, in conſequence of their Advertiſe- 


Drag h eee, FEE 


by w. FALCONBS,. M. D. F. R. S. Phyſician, the 


| General aun 


0 C, H. Pai, M. 5. Phyſician to the rare 


Charity, Bath. 


both in a rude ſtate, being ſimply cut in a tranſverſe. 


| dire&ion into pieces of various thickneſs. Some of the 
pieces had holes bored through the center, but the greater 


part had not. The bark was, we believe, ſtripped off, but 
no farther dreſſing was attempted ; conſequently, the out- 


fide was irregular and unſightly. The center parts of many 
pleces were alſo in a ſoft, and rather decaying ſtate. - The 
pieces varied much in ſize, being from about e 


of an inch to four inches or * in diameter. 


When broken, they appeared een bine ien tho 
derately dry, erm, and ſolid; of a woody contexture, and 


not hard, flinty, or horny, though ſome of the leſſer pieces 
ſeemed to be inclining to theſe qualities. In colour, they 
vere of a whitiſh ground, with numerous red ſtreaks, re- 
ſembling the infide of a nutmeg ; but ſmaller and cloſer 
paced. No. I. in this reſpe&, ſeemed ſuperior to No. II. 
in general; but this was not an univerſal remark, as one 
piece which we chanced to ſele& of No. II. was equal, if 


rot ſuperior to any of No. I. which we examined. - When 


heed, the taſte of each was OY ike,” being in both 


ny : 


nent for 4 Premium, relative to the rai raiſing that 2 


HE ſpecimens of rfrybarb No, 1. and No. Il were | 


pulverization from the Turkey rhubarb. When pon- 
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— apd refabing the Peculiar dorow | 


good rhubarb. They alſo tinged the ſaliva of a deep gel. 
lowiſh red colour. The ſmell of each was Pleaſant andi 
aromatic, though but in a ſmall degree: No. I. in 1 | 
had all theſe qualities in = ſomewhat ſuperior degree w 
No. II. The internal ſtrufture of ſome Ke 
when broken was ſcarcely diſcernible from that of Turkey © 
rhubarb, and No. I. in general (in this reſpect) approacheli 
the neareſt : but both were, we think, ſuperior to the Eaſt. | 
Indian, which inclined rather to a brick colour; whereas 

the others were rather of a crimſon hue.— They were both 
reduced to powder with ſufficient eaſe, but No. I. rather 
the eaſier of the two, and ſcarcely differing in facility of 


dered, No. I. was moſt ſimilar to Turkey rhubarb in 
colour, being a tolerably bright and fair yellow; whereas 
= II. was eee ae one ſpecimen any We | 


In taſte, No. I, was unperior to No. II. both in aromatic x 
flavour, and alſo in ſenſible aſtringeney. No. II. ſeemed, 
however, to have a flavour full as. . as 4 wan | 
Indian rhubarb. . | | 


The ſpecific gravity of the four different kinds of rhu- | 
barb was as follows, with regard to diſtilled water of 155 | 


TELE temperature: 1795 
Eaſt-Indian — — wood * 1,000 
Engliſh Rhubarb, No. U. | — „%% © | 
Turkey Rhubarb - — — oy” 


Exrzaiuzxr I. An ounce deren of the rhutwrls No L 3 


No, II. and of fine Turkey rhubarb, all in fine * . 
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verally put 50 10 ſhallow pans, endes ounces 1 


meaſure of ſpring water do each. Theſe were ſeverally evapo- 
rated by flow boiling to ſixteen ounces each, and were then 
frained through a piece of coarſe muſlin, The coloar of enen 


aan ws RE — 
vo I adark rddith brown.” 


No. II. walk the fame hue, but darker. 


— 


a Toe Turkey rhubarb was more of a red tinge, and lighteſt 


coloured of any, and had the moſt zromatic feen. No. I. ſcented 
e | 


Exe, II. Half an ounce of Faft-Tndlan rhubarb in onde? 
(being all we had chen in our poſſeſſion) was treated in the ſame 
manner as thoſe before mentioned; only with half the quantity 
of water, which was boiled down in the fame proportion. The 
infafion nearly reſembled the others, ſave that it was of a deeper 
colour. That of the Turkey rhubarb was in taſte the moſt bitter 
and aromatic of any; the Eaſt-Indian and No, I. were the moſt 


aftringent ; and No. II. weakeſt in all reſpetts. The aromatic 
flavour was however greatly diminiſhed in all of them by boiling. | 


The precipitation at the bottom of the infuſion of Turkey rhu- 


barb, that ſubſided on cooling, was conſiderably larger than any 
of the others, All the infuſions, when yours were to dire | 


equally turbid. 


Exe, III. Sir ounces es by 45 of the infuſions of No. I. 

No. II. and of the Turkey rhubarb, and three ounces of the in- 
fuſion of the Eaſt- Indian, were put two days after the firſt expe- 
riment into braſs pans, the ſame as uſed in Experiment I. and 
evaporated to a thick ſyrup conſiſtence, and poured ſeparately into 
earthen ſaucers. The colour of them all whilſt fluid varied little 
one from the other, being of a dark clear reddiſh brown. The 
taſte of them all was ſtrongly bitter, but with little aromatic 


* The extract from the Turkey rhubarb W to retain 
moſt 
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moſt of the aromatic taſte. The noit in degree vn u- 


No. IL and _ SITE ways nearly alike, 


Sing thoſe of the Tarkey ak Eaſt-Indian rhubarbs aſſumed 12 


clear gloſſy ſurface. No. I. was rough, but rather ſhining; and 
No. II. rough and duſky. In point of conſiſtence, thoſe of the 
Turkey and Eaſt-Indian rhubarbs were extremely brittle, and 


broke into clear gloſſy ſmall pieces; that of No. I. had a conk. | 


derable 9 of amscity; ; and No. II. ſill more of that quality, 
Exr. IV. Nine grains of the above four extrad, 


weighed, were put into four ſeparate tea-cups, and halts nn 
by meaſure of rectiſied ſpirits of wine poured upon each; after | 


ſtanding ſix hours, the ſpirits were tinged of a deep yellow colour, 
darkeſt in the Eaſt-Indian ; next in the Turkey, next in No, L; 


and No, II. the paleſt of any. The ſpirits were then poured of | 


from all, and the ſame quagtity of freſh ſpirits added, which was 
repeated five times, at the end of each of which the ſpirits in all of 
them were coloured in the order above deſcribed, but much paler 
than at firſt, The reſidua from. each were then collected care- 


fully and dried; they were all rather ſlimy, and mucilaginous in 


the mouth, and ſoluble in the ſaliva, and had but little tafle of | 


any kind. No. I. was of a-pale yellow colour and brittle tex- 
ture, and weighed one grain and three quarters, . The Turkey 
rhubarb was of rather a darker colour in general, though inter- 
mixed with ſome of a paler hue, and weighed the ſame as No. I. 
— No, II. was of a lighter colour, and weighed two Oe and 
three · quarters. The Eaſt-Indian reſembled the eee | 

weighed one grain. 55 


Exr. V. Three drachms of the ſows kinds of rhubarb men- 
tioned above, were ſeverally put into four ounces of reflifed 
' ſpirits of wine, and corked up; after ſeveral days ſtanding they 

were filtered. The Eaſt-Indian rhubarb had acquired a dark 
yellowiſh red colour. No. I. and the Turkey had a ſimilar tinge, 


but lighter; and differing but little from one we No. * 


was af a ſimilar hue, but Mau ſtill. 


* r _  VWX@ — o— cod. LY 
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Exe, VL Two ounces by meaſure of each of the REC 


ques were ſoveraly, poured into earthen. ware ſaucers, and flowly 


to a moderately hard conſiſtence. The colour of the 
* was nearly alike in all, being a yellowiſh red, brighter 
| than the watery extract. The taſte in all was bitteriſh, and con- 


6derably aſtringent; moſt ſo in the Eaſt-Indian ; next in the 
Turkey; next in No. I.; and, No. II. leaſt of any. That of 
No. I. weighed ae grains; that of No. II. eighteen 


grains ; that of the Turkey rhubarb gael ane! 1 


Eall- Indian rhubarb thirty eight grains. 


N. B. Tiga ned or frm eur o n 


jn ſome degree on ſtanding. 1 
Exe, VII. A tinQure of the four kinds of 3 3 


in the proportion of an ounce to a pint of brandy, but without | | 


the addition of any other ingredient. The colour ſcarcely dif- 
fered from that in, reQified ſpirits. The Turkey and the Eaft- 
Indian were nearly alike, as ſcarcely to be diſcernible one from 


the other, being both of a dark yellowiſh red. No. I. was Te 


next in intenſeneſa of colour ; and No. II. the paleſ of any. 


Exe, VIII. Four lüp of card paſteboard were ſeverally apt | 


in the watery infuſions deſcribed in Experiment I. and ſuffered 
to dry, The Turkey rhubarb gave the "deepeſt yellow colour ; 


the next was the Eaſt-Indian ; nen No. 15 5 ug No. II. was 


the paleſt of any. 


Exe, IX. Four flips of white POHLY were ; dipped! into the 


tinQtures in reQtified ſpirits mentioned in Experiment V. and ſuf. 


fered to dry. The Eaſt-Indian rhubarb gave the deepeſt colour z 


a 
paleſt of any, 1 i 


Exe. X. The ſame experiment was made with the tinQures 
in brandy mentioned in Experiment VII. The Turkey rhubarb 


gave the deepeſt colour; next the Eaft-Indian ; next No. 1.3 
Kn was — ; 


- Ex. XL 


; : 5 Y ” 
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Ex. XI, Two ſeruples of green viel were difolved tn & | 
ounces of ſpring water; of this ſolution twenty drops were . 
 edtively put into four wine glaſſes, each containing an ounce by 
meaſure of ſpring water. To each of theſe was put | 
one drachm by meaſure of the ſeveral infuſions of rhubarb nen · 
tioned in Experiment I. hn Ri LE EONS | 
fently produced in all of them, ſo deep as to obſcure the 
patency of the liquors, and of courſe prevent any — ay 
A clean pen was dipped into each; and ſome words written there. | 
with on a card; thoſe written with that wherein the infuſon of | 
the Eaft-Indian rhubarb had been put, were the darkeſt coloured, 
No. I. and the Turkey were i AION 3 and No. I. c- 


| derably the paleſt 


"Exe, XII. The ſame experiment was repeated, his * 
lead of one drachm of the watery infuſion, one drachm of the | 
tincture in reQtified ſpirits was ſubſtituted, They all became in WM 
a ſhort time ſo black, as to obſcure all diſtinftion. A pen yu *; 

therefore dipped into each of them, and words written upon ? 

white piece of card paſteboard as in the laſf Experiment. . The 
Turkey rhubarb gave the deepeſt colour; next to that the al- 


Indian; next No. I.; and No. II. the paleſt of any. 7 


Experimenis with the Rbubarbs, No. I. and N. II. 
made at the General Hoſpital, by Mr. FaRx EIL, 
. the Apothecary; 4 very Kane Os aan, and well- 
een Porjen, Ry ag 
| 281. | | 

JAMES JENKINS, aged 38, aflifted with a adi * 
tion of his lower extremities, and an involuntary diſchargeof urine, 
took of the powder No. II. half a drachm, in two ounces of ſimple | 
peppermint water, at ſeyen in the morning; it produced four | 
evacantions about fix hours after, and operated without grip 
| The 
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The ſame perſon, ſome time after, complained of a paig in 
| bis fomach, which. continyed the whole day, and prevented hi 
taking food. At bed-time he took: fifteen grains of No, II. hi 
— e eee l enn 
les G7} 


2 e — ang wauklel with @ h 
diorder in his flomach and limbs, took half a drachm of Na. H. 

.. c 
arty yl i 5 


his ſtomach, took a gentle emetic ; and the next day complaining 
of a gnawing pain in his ſtomach, took one ſeruple of the chubarb 
No. I. in two ounces of fimple peppermint water z this gave 
eaſe, but produced e 99:7 eee pare gens „ 
l Gotaach and limbs very raves - 


2 © 


in his hip, and a general weakneſs of body, took half a'drachm 
of powder of rhubarb, No. II. in fimple peppermint water; after 
CR ARES: e Spes 


Cin Iv. willam Symonds, 8 451 dad ui pales k. 
his limbs, attended with fwellings of the joints, took half n 


oped fre tim in about bar ours aur being taken, with 
—— | 


Casz V. 1 W 11 ed aid bee 


No, II. in fimple peppermint water ; e 
PP Os + A 


Cs VI, Elizabeth Raberey ageing, 0 ( be 
matic pains, took half a drachm as above pf No. II. it operated 
tice in twelve hours after being taken, with a little griping. 
Case VII. 


A fortnight after the ſame pern, being taken with u pat in 


Caen Ill. REG! airs a ie 


drachm of No. II. as above, in ſimple peppermint water: it 


| Pains, and of a ſcorbutic habit, took half a drachm of the poder 
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Cu VII. John Way, aged 60, afflicted with rhevinkie |} 
pains and trembling i in his hands, took half a drachm of No, 1 
it operated four, times in eight hours, and without  griping; n 
05 Hias 
Can VIII. * Norris, a 70; affliftes with a pen. 
Iytic diſorder, took half a drachm of No. I. in two ounces of 
- Gmple peppermint water: It did not operate for twelve-hour 
after being taken, and then once only that day, und once fe 
next; with much griping. He ſaid, we peiqg that- His bed des 
difficult to be operated upon by mn een 


Ca IX. W. French, aged 30, of a weak habit of body, was 
taken with « vomiting and purging 3- he' took ten grains of the 
rhubarb No. I. ann Ws: he. " Ws 7 
eps arc Larger | 


Cam x. e agus 2%, a 5 e is 
ſeized with a purging after bathing: half a ſcruple of No, II. in 


| ee n prog _ =P and be 
— well. 


— . 
4 WE a 


Can xI. Francis 4 aged 49; \aflited with A paralytic 
complaint of his lower extremities, took half a drachm of No, II. 
in ſimple peppermint water; he being eaſy to work, it operated 
fix ties in eight hours after wg . and without biin, 

Cu XII. w. "Calling. caged 2 We e 

| his right hip, took half a drachm of powder of rhubarb, No, II. 
in ſimple peppermint water ; it griped him much, and operated 
but twice that oy * had one motion e a but nota 


lax one. 

; N. B. None of the above perfons were ve bel, nor wer 
any confined to their beds. Their urine on the day of taking it 

vas tinged of a yellow. colour, as is cuſtomary on taking the other. 


kinds of rhubarb. nw Ny: dis not e of wn 
fickneſs,”” 1 4 1 


* tf 


4 
it 
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The following Experiments were alſo made in the | 


General Hoſpital, by Mr. ages rag the r 
li Rhubarb, No, J. e 


C XIII. Sarah Rogers, „ a leprous 


complint of the moiſt kind, took half a drachm of the rhubarby, 


wick two ounces of ſimple peppermint water, at ſeven o'clock in 


the morning ; it procured two motions about nine o clock in the 


evening. A little ſickneſs, and griping Rare rats 228 
whole day. No fiool for'two days after. 


c XIV. Peter Phillips, aged 23, UNE 3 leproſ 


of the dry kind, took two ſeruples of the powder as above; it 


procured three motions by: ſ o'clock in the evening. Ne 
an en oc ax... eee ” 


Cur XV. Wm. Young, aged 12, aMifted with a 8 | 


complaint, attended with an incontineney of urine, took half a 


drachm as above; it procured four ſtools by chree o'clock in the 
afternoon, no complaint in the ſtomach or bowels attended its 


operation ; had a flool next day: brought off a great dea of water. 
Ca XVI. John Green, aged. 3. aflicted with a: paralyti 


complaint, took twelve grains in a little ſyrup of roſes ; it ope+ 
nted three times that day, and twice the next day... ee BABE © 


Cr XVII. Philip Lodge, aged 50, leprous, took two ſeru- 
ples as above; it operated four 11 N "YE COP, 
had a ſtool the next day. / 


C XVIII. Ann Johnſon, aged. 255 affifted with 8 
pains, took. half a drachm as before ; it operated twice in the 
"_ with a little Sg e no ſtool for two RO 


CAGE XIX. Mary Farrier, aged 30; afflicted wich rheumatic 
pains, and weakneſs of her bowels, took half a drachm, as before ; 


it operated twice in the n e ee had a 
N Cazy (XX. 


flool the next day. 


* Li # . 


Fd 
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Ca xXx. James Creedy, aged 40, great weakneſs of 
| lower limbs, and a weakneſs of hi bowels, was he ain | 
as before ; it operated three times by pine in the evening, ik | 
out any complaint; had no ſtool for two d ays after, | 


Cn XXI. Eliz. Frampton, aged 36, e e 
ker thighs, and « laxity of her boweibf lack u feruple, as le, | 
un procured two ſtools in the evening, Without any eomplant; 
ſhe was very-open the next day, and at times is too moch þ; 
takes half a ſeruple at bed- time, which at intervals, with a dcn | 
= of elixir paregoric, anſwers very well; keeping her eaſy all night, 
= Cass XXII. John Blandy, aged/2c, leprous, took 50 grain 
1 a befors it operated txice in tho evening, wirbout mega 
plaint; mme EAT 1 


{ 
4 | & - Casz XXIII. Sarah Howley, aged 8, paraeric Wes of 
| 


her left fide; from fits, took twenty-five grains in Simple mint. 
water; it operated n — | 
f fickneſs; had no floal for two Gays after,” | 


1 Cu XXIV. Judith Wyard, aged 28, afflicted with an | 
'F matic pains, and loſs of the uſe of her lower limbs, took two 
1 _ ſeruples as before; it operated twice the next day, with much | 
1 griping ; took two ſeruples more that morning before it operated, 
(| | She mentioned 1 
| once a week. „ 1 | 


Can xxv. hene Whiee, n genial cheat 
took two ſcruples as before, it operated three times that even- 
ing, with a little griping ; had a motion the next day as uſual, | 

Cas XXVI. Sarah Webley, aged 28, general rheumatiſm, | 
oak vs ſcruples as before; it operated three times that'after- } 

_ noon, without any fickneſs, but a little griping ; had no ſtool 
for three days afterwards, till the above was repeated. . ö 


C XXVII. Nargaret Land, aged 44, general rheumatiſn, | 
wok two ſcruptes as before; it operated twice in the afternoon, 


with icknels and griping pains; had a tool next morning. 
C XXVII. 


- aut Y 


eu xxviut; ay cas ind ü 
pains her boch, - with fickne {> and acidities"fw tht fiotiinch; 


took two ſcruples of the puly. rhzi., An g. with fix grains of fal 
ablth. in ſimple peppermint water 17 operited'ſouy'tithes/that 
day, with very little RO II Re Ine AA 4% 
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. Several patients have been at funds aid cih fight pur 

gings, and by taking 'hfteen grains or a ſcruple of the pulx. 
mri Anglic. in fimple mint water, with the addition of one 
drachm of, paregoricle zlixir, o Aſteen drops of thebaick finQure, 45 
at bed-time, have been mnch relieved ;. ſooner with the opiate 
than without it, they being ea) l, night, and in genergl,s, mo- 
e e 92 55 #110 Vo! yh $i. i 
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TIE ts panic of rlndbicty No. I. and No. II. ap- 
pear, from the ſpeeimens examined, to anfwer in external | 
marks to the charaRters-of good thubarb: though'unfightly- 
on the outſide, their ſtructure, when broken, correſponded | 
vith thoſe marks which are eſteemed to indicate the per- 54 
ſeftion of the drug; The writers on the Materia Medica 
fay, that good rhubarb ſhould be dry, firm, and" ſolid; but 
not flinty or hard; eafily pulverifable, variegate#'6n «the 
infide with numerous pale red ſtreaks, reſembling a nut- 
meg z% appearing, when, pow d, of a bright Jellen * : 
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any dody of tmerchints that zy to he borders of Okina; ts. 
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5 Au thola Gee ben Gs chende nöd is a c. 

rable degree; rather infemar in dleliasen of taſte: to i 

Turkey rhubarb, hut ſuperior in ſome reſpects to jo but Eaft. 

refejiible the Turkey rhubarb 

ey been Sig up 33 1 e 

rhubarb is ſaid to have its red colour improved by kery· 

ing. The careful ſeleftion of the beſt pieces only of the 

OE On on LOO RIP 
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purchaſe rhubarb, to whorn aft the rhubarb is delivered; 
who is riftly ordered to ſelect carefully the beſt pieces 
only, and ta burn all. bad. Upon the ar- 
rival of the rhybarb ſq ſelected, at Moſcow or Peterſburgh, 
it is again put inte the hands of perfons filled iu pharmacy, 

who have the care of its being properly dreſſed and cleared 
of the hard, woody; decayed parts, and other excreſcences 
(as parts of the bark, &c.) that may remain; and to take 
particular care that na ather Kinds of-riabarb buy the true, 
de admitted: n 
an ben nen unn. 


"om „„ 
of Engliſh thubath, we ſee how much one piece of the ſama 
Parcel may differ from another; ſo that a ſalestion of iu 
beſt pieces is indiſpenſibly. nereſſary; and were this 20d 
ſome other circumſtances anended ta, the Britiſh. chubar 


1 Vogel Mat, Madica. Linnurus advifes rhwbart'to be kept ten yeats hon 
the time of gathezing, till tis, iednrOhfaclas to th lep of Phyjch 


might 
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— ihr ophrars My incor th 
cutting out the central part of every. piece of the root, 
I is found by enpemtenve that the interdigl pisves, perhaps 
| from theit pronimity' to the ſap; are iſteſt and theſt-ſib. 
jelt to decay; an Was before» ber ved abuur the EHU 
rhobarbs z aud when ur part cones h hit fate, The 
infection ſoon fpremds and damages the whole of rhe piles. | 
11 is doubtleſs, therefore, to avoid this, that the pieces of 
Ruſſian rhubarb Have all holes (and theſe pretty large) cut 

through their centre, which have hte perievally thought'ts 
have been made 'only to fervb the purpult of hanging up 
but appear to be for. one materia] purpoſe 'befides. -- Some 
of the bell pieces bf the Englith rhubirt ad holes bored 
_ thiowph them); orlepardieniayly of No. I. bf whtdch Thaw 
_ taken notice xbdve;; but thefe- holes” were nor Tulficiently 
large to clear avay the ſpongy and ducaying pers: age 
a ee e e PR | 2 
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Another defect im the ſpiscimenb Amed debe 295: 
Abel is; that the:oudide is not ſcraped;” ar rather 
a5 the foreign rhbarbs|axt:<< This ant only gives ita 
 Ghirivelled'and meari and: colour, but & really of 
great diſſervice, by obſtructing the quickneſs of drying; 
kon the pores not being laid open for the herbaceous 
moiſture to exhale, © Though the bark be firipped off, the 
latger pores running, moſtly longitudinally, dv not oper! 
laterally, and of courſe 5 1 288 5 5 _ 
. very Gat” 


ee | 
in the preparation of the Engliſh rhubarb, by accelerating 


its hug. It was * thought that plants were beſt 
3 2 dried 
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| impairs the colour; und perhaps (though even“ tünt io dt. 
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dried in a flow and gradual manner, which is now found ; 
to be a miſtake ; and that as quick a drying as is confllent 
with the ſafety of the vegetable Inn preſerves beſt the 
efficacious qualities of the an diy rohen 
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Too MY 1 indeed thought 1 a Ty ityury; as * 


bious)/ diſſipates ſome of the finer and more efficatious 
parts; but culinary heat, is free from that objection, and at 
* 0 e all ehe e hs W 
3 1607 ein bios 01 1515 1 

wr. hn * lately informeddy ee epd | 
perience i in pharmacy, that tha collectors of ſimples, about 
London, now furniſh dried herbs in inſimitely greatet 
perfection than formerly; i their flavour, colour, and ;qdour| 
being ſcarcely. inferior to that of the freſh vegetable; which 
is owing entirely to their being quickly dried. Dhe-appli: 
cation of this hint to thoſe.who raiſe and dreſs: our indi: 


ou rhubgg ber abe market may be of. ſervice...) © /.! 


f” bene, 1 7 ebase 21 2 il 472 Foil 

The firſt and ſecond experiments ſhew the ſimilarity of 
the rhubarbe No. I. and Na. IIa tuſthe Turkey and Faſt- 
Indian, as far as regards thoſe parts water is capable of diſ. 


ſolving. The Turkey thubarby; however, ene | 


tain the largeſt proportion of any of matter ſohible-18 
e and to ne an arontatie- flavour: !: bs 28913 
if 211 1 Þ 471 ML $730 + 24 rn 
"The third and fourth e ſhew the Ls 
which: the gummy and perhaps inert, matter bears to the 
reſinous, and probably the more active. No. II. contains, 
according to experiment IV. the largeſt proportion of gum 
or mucilage, and the Eaſt-Indian the leaſt. No. I. and 


the Turkey were nearly alike; but I ſuſpect the reſin was 


Lewis preface to his Mat. Medica New Diſgenſatory, 2d edit, p. 25% 
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' got entirely extracted, though: freſh ſpirits uure five times 
on the reſidua, as it:retained a dark colour to the 
1af, The tenacity of the refiduum of No. I. and No, II. 
and the brittleneſs and ſhining reſinous appearance of the 
Turkey and Eaſt-Indian, refidua; are ſtrong ae art 
two latter containing a-larger proportion. of reſin. 


of gum or mucilage in ſpirits, much as gum renders, oils 

b or ob ſoluble in water. The ſolubility of ſome of the 
8 gum reſins, as aloes, alafcetida, gumammoniacum, &cc, either 
in water or ſpirits, is a ſtrong preſumption in favour of this 
opinion. At any rate, theſe experiments rather tend to 
ſhew the ſuperiority of che foreign rhubarbs, as ſtomachic 
and altringent remedies ; but I am not clear, if the larger 
rtion of mucilage with which the reſinous part of the 
Engliſh rhubarb is combined, may not render its operation 
25 2 purgative more eaſy. The reſin of jalap, which is ſo 
imitating when, given alone, i is rendered a fafe and eaſy, 

cathartic, by combining it with mucilaginous bodies. 


* 
: [t is highly probable, that the reſin facilitates the Linien 
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The fifth and fixth experiments ſhew the different pro- 

portions of reſin contained in the ſeveral kinds of rhubarb. 
No. I. in this reſpect is far ſuperior to No. II. and the 
foreign rhubarbs are ſtill more abundant. It ſhould be 
obſerred, that the peculiar flavour and taſte of the rhubarb 
does not reſide in the reſinous parts; but probably i in ſome 
eſſential oil till more ſybtile. Though reſins and eſſential 
oils reſemble each other very ſtrongly, yet they are aften 
found ſeparate. The peculiar flayour of the clove. is con- 

| eg in its eflexitial oil; wy arimony in the reſnous part. 1 
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Tbe ſeventh experiment is made with brandy, in the 
lame proportion with that uſed in the London pharma- 


luis Mate Med- Art. Jalapium New Dißpenistary, 2 * f 


+ Lewis's Niſpenſatory, p. 360. 8 . 
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„ beit i ec bye 
| Theaighth, ninth, eee ee atk: 
accurate examination of the talour o the hubarbs in in- 
| fuſion and tincture, The Turkey ſeems to, poſſeſs the 
largest quantity of the colourit peri þ ingredient (which is or- 
tainly the refineys part) in water or brandy ; and 
che Eaſt- Indian N moſt of What is ſoluble in rec= 
titied ſpiries. No. It. was, in theſ an in the other expat | 
ments, the weakeſt of any. 1 . 


Experiments XI. and x11, are 1 to 1 
various degrees of aftringency poſſeſſed by the feveral rhy- 
barbs, of which quality the precipitation of jron from ap | 
'aci& menſtruum in form of ink, is thought to be an accu- 
rate teſt. The Eaſt- Indian rhubarb poſſeſſed this quality 
moſt ſtrongly in the watery infuſion; No. I. and the 
Turkey were nearly alike ; and No. II. the weakeſt. In 
the ſpirituous tincture, the Turkey was the ſtrongaſt: next 
the Fal- indian; next No. I.; and No. I. the wal | 


The experiments ied with the rbubarks as the Bu 
Hoſpital ſhew, that both the portions of Engliſh. rbubarb 
| 4 Mg, purgative and aſtringent qualiies of the 
| Their purgative qualities ſeem. to be ſearaly fo 
ſtrong as thoſe of the Turkey, ar even of the Kaſt-lndians 
dut the difference is nat great. Some perſons in the he- 
{ſſion, with whom I have converſed, ſeem to think, that 
about three parts of the TRI ror of the Eaft- 


© handing een 0 hone ene 
pears trongly to impregnate the urine of thoſe who take the different e } 


rhudarbʒ — ry = betog mixed 
a (lution of iron. 
| Indian, 
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but others think the difference is ſcarcely. 


43 Res- id el be d ot 
inferior to the foreign, (which, is mne 
pears probable that this inferiority is only to ſuch 
circumſtances as are in the power of atzentioii and induſtry 
200 
i w as following, rden: jd 


it; A due regard to the age of the plac wha taken 
up. adh; To its being cut tranſverſely, raſped on the | 
outhde, having the fapp) parts cut out, and being quickly. 
dried,—dly; To its being kept ſojne time N 
experience will Opt after it is * 


Lxperimgtis ie to ths. Agde Eger of dite 
Nbubarb, and of the Engliſh Rhubarbs, No: I. a 
NAM made on Patients of the Panper _—_ | 


| [By Dr. ran Th = 
N. B. The ak (=) RNS the ſecond on ire 
tha the number of Oe W rs, 
: CLASS "A Te 4 
- pwn Egtei of the thtee Kinds. 


Harriet Allen, aged 1+: Diſeaſe, lerne us ok 5 
de the confluent fmail-pox ; on the 45th of April, 1785, 


the took eight grains of ipecacuanha, Which opetated well. 
| Exori 
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1 Ruvzars No. II. 
Dole in 1 Steols. vt, 21: Amun inn 34.48 
| A ys 464 = 3 'with a litule griping ils Tor $4 

| . leſs watery than before, -' |, 


|. 10 5 before 12 at naon. 2 
I. | 
nne 
5 5 Ae eesten Ruvsaxs No. I. 
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April 39 * 10 4+ 4 : x 4 4 no griping. 
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ay 1 (444 1 2 29 d 
1. 1. ns beloe 72 tee with ſme grin 


1 2 I with ſome griping. 
WY Toney Rubrakö. 
May. 4 3 10 | "Wh 4 with confer piping 
ö 
e n 
eee 


— | 
Mary Bel, PR "4; Diſeaſe, violent pain in her 

2 inereaſed by ſwallowing, with head-ache w _ 

tiveneſs. . 


* Exota B Ruvaans No. U. 


1 = "Is m 
25-1 | 5 1 
23 | I | 
24 35 0 e taken e. 
«1 $4 6 . | 2 ö no griping. 25 
| FOE: © | the powder taken at bed-time, 
27 | | = flight griping. 


| ha; No. I... 


eb. 28 | 00 | the powder taken at bd - time. 
Nan] 3 ee ater ich the Go 

=_ is 4 9 powder was taken. 
; 214 | | gor6” Pain of the ftomach and head vere. 
ow | 13 much relie ved, but afterwards in 
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: "Toney RYUBARB. | 
Omis. Stools. 


17 | . | ; i 2M . 1 | pH 7 
18 35 1 no gripia · 1 
I 19 | 921 7 ' "= | 
20 I 3 
21 ; 5 i Wigs 0 ht 2 
22 35 | 3; | Gy, , 
3 
24 | | 8 = ] 
5 Rubbanz No. II. 
% 1 light vir 
& 25 F 
271 et I 
28 „ 1 
9] 33 | fl. 
1 3 
Evouien RavBaRB No. ; 
* . " powder taken at bed ume. 
| 3 with Qlight griping. 
9 — Hl 
her 10 I 
col. 11 75 O 5 | 
| 12 35 o powder talxen at bed-time. | | 
x 13 ä 3 with flight griping., - 
14 O | Dudes the eater ths took every 
day a drachm of ſpitituous tincture 
of rhubarb, with ſimple bitter i- 
fuſion and chalybeate wine, which : 
afier the 058 were W N | 
Tunxzr RRUBARE. . 
15 35 © | powder taken at bed-time | 
"0: -| 3 | with light griping. | 
17 1 "= 
B | E | 1 
— 35 — bender taken at bed- me. „ 
. | | 3 Night gripinge ts 
_ : 
þ in- a Hinaah Foſter, aged about 38 Dice cart | 
wich llatuleney and coſtiveneſs. | 
E c - 
Fl Elten 
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20 1 5 
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1 Mary Newman, aged 152 Diteaſe, pain in the pit 
of her ſtomach, paſſing through to the back, with faintneſs, 
coftiveneſs, &c. She was ordered tobathe twice a week, 
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5, Elizabeth Holey, aged 30: Difeaſe,'loſs of appetite, - 


. ſickneſs and great flatulency : n, a ſtool wy D 
|  Eno1198 Noz Ne. n. 
riffs | 5 | 
5 35 2 | confidepable gxiping. 
pit VVV 
5 | 4 
8| e 
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6. Jane Middleton, aged 26 : Diſeaſe, loſs of appetite 
and fickneſs, occurring by fits, with flatulency, pain in her 
© bowels, and coſtiveneſs : took firſt an emetick, and after. 
wards, through the whole of the diſeaſe, a Bark mixture, 
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| EnGList RRUBARB No. I. 
35 6 | Night griping- 


„„ 1 I before 12 at noon with griping. 
2 1 3 | 


TouRrKEY RHUBARB. 


29 35 . 4 flight | gripings 
31 35 2 before 12 at on but 0g ppg 
7. Jane Middleton” 8 child, aged 5 weeks: Diſeaſe coſ- 
tiveneſs. | 
2 Euclisn RavBars No. I. 
Jan. 20 | | „ | 
C apparently with great griping. 
22 1 0 4 5 4 
23 7 8:2 
24 | i 
26:19 — * taken at night. 
28 10 2 with apparent griping all day, wa be 
8 $97 ſecond 10 grains, which were taken 
at night. wo 
27 | O before 12/ at non · 
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Jan, 28 10 = powder taken at night. 
29 2 with griping. 
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31 15 © deln 12 en 610) 
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Feb. 1 10 — drr. 
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8. Mary penny, aged about 50: 5 iſeaſe, _ the - 
ſtomach and bowels, after eating: one ſtool a day. 
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9. Bridget Hatherddge, Aged 2: 20 Diſeaſe aids 
3 and ſwelling | in- the belly, Tr N looſe fools 
- day. 71 a 
Toner alors 5 
o. vr | 15 
16 | 5am — 6 
1 o | 
11 82. | „ 01 
19 10 889 ee f 
20 2 or 3 , 
214 3 | 
2: | 20r3 | : 
| 5 Sao 
Nov. 23 þ 1 | 120r13| ficknels and « good deal of iini 
= 73 | Z 4 gig | | | 5 
10 10 | nge | | " 
Dec. i 2 | | 3 a 
3875 11 
3| o | 
4 7 | 44 | 
8 | 9 8 
10. Thomas Gem: aged 35: bene, with gain and c 
ſourneſs i in his ſtomach, and coſtiveneſs. . | 
Exori Raus Net II. | 
1 $4. 65 C 
od. 8 30 | 0 | 
2 F 
_ a this time, a8 be- 
„ „5 
WJ 1 


1 1] 


„ Tunxzx Ruusan z. 


08, 18 . 8 | great griping, 
10 30 2 . 
I o 5 
Exolien Rupaans No. "i 11 
08, ug | 30 2 & = ** .. 
21 Tir 8 ; | 2 : 
22 3 conkdetable gripiog. 
4 - TE 4. - 
3 e Hes N 
Euolian nete, No, U. z 
Oct. 26 30 3 
Fg 
25 x : 
2 7 
„„ 65 
30 
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1, Eſther Rolf, aged 33: A 
in the ſtomach, with coſtivenebs, 


bots 28 
2 
b 7] 


30 


2 | 30 
| Txortes Rnusars No. E 
8 a 4 649. 


I 
1 
I 
3 


1 


ENGLISH 8 No. 1 SR 
5 uy | 


/ no gripinge | 


4 


* . 
Py * i 
* þ 4 
I * 
20 ogs | 


27 


nid ia 
0 bowels regularly open« · 


1 NSF * & 

| © 30 fight gripings. 

1 | | 1 1 
B ( 


VV 
„Sarah Stuart, aged 33: Diſeaſe, pain and flatulency 
in 1. 9 coſtiveneſs. Da 
HO 1 149 


F ? +491 
Exel in ws No. II 


| | Grains. Stools. 
o; 23 4 3 8. dauer F< 
7 7 12 5 Mt | 
8 | 25:4 443-: l ping. YE. 
— | 2 © 2 / | | | 72 
10 1 1 ; 
11 9 f 
„ beter ä | 
13 I / 
I4 | | 1 85 
1 30 2 d kriping. * 05s 
16 5 0 1 1 + 
17 0 5 41 1 E 
1 | | $$: 5-1 — „ f } 
3 
| 3 Knusan No. II. 
OR. 19 30 1 conſiderable griping 
21 | o | 3 Ps 
ies 1:40:18 fight griping with the firſt lool; conſ- 
| 24 { | I : ö 
25 FP 
En Toaxey RavBars. © 
OR. 26 | 25 2 | 42 
133 
K y KISS 
30 | . 
3¹ ie bd 


3. William 8 aged 8: Diſeaſe pain in his 
head and bowels, ſickneſs, and purging four times a day: 
he took firſt two vomits of * but the etal 
Rill continued, 


+ 444 4 


——— RRUBARB Wr 
Grains. : Stools. +. . 
Mar, ic „ S ren x 
I 6 I . k | 
I r 85 f 
1 11 2 or 3 k * | | 2 80 
- 2 22 1808 
Ew 1 
21 — | 12 
i " Enozasn Ratv3arp Noh oh we” 
April 7 = Im purging ſomewhat returned. | 88 
8 12 7 4 a0 giping, : 
9 : 4 1 22 1 33 11 | 17 N 
18 | 3 or 4 
"4 „ | houels open ever Gnce the 0, wich- 
— out 9 : 2 


| 8 | 
N III. : 27 8. 
Miſcellanrous E periments. 5 

1. Thomas Saunders, agetd 27: Diſeaſe, Jurging of - 
brown ſtools for two months, without blood or ſeybala, to 


the amount now of near forty per dienh, with great flatu- 
leney and ping: took firſt a vomit of pee 


22 


* „„ „ 


Excuim RHUBARB 5 I. 


April 26 30 | 6or7 inne thi bole; 
| | 9 F * i \? 12 N 
23 | © before one at noon with great 

548 % ia dickyeſs, and = « on 


2. Charles Philips, aged: 37 : Diſeaſe, putrid Ss, with 
flight purging of white ſtoolss. | 


'EncL1o Unvpany No. I. F-4 
Dec, 23 5or6 | |; nogiping | 


2 
* 3 
3 | fewer ſtocls on theſe days n F 
7 ops * the 2d inſlant. 
d 8 + 5 or 6. no gripingg. 4 5 
5 PO} purging much diminiſhed, Sie 
Vo, M. The 3. Mary 


U 
3. Mary Pye, aged 19: Diſeaſe, ſlight purging, &c. 


EncL13# RxuBaRs No, I. 


7 | Grain, & Stools, 
Oct. 8 25 0 
"i I 

3 25 Le 

11 © 


4. Eliz, Gibbons, aged 24: Diſeaſe, purging thrice a day, 


ExclisH RHUBARR No, II. 


| 25 s | 4 
29 | 3 4 
D. 7 $3: 
* OE5 3 
$4 To iy 
5 5 10 | three or four more ſtools on the in- 
1 termediate days than on thoſe on 
7 9 rg the 1 was taken. 


[A Hannah White, _ 28: Dikaſe, violent purging, 
with pain in the bowels, and conſiderable feveriſh heat. 


Exo ien RRUBARB Ne. I. 


| 30 | 2 pain in the- bowels confiderably lefs thin 
3 before. 

more than two ſtools on each of theſe 

| days. 

30 2 Pain lefs than the preceding days. 

= Purging afterwards more volet ha 


Nov. 


@w 0 wu 


6. Jane White, aged 92: : Diſzae purging for two Rſs 
of three or four ſtools a day. 


ays, 


ft © 
ENGLISH RHUBARB Nos U. | 


5. Elizabeth Holy, Jn . aged 477 Dieu, elay- o- 
— A n . e 


| krone Rnvaana No. u. 
be. Hl 1 


21 : 4 
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8. Elizabeth Hidber, aged about Py biet, pain in 
the bowels. 25 


» i 


| no griping.” 


9 } s ) 


* Roch of the od ch. 
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Obſervations on the comparative Purgtthee and Afrix 
gent Effetts 75 the ee Minds i Rhubarb, 


[By Dr. 7 ITY | 


ROM the-firſt clals of theſe l it 1 that 
the Turkey rhubarb operated more than either of the 
£ two others, in one eaſe on. No. L operated moſt fre- 
quently in four caſes. No. II. moſt frequently: in wos 
caſes. The Turkey operated leaſt frequently in two caſes, 

No. I. in three, + No. EE in three. Iii two cafes the 
Turkey and No. II. operated equally; while i in, one of 
theſe No. I. ated more powetfully than either, and in the 
other not at all. In one t Ns. I. an Na. II. ated 
alike; and both more than thę Turkey. One exhibition 
of wh kind of the rhubarbs produced| equal effe&s in the 
caſe of Jane Middleton's chiltt; But heither the Turkey 
rhubarb, nor No. I. in two other experiments on the ſame 
patient, operated at all before twelve * next een 
her mother called on me. 


44 
* . 
14 1. 123.123 4s 


So far as thets 25 experiments go we may ih 
the ſpecimen of Engliſh rhub4rb No. I. was ay qual in 
its purgative to the Turkey, ang that they are both in 
quality ſomewhat ſuperior to No.-II. This oncluſion 
is farther ſtrengthened by the experiments in the caſes 
of Greenaway, Rolf, and Stuprt,"Claſþ IT, In the laſt of 
theſe, the Engliſh Wubarb N I. as more” po webt than 
the Turkey, and in all three than 0 II. It moſt alſo 
be obſerved that in che two firſt extper ments with No, II. 
in the caſe of Gore, no effect was PG by the quantity 
it there exhibited, 


| The aſtringent effects & we, may be divided into 
n 2 thoſe 1 _ immediately to ariſe from 


10 2 8 m9 the 


3 47 1 


the medicine: au thoſe which appear Ar it bas emu 
as a purgative. The chemigal experiments above-recited ; 


ſhew. the exiſhence of an aſtringent principle in all the 


chubachs, and che degrer in which it takes plage; but we 


cannot from thence;draw any certain conclufion with ro- 
ſpect to their operation on the human body, I have known 


the gum kino, the ſtrongeſt vegetable with regard to taſte 


with which we are acquainted, purge more violently than 
jalap. How far, indeed, the aſtringent quality of rhubarb 
with regard to the bowels. is ſeparable from its power. as 


an aperient, and whether therefore it poſſeſſes that quality 
in a higher degree than any ather purgative equally draſtie, 
nn I Wien, 1804 not hitherto e „„ 


bin us however examine the properties of our 1 
kinds of rhubarb in caſes of diarrhœa, in which alone we 


.can form a true judgment of their effects. In the ex- 


amples of Gibbons and H. White, the rhubarb No. II. 


ſhewed an immediate power of diminiſhing the number of 


Rools ; for. in both there were fewer motions on the days 


on which it was taken, than on others. This alſo ap- 
peared from the firſt exhibition of the ſame rhubarb in the 


ſeveral caſes of Greenaway, Jane White, and, Allen, 


No. I. ſeemed to have the ſame property in the caſes of 


Pye and Saunders; but the Turkey rhubarb in no inſtance, 


Io ſhew theſe effects ſtill more clearly, we may obſerve, 


that in ſeven of fourteen experiments made in the above 


caſes of diarrhoea with the rhubarb No, IL that medicine | 


diminiſhed the number of ſtools the day on which it was 


given; No. I. in two of ten experiments; * Turkey i in 


no inſtance out of four, 


To enter into a diſquiſition concerning the cauſe of 


theſe differences, would belong. more. properly to a col- 


E e 3 5 55 * letion 
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ion of medical than agricultural eſſays : but 1 think it 


probable, that the rhubarb No. IL diminiſhed the number 


of motions not by any dire aftringency but by is gem 
'eathartick power, which was juſt ſuch as to ſtimulate the 


bowels ſufficiently to make them diſcharge the greateſt 
part of their contents in a few evacuations ;- while the 


" other rhubarbs, by their ſtronger purgative quality, pro. 
| duced alſo a conſiderable diſcharge of the mucus = the 


bowels. © This concluſion ſeems to correſpond with the 
comparative coſtiveneſs which ſucceeded ' the cathartic 


operation of each rhubarb ; that being much alike after 


the Turkey rhubarb and No. I.; and after both much 
greater than from No. II. although the latter was ſufficient 
to remove the purging | in the caſes 1 e and 


5 o 
2 P ; 
* 
=y 2 
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: Obſervations ont Experiments on certain Specimens of 


Engliſh and Foreign Rhubarb, being an Attempt u. 
wards eftimating their comparative Virtues, | 
Tentanda eſt v ĩa vne Go 


{By a FornERCIII, M. D. F. R. S.] 


T is remarkable that Botaniſts, till very lately, have 
been greatly divided in their opinion concerning the 
ſpecies to which the officinal-rhubarb belongs. Thus te 
rheum palmatum, the undulatum, and the compactum, have 


each in their turn been pronounced to be the true ſpecies, 


At length the queſtion appears to be determined by thr 
celebrated Dr, PALLAs, in favour of the firſt of theſe; 
and as he had every advantage of examining them on.the 
ſpot, we may now, I think, ſafely conclude that the pa- 
matum is the genuine plant. How far indeed the hybrid 


plant, produced from the union of the palmatum and un- 


dulatun, 


4 ; / 
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dulatum, R equal, or (as ſome-think)'- 
ſuperior to either of the ova 21 _-_ be leſt to future 
obſervation. | | | 


At preſent, the kt only been our attention. 
If this plant can, by proper attention to its culture, and 
manner of preparing it, be-brought at length to rival the 
foreign rhubarbs, which are annually imported at a very 
heavy expence, it will certainly become a conſiderable ac- 
quiſition to this country. The Turkey, the Ruſſian, and 
even the Eaſt- Indian rhubarbs, at preſent, it muſt be con- 
ſeſſed, are more ſightly to the eye, and conſequently more 
marketable, than the . Engliſh ; but it is likewiſe well 


| known, that much artifice is uſed in raſping, colouring, 


and other manceuvres, to render them ſuch.. By theſe 
methods their outward appearance is ſo much improved as 
eaſily to impoſe on our ſenſes, and even to induce ſome 
eminent druggiſts to conſider them as greatly preferable to 
the Engliſh, But it behoves the faculty to examine he- 
ther rhuharb may not acquire ſome noxious quality from 
the colouring ſubſtance employed, and whether the griping 
elfects ſo frequently complained of, may not ſometimes. . 
proceed from the Dutch yellow, extracted from buckthorn 
berries, with which the root is commonly coloured. 


The art of Ann and a fophiſticating FRET 
is now become a ſcience ; and the dangerous conſequences 
reſulting from this pernicious practice mw W for the | 
interpoſition of the legilidture, 15 


The foreign rhubarb may be 0 to lin ſome 
advantages from foil, climate, culture, and the mode of 
drying; but much more, I apprehend, from its ſuperior 
age. The root has not been cultivated in this climate till 
comp = few years; whereas the foreign rhubarb, ac- 


cording 


. 
to che teſtimony of the jeacned Profeler Bancuns, | 
is not taken up till it is eleven ar twelve. years d, which 


alone may perhaps be found ſufficient to conſtitute the 
difference. This circumſtance at leaſt ſeems to deſerve 


future inquiry, T 
r. g en f F. W m7: . 


. With reſpeRt to the had of. Engliſh rhubarb No. L 
4 No. II. which were lately committed to my exami. 
nation by our worthy Secretary, I have hitherto only had 
opportunity of making the following trials. The ſhrivelled 
{abrous appearance of theſe. ſpecimens ſeems to denote 
ſome material defect to have taken place in the article of 
drying and curing the *. e 85 only: be learnt by 
er 18 


It may OR be i improper to . chat all the ws roots 
ought to be perforated through the centre, this part of the 
plant being the moſt liable to decay, and the proceſs of dry- 
ing ought to be performed with expedition. The proper 
degree of heat may be aſcertained by dint of obſervation, 
and ee with ecumer by the ebener, | 


ae I. Four Fon tal were ables: by. macerating 
Turkey, Eaſt-Indian, and the Engliſh rhubarbs No. I. and II, 
If each half a drachm in an ounce of proof ſpirit, in four ſeparate 
yials, for three days, The tinctures, being ſtrained and filtered, 
appeared nearly ſimilar as to ſmell and colour, only the two fors 
mer ſeemed rather more aſtringent and aromatic to the taſte, 


_ Exp. i To ſixty drops of each of theſe tinQures, was added 
a ſingle drop of a ſolution of ſalt of ſteel in a ſmall glaſs,, Ie 
two tinctures of foreign rhubarb almoſt inſtantly aſſumed a duſky 
85 T inclining to black, while the tinctures of the Engliſh rho 


only WN 3 darkiſh brown colour. 


1 


1 * 1 
„Bw. II. To each of dhe above tinftures were nom added 
fve drops more of the chalybeate ſolgtion ; uhen the Turkey 
and Eaſt-Indian tinctures became. conſiderably more black, par- 
ticularly the former. The tinQure of the Engliſh rhubarb ac- 


quired a deeper broun, particularly No. L.. but by. no means 


equal to the tincture of the Turkey rhubarb. 


— 


Eu IV. To illufirate-this more clenrly, the four: mixtures 


were tiſed as ink; and the names of each were written with them 
ſeparately on writing paper, which paper is incloſed, and accòm- 
panies the four tinctures for the Society's inſpection. 0 
Exr. V. Jo a ſtout young man, who was troubled with 8 
painful ulcer in his leg, were given 60 grains of the pow der of Eaſt- 
Indian rhubarb, with the uſual regimen: it operated only twice. 


of 
„ 


bir. VI. At the interval of forty-eight hours, he took.the 
ſame quantity of Engliſh rhubarb No. I.: this operated four times. 


Exe, VII. At the like interval, he took the ſame quantity of 


Engliſh rhubarb No. II. which operated briſkly three times. 


Exe, VIII, Laſtly, he took of Turkey rhubarb only forty-five 
grains, which however operated four times, though lefs: briſkly 
than the Engliſh, All of them tinged the urine alike, and ope · 
rated without occaſioning any nauſea, ſickneſs, or gripes. 


REMARKS. 


It has already been obſerved, that the tincture of the 


Turkey rhubarb taſted rather more aromatic than the reſt; 
and from Experiments I. II. III. and IV. it would appear, 
that it poſſeſſes a ſomewhat higher degree of aſtringeney 
than the Eaſt-Indian and that this rather exceeds the two 


Engliſh tinktutes as to the aſtringent quality. For it is 


the known property of ſalt of ſteel, or copperas, to ſtrike a 


Muck colour with aſtringents, and that in proportion to the 
b N degree 
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| 
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degree of aſtringeney; hence the ſuperiority of galls 18 45 
' Ingredient in ink, being one of the ſtrangeſt 2 
getables hitherto diſcovered. | = 


From Experiment V. it would appear, that is Eaſt. 

Indian rhubarb is actually a weaker purgative than any of 

the reſt; and yet this is the drug which is by far moſt 

commonly uſed, in .the ſhops eve. for n the 
tincture. 


From Experiments VI. and VII. we his that the Engliſh 
rhubarb, eſpecially No. I. poſſeſſes the Pann power in 
an degree. 


Fr rom the VIIIth Experiment it eden, that 159 6 
of the Turkey rhubarb contain the purgative quality, 
nearly equal to ſixty of the Engliſh, or in other words, that 
the Engliſh rhubarb requires to be given to the amount of 
- about one-fourth more, to produce the ſame effect. This 
coincides very nearly with the reſult of ſome former trials 
which were made ſome years ago, before the Engliſh plant 
had acquired ſufficient growth : but ſome later experi- 
ments evince, that it approaches nearer and nearer to the 
foreign rhubarb .in proportion to its age. On the whole, 
I think it is evident, that the culture of rhubarb in this 
country ought not to be diſcouraged, or the efficacy of the 
Engliſh plant contemned, till it has undergone a fair and 
candid trial. ' But on the contrary, various circumſtances 
evince, that it deſerves farther encouragement, and farther 
inveſtigation ; by which there ſeems much reaſon to be- 
lieve, that, in proceſs of time, we may be enabled not only 
to.ſupply a ſufficient quantity of the genuine drug properly 
cured for home conſumption, but alſo for foreign markets. 
Many valuable exotics, after being inured to our climate, 


thrive, EF y, and at length become * 
us 


» 


— 


L 


Thus the Englith ſaffron is now acknowledged greatly to 
ſurpaſs that of Spain and other countries; the aſſaſcetida 


plant, though a native of Perſia, now flouriſhes in the bo- 
une garden at Edinburgh; and it is to be hoped, that in 


time, the Engliſh rhubarb, which already rivals the Eaſt- 


Indian, may, by due artontion, _ e to oy Quad of 
Ruſſia or Turns" 


Bark, Dee. 11, na. 
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Obſervations and Experiments on the comparative Vir- 


tues of. the Roots and Seeds of Rhubarb; toberein 


fome ſSmpular Properties of their Reſidua (after 


aqueous or ſpirituous Tinctures bad been — 9 8 


1 them ) are di Neoverbl.. 
| [By the Sams J 
Nil intentatum — Mur. 


GrnrLEMEN, 


| SUBMIT to your l the - lint 4. 


tional experiments, as A eee to my late paper on 
ubarb. 


Being hi 4 know whether the four different kinds | 
of rhubarb, mentioned in my laſt, retained any purgative 
quality after the tinctures were drawn from them by proof 


ſpirit 1 made the following experiments: — 


kununu I, Thirty grains of the a 


tubard were given in two ounces of ſpring water to the ſame - 
1 | | yang: 


| 
' 
| 
| 
[ 
1 
| 
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g perſon who took the powder, and with the ſame 


I was not a little ſurpriſed, however, when he informed me that 


it operated three times, and that almoſt as briſkly as thirty grains 
of the ſame rhubarb had done a few _ before, when given i 


e e prone 


1 


Exx. II. eee eee 


quantity of the reſiduum of the Engliſh rhubarb No; I. This 


operated three times, and almoſt as freely as thirty n of * 


powder of the ſame No. I. had done before. 


Exe, III. At the like interval he took the reſiduum of the 
Engliſh rhubarb No. II. which alſo operated three times. 


-- Exe, Iv. At the farther interval of three days, the teſdaui of 
| the Eaſt-Indian rhubarb was adminiſtered, but without producing 


any ſeſinble operation. He experienced no ſickneſs, nauſea, or 
gtiping, from any of the above doſes. The ſmall ulcers in his 
leg had gradually aſſumed a better aſpect, and were . 
healed, though no other medicine had been taken. 


Exr. V. To a healthy perſon, in the prime of 5s, woe 
given, at due intervals between each doſe, Turkey rhubarb, and 
Engliſh rhubarb No. I. and II. in powder of each thirty grains, 


The two former operated only twice; the laſt operated three 
times very briſkly. Each tinged the urine, the n rhubarb 


moſt ; No. II. the leaſt. 


a Exr⸗ VI. 11 order to 1 whethes the aftringent gu- 
lity of the rhubarb was intimately connected with the tinging 
property, ſo as to accompany it in the urinary ſecretion, ten 

drops of the chalybeate ſolution were added to a wine · glaſsſul of 


the tinged urine on the ſeveral days that the above reſpective 


doſes of rhubarb were en bat 1 no e. 3 of _ 
enſued, 


Exe. VII. Towards the cloſe of = year — a bolt wo- 


min aged 46, who had for the laſt ten days laboured under an 


a conſlipatipn of bowels, attended with frequent cock 


pains, 
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fore the had taken, the fifth, and have never returned fince 


n | [i nov Sie /7 | Foy 2 I 5488 
Ext. VIII. Four tiiAutes were again drawn ffo 


8 . 


. 
pains, fatulency, head-ache; and giddineſs, took: at my 0 nen 


No, II. ſeldom occaſioned more than tuo evacuations. - The 
ſymptoms abated after the firſt doſe, and finally dilappeared 95 


21 ; 
P FT. 
24090 
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no other remedy as adminiſtered. | } 
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diffrent kinds of thaBarb, by maceratitg fixty grains dt each in 


two ounces of proof ſpirit in ſeparate phials fbr ſeven days. "O# 
fltering the tinctures, and drying the refidua; it was found that 
thirty · ſeyen grains from the-Baſt-Indian ;- thirty- two grains from 


the Engliſh rhubarb No. I. 4-and thirty: ſour grains from No. II. 
The eſiduum of each, howeyer, ſtill retainecl a confiderable:dee 


pee of altringency, as appeared from the inks which they yielded 
vere indeed leſs black than in a former experiment; though ſaf- 
kciently ſo to mark ont the aſtringent quality. The Turkey 


rhubarb gave the darkeſt ſhade ; the Evgliſh-Ne. II. chte lightef- 


Exe, IX, To a healthy middle-aged perſon, „ 
ſuitable intervals, in a glaſs of ſpring water, the refithua of euch 


of the tinctures alternately with an equal weight of the different 
maubarb in powder ; when it was again found, that the reſidua of 


ack operated very nearly as much as the ſeveral powders; ex. 
cept that of the Eaſt- Indian, which had no ſenſible operation, 
wg; . powder of the ſame root operated twice. The refiduz 
wile evidently tinged the urine, and proved diuretic, eren be- 
fore their cat herti ic operatio ton com r — 3 


E. X. Since writing the above, Mr. Tnonas Davis; late. 


at ingenious apothecary at Bradford; to whom I had recom- 
mended Tome oxperiments'with Engliſh chubarb No, I. favoured 
me with the following reed wo 


1 
7 


of the powder of Engliſh rhubarb No. I. and II. in doſes of 
thirty grains each alternately, every other night, til ue had 
taken fix doſes, No. I. generally procured tliree eafy motions'! 
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* The Engliſh, rhubarb greatly exceeded. my TIE t 


gave it to a patient of a weakly habit, and found it. operated both 
by ftaol- and urine en ae een 
the Eaſt- Indian rhubarb.” | 


In a ſubſequent letter, he adds, oc I am now well convinced 
that the Engliſh rhubarb, after being infuſed i in boiling water, 
| cold lime water, or reftified ſpirits of. wine, does not remain an 
inert maſs deſtitute of virtue. I attended to the effects of theſe 
ſeveral preparations as cloſely as my time would admit, and 


having made the following experiments which "ou 2 i: 


gieſted, I ſhall now mention the reſult, 1 


Exr. XI. Having infuſed one drachm and Shalf of fag 
liſh rhubarb, i in three ounces of | boiling water, for twenty-four 
hours, and having ſtrained, dried, and pulverized the refiduum, 
I gave forty-five grains of it to a poor man in two ounces of pep. 
permint water; it procured two looſe ſtools in about five hours, 
In the evening he complained of griping pain of his bowels, with 
giddineſs, and pain of the head and Joins, which obliged hint at 
| ſix o'clock to go to bed. Theſe ſymptoms inereaſing, I viſited 
him at nine, and found his pulſe full, and that he had paſſed'at 
leaſt a gallon of pale urine. nn 
recovered. 


Exr. XII. After ;nfubog the ame quancity forty-eighthewn 
in three ounces of rectiſied ſpirit of wine, I gave the ſame perſon, 
at the interval of three days, fifty-five grains of the reſiduum, 
The urine after the ſecond making was very pale, but not in ſo 
large a quantity as after the firſt doſe, It gave him eight ve 
briſk motions without griping him, ; „„ 
Exr. XIII. After infuſing the like quantity ip three ounces 
of cold lime water, I gave him, at the further interval of two 
days, fifty grains of the reſiduum, This procured only two 
ſtools, but as much urine as the firſt doſe, Before it operated, 
he complained of ſevere pain, but it ſoon went off,” HAST far 
my COrteſpondent . EET 
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10 e 1. II. III. and IX. it appears FEY 
the teſiduum of rhubarb, after a tincture has been extracted 
from it by proof ſpirit, inſtead of being reduced to a mere 
2 mortuum as has been commonly imagined, ſtill re- 
tains its purgative quality in an eminent degree, except 
the Eaſt-India rhubarb, which (in Experiments IV.-and 
IX.) ſeemed to. have OR loſt it 10 Ne in OO: 


| lane menſtruum. | 
xv. VIII. ſhews, that proof ſpirit Joes not 1 | 


either forei gn or Engliſh rhubarb of their nne | 


From Exp. X. XI. XII. and XIII. it further appears, 
that the Engliſh: rhubarb is not diveſted of its purgative 
ordiuretic power, by boiling water, rectified ſpirit of wine, 
or lime- water; and that the griping quality which rhu- 
barb exerts in certain conſtitutions, ſeems to be increaſed 
by a watery menſtruum. The giddineſs and other ſymp- 
toms being ſo remote from its uſua] operation, ought ra- 
ther to be attributed to peculiarity of confliturion, © or nm 
adyentitious circumſtances. | 


Fr rom Experiments V. and x. ow the diferent pow- 
ders were given in ſubſtance without any tincture being 
drawn from them, the purgative effects of the Engliſh 
ſeemed to be at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior, to thoſe of the 
foreign rhubarbs, - The reſult of theſe experiments being 
ſomewhat different from ſome of the preceding ones, muſt 
be referred to difference of mme in the perſons who 


took ſimilar doſes, - 


Experiment VI. Here the well-known vrogjarty of 
rhubarb in tinging the urine of a yellow colour (even be- 


fore its purgative operation takes place) ſhews the extreme 


ſubtilty 55 


colour reſiſts aquafortis, and other aeids, which deſtroy 
the colour of infuſions of ſaffron, turmeriels and other ve f 


f 2 J 


ſubtilty of this portion of the drug i in pervading the finer 
| ſeries of veſſels; and its retaining, this tinging property ſo 


tenaciouſly in Experiment IX. after à tincture had been 
drawn from it by ardent ſpirits, nay, euen aſter circulating 
with. various animal fluids, ſeems to point out, that, were 
it not for the high price it bears, rhubarb: might be turned 

to good account as a colouring fubſtance,'-: Tts' yalloy 


rea * 
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Tron this experiment we dank, that e 
property is diſtinct from the aſtringent quality, ſince the 


urine, though deeply tinged with it, communicate no 


viſible blacknefs to à ſolution of martial vitriol, wich it 
would not have failed to have done, had the: urine con- 
tained any aſtringent impregnation. The aſtringent qui- 
liey of this drug, therefore, does not appear to enter the 


blood veſſels, agreeably to what I have elſewhere FER 


dy oe. me ber date 1 20 12 
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7 rom ee ee VIII. it eum that thee two eh 


rhubarbs yield more ſoluble parts to proof ſpirit, than either 
of the Enpfith, and that of the latter No. II. rather fur- | 


paſſes No. I. in this reſpect. But it is evident from the 
fublequent experiments, that the purgative power of rhu- 


| barb does not keep pace with its ſofubility i in ardent ſpirits, 

becauſe the reſiduum, which remains inſoluble in that men- 

ſtruum, yet retains the purgative virtue ; and the Faſt- 
| Indian, though more fohuble; is yet hex purgative than the 


Engliſh, It is remarkable, that the ſpirituous extract of 


rhubarb does not purge, but that the extract made; b 


water after - ſpirit « does ; as. if the purgative quality teſided 
chiefly in a combination of gummy and faline matter. 


. in my lend letter to Dr. Savxpeas on the Red eri hat 
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| The nauſeous taſte of rhubarb ſeems to ariſe from a erer 


combined with a bitter, and affords room to believe, that 
it contains 2 faccharine matter, which probably might be 
obtained in a ſeparate ftate by z ſuitable: chemical proceſs, 
Accordingly, I find the celebrated M. Ste zz; a German 


chemiſt, is ſaid lately to haye ſucceeded in obtaining from 


it a ſalt conſiſting of the faccharine acjd united to an earth; 


and M. MoDEL aſſerts, that rhubarb contains this felis | 


natter to the amount of one-tenth of its weight, 


How imperfe& is our knowledge e * confi | 


went parts of vegetables, and even of thoſe vegetables with 


which we are the moſt familiar! Whence i it would. ſeem 
alviſeable, in order to have their vittues entire; that we 


ſhould give them in fubſtince, the form in Which nature 
preſents them, rather than in infuſion or tinQure, "This at 
leaſt ſeems evident with was by, the AP. ow vaſes 
conſideration. 


My learned Friend the — of eee 10 oh 
converſation on- this ſubject, having dropt a biat that the 
ſeeds of rhubarb might probably deſerve attention, I was 
(termined to try them, Accordingly Mr. Rack fa- 
voured me with a little parcel, of the ſame age as the roots 
of the Engliſh rhubarb, (viz. four years old) though not 
the produce of the ſame plants. 


bnunuar XIV. Twelve grains of the ſeeds reduced ta. 
powder, were given to a woman of fifty years of age in a glaſs of 
plain water, The powder cauſed a flight nauſea, and fickneſs_ 


| Wtended with gripes, and afterwards operated briſkly three times. 


Ew. XV, The fame quantity given to middle-aged man, 
operated twice without producing theſe ſymptoms. The fame / 
Gi any gui. neee 
les in a gentle, eaſy manner. Fares 


Ver. III. „„ 5 Exe xv. 


[ 


[ 4+ 1 


Exr. XVI, A tincture was then drawn from ge 
the ſeeds in two ounces of proof ſpirits. On filtering Ars Ayala 
it was found that the ſpirit had extracted only ten grains fm 
22 for the reſiduum left in e tn . 


xr. XVII. This tinQure polſeſie the taſte, and other wel pro 
1 rhubarb, and its aromatic quality was more predomi- 
nant than in any of the tinctures drawn from the root. The zl. 
_ tringent property, however, was manifeſtly leſs ; for on adding 
the uſual quantity of a ſolution of martial vitriol, and writing with 
it, the ink appeared rather weaker, ei even Ss that of the refdaam 


ene from the root. 


Ex. XVIIL Twenty grains of the powder of the foods wee 
given to another perſon of middle age, which operated briſcl 
three times ; the urine in this, as well as the former caſes, was 
very ſlightly coloured. At the interval of two days, this expe- 
riment was repeated with the ſame effect. 


Exp. XIX. The ſame perſon, at the like interval, took twenty 
grains of the feſiduum of the above-mentioned. tincture, which 
are ee but. more gently dun dhe por. 


Exe. XX. This experiment was likewiſe repeated. within 
three days, and with ſimilar effect on another Teen. 


| a "REMARKS. 
From theſe experiments it appears; 


Fir; That twelve grains of the feeds operste on oh 
perſons nearly as much as twenty on others, though of. the 
ſame age. On ſome, they act gen ly; on (others, more 
roughly: ſuch is the difference of co iſtitution. Hence the 
neceſſity of repeating the experiments on ſeveral ſubjects 
before the effects of this or any other. drug can be (atisfac- 
wy aſcertained, In general, it would ſeem . 
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this reſpect to their powder, according to what was diſco- 
vered concerning the reſiduum of the root; but here the 
proof ſpirit extracted Jeſs from the io Feds, than. from the 
root by way of tincture. 


34y; That the. ſeeds appear to be more aromatic hw 


the root, but to contain leſs W than even wan a 
| mend Won: e in the tame manner. | 
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dim writers alledge, that the diſtilled u water of rhubard 
contains a purgative quality. But this merits farther con- 
firmation, and at: the ſame time ſuggeſts ſome additional 
experiments to thoſe whoſe curioſity may prompt them to 
proſecute the ſubject, which is ſtill far from being exhauſted. 
The chemical and medicinal properties of the diſtilled wa- 
ter, and of the reſiduum; the elaſtic fluid extricated by diſ- 
tilation ; the eſſential ſalt, and the aſtringent principle, may 
al afford further novelties worthy the attention of a eurious 
obſerver, and perhaps throw new * on ny hidden bh 
lities of this 1 "RO abs „ $1113 031430 3165 4 
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HINGE on the Virtues and Quality of the B15 22 
e in par from N Medical Gaulle 


tron C. 3 P.R. 5, and a5, 4 
Sin, | 
E roots of rheum palmatum ſent to me from Bath 
| I carefully examined: in colour and grain they re. 

ſembled the beſt Turkey rhubarb in the ſhops, with the 
fame grittineſs and taſte in chewing; hut with the diffe- 
rence of being more mueilaginous, probably owing to the 
eircumftances of age and degree of dryneis. In theſe re- 
ſpecta, however, I could not clearly. diſcoyer any difference 
in the two ſpecimens. They were carefully: dried and 
; Hai view to TE ey 


th Wh . I Poa 
welt acquired the knowledge of its operation on myſelf, in 
a doſe of ten grains, which affords one eyacuation; I took 
ten grains of the ſpecimen marked No. I. and fo far 281 


could jodge, the effect was preciſely what I might exec 
from the 22 n of T urkey rhubarb. 


About a wich afterwards, I purpoſed to take the ſame 


doſe of the ſpecimen marked No. II. but ſome circumſtances 
of immediate attention having occurred, I did not execute 
my intention. On that , however, I ſuffered an un · 
uſual degree of pain of the abdomen, without knowing a 


cauſe for ſuch an event, nns enjoyed ſor many m_—_ | 


months, as well as fince, the moſt uninterrupted health. 
I mention 


= ww,” we 
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| mention. dis gincutaſiance to then, has ante 2 


t 4 1 


ought in he in drawing conclufiona from a ſolitiry fung 
for had I taken the rhubarb-as mn, 
anne d b 7 1 
le bamzck aua 

on the ſubſequent lie I took it; it excited cropuin or 
inconvenience, and produced an effect, though leſs than 
from No. I. I do not hence conclude, that No. IE. was 
weaker, for whatever purgative: medicine we givr, it is 
obſervable, that the firſt doſe acts mere powerfully: than 


the ſubſequent ones, either from habit diqainiſhing the dür 


mulus, or from leſs ſordes remaining after the firſt exhibis 
tion of ſuch remedies ; 9 


on the olfaQtory nerves. 5 5 [500k 


It: might ſeem n very natural inference, that a-medlcal 
perſonn.js the beſt judge of the effects of medicine, by expes 
riments made on himſelf; but this may be doubted, as his 
imagination may be: more. forcibly directed to PI 
effects, which his knowledge induces him to ſuſpect. We 
haye remarkable proofs in point, in many medical books, 
whoſe-anthars haye related effects of remedies, which none 
but themſelyes could diſcoyer;. to explain ihis by a rect 
inſtance, the late celebrated Dr. 8 rock, he wrote 
upon the diuretic effects of the Colchicum Autumnale, 


fancied he coutd feel its fhmulus on the ſecretory organs of | 


urine, and its almoſt immediate increaſe of that ſecretion ; 
which numerous experiments ſince have clearly proved to 
have depended upon the ardour of imagination. 


This led me to try thechub b, where imagination could 
not operate. I ordered it I pbout forty inſtances to chil- 
dren from one to three years of age; I never knew it to 
produce any griping that was perceptible ; it anſwered as 
fifectually, or ngarly ſo, as the beſt Turkey, fo far as I could 

| F f 3 aſcertain 


twt 


aſcertain by. particular attention and enquiry; — 


theſe trials were made on my on children. T conclude, 


however, that although the ſame effects were produced, the 


foreign vegetable ſeems to be rather more active than the 


_ Engliſh rheum Fs in He the Proportion of 
ne 0 115 1 * 


* 


plant poſſeſſes no one quality which the other does not 
contain; that they are the ſame production; and that, 
probably, the ſuperior activity of the former may depend 
on circumſtances of ſoil, time of taking up the roots, their 
age, and the methods of drying, which future 1 ny 
goubtleſs determine, | 


N rom ſome obſervations that have occurred to we, I ful. 
pect that young plants have more mucilage, and leſs of an 
active reſin, than old ones; but at what particular period 
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palmatum marked No. I. and II. I find it difficult to give 
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g Ta Fo I received 8 of the 1205 of March 
with. two parcels of. rhubarb, . 1:3Bo1h. erte 
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| Your learned and well-informed Society know, that the 
chubarb which we receive through Ruſſia, formerly called 
the Turkey rhubarb, is the root of the rheum palmatum, 
and different from the rhubarb received from China: we 
have been in e 1. this Wn of rhabarb, aboye 


twenty years. 


Moſt of the apothecaries here uſe no other than what is 
raiſed in Scotland, For ſeveral years there has been no 
other uſed in the Royal Infirmary. JYhen a ſound root of 
this is well dried, and properly dreſſed, it is in co rape inferior 
tr what comes from Ruſſia, The point therefore before me 
is, the ſtate of preſervation of the two parcels ſent, of whicti 
I ſhall give you my opinion without ___ 

[ beg leave to premiſe, that as wat letter i is A the 
11th of March, the roots, from having lain i in ae Places, 
and from other cauſes, may have ſuffered. 


The parcel No. I. oonſiſted of two pieces of bote of a 
moderate ſize, T'cut each into four parts, by croſs inci- 
' flons; one of them was the crown of the root, and evi- 
dently unſound in the heart, though not to any great de- 

gee; the other was ſound. throughout. 


No. II. conſiſted of a ſmall branch, which was ſoft, flexible, 


and n ſufficiently dried, and of a larger piece of the body 
o | 
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_ to dry thubarb ſuccsſsfully.,, - 3 


of che root. * eytting jt intg 8 
to ſind it unſound in the Heart; in plate df its natura] beay 


tiful nutmeg or marblad appearance, I fgund it br RS 


ſüghtly tinged with black, and ſoftiſn in the ces the ret 
of this piece was ſound and good, except a little under the 
bark, which was diſcoloured. None of the four pioods 
externally dreſſed, and therefore not marketable, 


Although No. I, Temed to me t6 be mote fully dried, 


and better dried, than No. II. it would be raſh to extend 


this opinian 1 to the reſt of the parcels. It is proper to add, 


that none of the pieces were ſo unſbung, as, in m opinion, 
to injure their medicinal qualities! but three of the four 
pieces would not keep; the moiſture and unſouridneſs would 
have extended, znd ſpoiled: more of the root. 


TELL Us 


'& 5 es 


On ihe {ubjedt of rhubarb; 4 five og it much, and 
made many experiments, and received. mucl uſeful infor- 


mation: afterall, it is a very difficult ah uncertain wn 


1274 


It gives me great pleaſure to ſee Sacieties of Agriculture | 
eſtabliſhed in different parts of England, If I thought it 


would. be acceptable to your Saciety, I ſhoyld tranſmit to 
you what a long experience has taught me. Would it be 


acceptable to the Society to have a few ſeeds of the afafce- 
tida plant, which is hardy? There are but four plants of 
it in Europe: tun in this garden, and tas iz. AG 1 


garden at Kew, from ſceds which I eas Me 2 r 1h 
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ckiming the premium; I -tranfmitted the two parcels you 
ſent me to Bir Arx Aung Dick, and fend incloſed his 
anſwer, | tr i 16 ür rn 55 


Epixguxch, July 17, 1784. | 
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LETTER I. 


0 ne EY 1 n OY at * 1 NY bas | 
From Sir ALEXANDER Bick, to Dr. Horz. ] 


| | 4 Ep 
Dax DocTor, 


CCC 
Gentleman of Bath's letter to you, by your ſervant, 
yeſterday ; and as I would not delay an anſwer to you in a 


matter of ſuch conſequence, as my favourite ſubject of the 


P. 5. As dhe Society: ſesm defitous'to have the opt 
nion af the beſt judges af home rhubqrb, on the parcels 


/ 


true rhubarb's cultivation in Britain, and my thoughis of 


theſe two ſpecimens ſent, you from Bath; I, offer you ny 
thoughts frankly, as to à brother of the College, though a 


ſuperior judge in this matter to myſelf, -, , 


I indeed think neither of the two ſpecimens you ſent-me | 


r correctly dried, nor cured to advantage, either for medi- 


cinal uſes, or commerce. Vou do not ſec prevailing overs 


the pieces you ſent me, the nutmeg - looking grain in theſe 
roots, ſuch as has a ſimilarity to the colour of the flower of 


the plant when in its perfection, which. 1 aſcribe either to 
the roots not being of ſufficient age; (that is, five or fix 


ears at leaſt), or what my gardener (the bearer) ſuſpects, 

the roots have been too gradually dried, and. not in a place 

ſufficiently well aired and warm in a proper degree, conſe- 
= : _ quently. 


„ 
| {equently have ſuffered by ſome damp and niouldines, Ile 


brings for your jtiſpection ſome pieces of mine, ſive or fix 

years old; and-fome of laſt year's drying; and ſome which | 

| FFP , 

by their order, and approved of. a f 

a „ t 

I ever am, yours, u 

eee : _- +” ALEXANDER DICK, ks 

Ju 20, 1784. 5 | = 
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LETTER . a be 

to 
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BO the 26th of March aſl was favoured with 4 

| your letter of the 1oth of the ſame month, ac- th 

companying two ſpecimens of rhubarb root of Britiſh le 

growth, and requeſting my opinion, upon trial, of its quali Ver 

ties and efficacy, compared with that imported from Tuner tha 

a p. 

That I might be able to give the Society ſome infor F 

tion, and likewiſe to fatisfy myſelf as to its comparative 4 

therit, I immediately Aiftributed ſmall parcels of what you and 

Tent me to ſome apothecaries in this place, diſtinguiſhing 5 
them by No. I. and No. II. as you had done; I alſo ent 
a piece of each ſort to an eminent phyſician in this county. 
The accounts from the apothecaries are too vague and un- 

certain to be repeated, as the trials were not made with ſuf- 
" ficient accuracy: but I am informed by my friend the phy- po 


Renn that he gave a ow of No. I. to a lady, who was a 
the 


t a 1 


the practice of chewing rhubarb occaſionally ; ; ſhe reported 
to him, that ſhe found it anſwer perfectly well, and in the 
Gme doſe as that which ſhe had from the ſhops. The 
trial which I made upon myſelf was, I think, not quite ſo 
favourable, as it required three parts of No. I. to produce 
the ſame effect on me, as two parts of the Turkey rhubarb 
uſually did, though they both operated with equal eaſe; 
and No. IL I think 1 is _— in e to wiz I. 
125 ſorry, Sir, to be obliged to ſend you an e 

lame and unſatisfactory; yet it is the beſt that I can at pre- 
ſent furniſh, I hope you will receive more deeiſive intel- 
ligence from the numerous praclitioners at Bath, and ſhall 


eee. 7 
* had a chubarb rad Tent me laſt autumn, ſaid 10 be that 
of the rheum palmatum, but was greatly diſappointed by 
ſeeing it, in the ſpring or beginning of ſummer, ſhoot out 
large, round, entire leaves, ſimilar to thoſe of the rhapon- 
lun, which I believe it to be. Can you. inform me if the 
leaves of the rheum palmatum are digitated or palmated, the 
very firſt year after being tranſplanted ? Or may we expect 
that theſe entire round leaves will in a ſucceeding year aſſume 
a palmated form ? | RR 


With my ſincere withes for the proſperity of = Society, 
and for the continuance of diene health, 


18 


3 


"3 remain, Sir 7s 
Your —— humble ap : 


chute .CUMING. 
DonchzsrEk, Aug. 14, 1 784. 
. LETTER 
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W. have deferred OR you our 9 on tht tio | 
ſpecimens of rhubarb ſerit to us by the Bath Socitty, - 


wiſhing'to join ſome pliyſical - obſervations to our own 10 
druggiſts, thinking it ego _ e 
| and attention. $44 | 


Its Fc. + ; 99 —— 


* 
* 


The Su No. I. tee erte 


barb; it abounds more in gummy matter than reſinous, 
therefore, as a purgative, is much weaker than either the 
Indian, Ruſſian, or Scotch, Its texture is more lax'and 
ſpongy than any rhubarb we eyer ſaw, and its colour lighter, 
The grain in ſome parts is beautiful; but it does not com- 
municate to the taſte that warmth and bitterneſs which is 
always found in the other rhubarbs.” Its ſmell is very ſin- 


gular, not in the leaſt reſembling rhubard ; it is beſides 
imperſectly dried. It has been given in the uſual quantity 


of a doſe without any ſenſible effect. 


The ſpecimen No. II. appears to be of * * tha- 
barb, but we think not produced from the Ruſſian ſeed. 
Its ſmell, taſte, and effect, correſyond in ſome degree with 
the foreign rhubarbs, only it is weaker, and the grain very 


indifferent. This has alſo been imperfectly cured, and we 
apprehend not taken up at a proper age. Of the two ſpe- 


ciniens, we certainly give the preference to this, though 


ink! it inſerior to the foreign rhubarbs. 


We 


— =” eee << -» e re a 
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We have ſent for your inſpe&tion two ſpecimens of ſome 


raiſed in Scotland on the eſtate of the Duke of Athol, 
which are produced from the true Siberian feed. The 
Duke ſent us ſome the ſame as the ſpecimen No. II. laſt 
, upon which we took the opinion of ſome gentlemen 
of the firſt eminence in the profeſſion, (the ſame with Whom 
we have conſulted reſpecting yours ;) they agreed, that it 
was nearly if not quite equal to the Ruffian, in ſmell, taſte, 
and effect, but thought, by paying a little more attention 
to the har it, its beauty might be increaſed. We re- 
d this to the Duke, and he has now'ſent us a ſpe- 
eimen (of which No. I. is a part) of what we are tb have 
in future, As yet we have not received any of it for fale z 
but of No. II. have fold a large quantity, which has been 
generally approved by the gentlemen who have uſed it. 


We hope this account will prove fatisfa&ory to the 
Gentlemen of the Society: ſhould they wiſh' any further 
trials to be made, and can favour us with any larger ſpe- 
cimens, we will get them uſed in every form of pharmacy, 
and the different ee 1 | 


We ſhall aue. be ready to qi the Gendends our 
ſentiments on any ſubje& that wy come before chem, ; 
which relates to our line of buſineſs. 


We have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient bumble! ſervants,, 
CLARKE, Het. and CLARKE. 


lenden, Mays, 1764. — 4 
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| (From. Mr. R. c. smn, — Een. 


To injaſtigats the . properties and mewn of 
| rhubarb. of Engliſh growth, and to determine the 
proportion. of its ſtrength to that of the Turkey and Eaſt. 
Indian ſort, with any degree of accuracy, is a nice and dif. - 
ficult point. It requires the conſideration of the differ. 
ences which may occur in the ſpecimens themſelves, in the 
conſtitution and. preſent ſtate of the ſtomach and bowels 
of the perſons taking it, and i in the ſeaſon and other inci: 
dental cauſes of difference. Many of theſe circumſtances 
are obſcure enough to eſcape or baffle the obſervation of a - 
diligent enquirer ; and yet ſo efficacious in changing and 
determining the medical powers of a medicine, as to cauſe 
the ſame drug to produce very different effects in different 
perſons, or even in the ſame perſon « on different trials; and 
at another time to cauſe two- drugs,. of different medical 
powers, to produce effects nearly ſimilar ; thezefore nothing 
leſs than a variety of different trials, repeated by different 
perſons for a length of time, can eſtabliſh certainty in this 
| eaſe, It would be wrong to amuſe with crude experiments. 
Therefore all I can now ſay is, that the ſample No. I. ap- 
pears the beſt of the two, and to reſemble the deen in 
colour, flavour, and grain, more than No. II. 


Both ſamples conſiſt of a larger and a ſmaller piece: 
the larger cut flat, and the ſmaller cylindrical, or a frag- 
ment. A drachm of each piece, and of Turkey, and good 
Eaſt-Indian rhubarb, each freſh powdered, and placed on 
a ſeparate piece of .paper, ranged, when compared with 
reſpect to deepneſs of colour, in the following order: iſt, 
The flat piece of No. II. by far the paleſt. ad, The cy. 

. . | E lindrical 


— — -———— . » 
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lindrical piece of the ſame ſample, much higher coloured. 


4 The flat piece of No. I, 6th, Turkey, the deepeſt. 
yellow of any. 


The rhubarb taſte and aftringency of the ſamples ſeemed 
proportioned to the colour. The flat piece of No, II, cut 
yery pale; and in powder was not yellower than the pow- 
der of the flat piece of No. I. when ground with double its 
weight of ſtarch. Infuſed cold, it gave very little colour 
to water, but to proof ſpirit a colour equal to that of the 
fat piece of No. I. At the ſame time the cylindrical piece 
of the ſame ſample No, II. gave both to water and proof 
ſpirit a higher tincture than even the flat piece of No. I. 
or either of the foreign rhubarbs. I am not qualified to 
ſpeak of the comparative ſtrength of the medical powers 
of Engliſh and of foreign rhubarb : Nor do I know of any 
quality 1 in the Engliſh that is inimical to health. 


From the examination I have made of this rhubarb, I 
have no reaſon to apprehend any bad effect from its uſe : 
But my experience is not ſufficient ty warrant me to think 


it right to adminiſter it in the general ceurſe of my prac- 
tice, In all delicate caſes, experiments ought to be made 


vit the greateſt caution, and even e 


R. C. SIMS. 


— 


3d, The cylindrical piece of No. I. 4th, Eaſt- Indian. 
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